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! PREFACE 

The following work is the result of many years' study, 
which has been conducted amid the multitudinous duties of a 
busy pastorate. I am not aware of any treatment of the 
'^- subject along quite the same lines. The material on the 

historical side is considerable, and is becoming more homo- 
geneous with the progress of archaeological research. On the 
linguistic side the material is also abundant, but less definite 
and serviceable. The inscriptions, papyri and other literature, 
► supply no connected chain of evidence. So many dialects are 

[ found, so many idioms, and so many exceptions to anything 

like a general rule, that the construction of a complete 
grammar and syntax is quite impossible. No doubt more 
will be achieved in this respect when Hittite and other 
obscure writings have been clearly read and interpreted. 
This work is' not a history of the ancient races of western 
, Asia, nor a grammar of their languages. But history is 
iutroduced to show the causes which led to the rise of one 
language and the supersession of another, and to indicate the 
changes in tribal and national fortunes which resulted iu 
dialectic variations. Grammar and syntax, too, are brought 
under contribution, to illustrate the types of language which 
successively triumphed in the regions named, and to show, at 
least in some general principles, how one language differed 
from another. 

Though the period covered corresponds in the main with 
the millennium preceding the Christian Era, it seemed 
necessary to give some account of the earlier civilizations. 
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winch prepared the way for the linguistic conditions at the 
beginning of Biblical history. Ifc was also advisable to state 
the kind of literary influence exerted on Palestine by Baby- 
lonia. Persia and Greece, and the linguistic contributions of 
these great forces to the lingua franca of western Asia. 

Not only is the language discussed and illustrated, but 
the script of different regions is also considered and described. 
An examination of the inscriptions and papyri has not only 
shown the changes of dialect, but also the development of the 
written character from the earliest picture-writing to the . 
latest -square' character. Incidentally the script in which 
the Old Testament books were written at different periods is 
suggested, and specimen lines are frequently given from the 
inscriptions and other literary documents. 

Tlie literature referred to in the footnotes does not always 
support the views here adopted, but it is added for the sake 
of those who wish to become acquainted with the subject in 
Its manifold phases. Tliougli the literature named is extensive 
It has not to any appreciable degree coloured the character of 
this study. I have followed an independent course and 
arrived at some conclusions not elsewliere to be found. Many 
of the results, I believe, rest on sufficient proof, others are less 
certain and must remain for the present as suggestions more 
or less probable. 

This work could have been considerably extended by 
discussions on tlie theories of the chief schools on the subjects 
of which it treats. I have not been indifferent to the 
researches of others, but deemed it unnecessary to introduce 
the conclusion of other explorers, either to refute or confirm. 
Wliether the findings herein are in harmony or disagreement 
with the leading schools of archaeology and Semitic science, 
is not a question which I am chiefly anxious to discover. 
The conclusions reached are such as seemed beat warranted 
by the historical, literary and other data. 
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The present study in many respects is necessarily tentative, 
and designed to indicate provinces of Semitic literature which 
have not yet been fully investigated. It is hoped, however, 
that the lines of exploration here laid down are in the main 
valid, and lead lo some positive and trustworthy results. The 
work is offered particularly to those who wish to gain some 
knowledge of the linguistic problems of western Asia, but who 
have not the opportunity of studying the wider literature in 
this field. Such students may find this introduction a useful 
contribution to a great and fascinating subject. 

I have to acknowledge the courtesy of the authorities of 
the British Museum, the officials of the Rylands Library, 
Manchester, and the managers of other literary institutions, in 
facilitating reference and research in the original sources, 
which are frequently mentioned in this work. The references 
to the literature on the subject will indicate the achievements 
of German scholars in this field. Unfortunately the war 
interrupted the progress of excavation by explorers in the 
East, and also the minute and continuous study of original 
sources by experts in Europe and America. Doubtless the 
great historic events in Mesopotamia and Palestine will stir 
afresh the enthusiasm of scholars in all departments of 
archaeological science. I am indebted to all who have pre- 
ceded me in this province, and would fain hope that I may 
encourage others to pursue these investigations into wider 
regions, and with more certain results. I am conscious of the 
manifold deficiencies in this undertaking of recognized 
difficulty, but trust that it will present to the reader, at least, 
a general idea of the great forces and factors which resulted 
in the linguistic phenomena of the land of Canaan from the 
earliest historical period to the overthrow of Jerusalem by 
Titus. 

I am particularly indebted to Sir Ernest A. Wallis Budge, 
Kt., for the cordial and ready manner in which he acceded to 
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my request to write a ' Foreword ' for this volume. His; 
reference to the ' Cappadocian ' tablets is a real addition to- 
the subject, aud is full of interest and instruction for the 
student. I regret that the recent monumental work of this 
scholar, By Nile and Tigris, came into my hands too late to 
be used in the preparation of this book. 

I must express my indebtedness to Dr. J. Eendel Harris,, 
who encouraged me in the preparation of this work and 
cordially advised its publication. And also to my son, the= 
Eev. N. Gourtenay James, M.E.S.L., who greatly assisted in 
verifying the references to the literature of the subject, and. 
who saved me much time and labour by reading the manu- 
script, correcting some errors, and by many suggestions 
respecting the arrangement and sequence of the matter. 

Lastly, I should be wanting in gratitude if I did not 
mention my obligations to the Publishers for their unfailing 
courtesy and helpful interest in the production of this book. 
Reference should be made to the care and skill of the 
Printers, whose work was rendered difficult by the many 
fouuts of Easteru (and sometimes new) characters required. 

The work is sent forth with the hope that it will' 

stimulate reading and study in this department of Oriental 

literature. 

J. COUETENAY JAMES. 

BOURNEBIOUTII, 
August 1920. 
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The Eev. J. Courtenay James, M.A, B.D., has asked me to 
write a ' Foreword ' to his work on the Language of Palestine. 
Now although I think a ' Foreword ' by myself or any other 
student of the Semitic languages wholly unnecessary, I gladly 
seize the opportunity of putting on record my high apprecia- 
tion of this volume, and of recommending its perusal to all 
who are interested in the past and present history of the 
Holy Land. I do this the more willingly because I know 
of no book in which the Language of Palestine is similarly 
treated, and because the need for such an introduction to the 
study of the languages, history and archaeology of western 
Asia is very great at the present moment. At no time in the 
history of the world was information concerning Palestine and 
Syria more eagerly sought for, and the more scholars can 
supply the greater will be the demand. The main facts 
concerning the history of the ancient peoples who inhabited 
western Asia — the Sumerians, and the Babylonian, Assyrian, 
Arabian and Palestinian Semites — have been well known 
to Oriental scholars and archaeologists for many years. 
But the results of their labours are for the most part en- 
shrined in the publications of learned Societies (usually 
written in a language other than English), and in volumes 
which on account of their cost and rarity are not easily 
accessible to the general reader. The minds of men are now 
focussed upon Palestine, and all are pondering over the past 
history of that country, and wondering how far future 
happenings there may be foretold from it. The appearance 
of this book is therefore most opportune, and its concise and 
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clear diction, and its honest and impartial statementB, should 
render it a peculiarly trustworthy guide to students, and to 
all who take more than a general interest in the Christian 
East. 

The Rev. J. Courtenay James is no blind follower of any 
special group of scholars or any ' school ' of thought. As far 
as I can see from the perusal of his book in the final revises, 
he has read very widely, and has acquired a good' working 
knowledge of several Semitic languages, and has spent many 
years in collecting facts and data bearing upon his main 
subject, the 'Language of Palestine.' These facts he has 
arranged in the order that seems to him correct, and the 
deductions which he has made from them are entirely his 
own. In my opinion the author's independence gives his 
book an enhanced and special value. He has gone to the 
best sources for information respecting the intricate subjects 
about which he writes, but he does not hesitate to differ 
from experts when the facts as he knows them justify him in 
so doing. His aim has been to give an account of the lan- 
guage, or rather languages, of Palestine and of their relation- 
ship to the Semitic dialects of Assyria, Arabia and Babylonia. 
In carrying out his project lie found it necessary to discuss 
the languages and history of the Sumerians, Accadiaiis (Baby- 
lonians), Assyrians, Hebrews, Syrians, both Eastern and 
Western, Arabs, Egyptians, etc. ; but the information which he 
has collected about these people is only used by him to 
illustrate his main thesis and to support part of it. Many 
authorities will be inclined to challenge some of his conclusions, 
especially on points about which conclusive evidence is not 
forthcoming, and, as the author admits, the full history of the 
Semites and their settlements has not been told by him. 
Thus the tablets that were found near Kara Eyuk just before 
the beginning of the Great War, and are now generally known 
as ' Cappadociau,' reveal the existence, already suspected, of a 
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large Semitic colony with a distinctive dialect in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caesarea at the end of the xxivth century B.C. 
These tablets are in reality documents belonging to a great 
banking house, which flourished there for about one hundred 
years, and are inscribed with the texts relating to the exten- 
sive Caravan Traffic which existed between Cilicia and the 
more northerly portions of Mesopotamia. The language in 
which these texts are written is pure Semitic, and has much in 
common with the Syriac language as written during the early 
centuries of the Christian Era. A very important character- 
istic of these texts is that they are written with a simpler 
syllabary than any other cuneiform document known to us ; 
the number of signs regularly employed is about one hundred. 
It is of interest also to note that the proper names found in 
these texts are partly Assyrian and partly Palestinian. The 
first to translate any ' Cappadocian ' document was Professor 
the Eev. A. H. Sayce, D.D., and his work has been continued 
by MM. Thureau Dangin and Contenau ; the former published 
the ' Cappadocian ' tablets preserved in the Louvre, and the '■ 
latter those that were in his private possession. I am glad 
to be able to say that an edition of the ' Cappadocian ' tablets 
in the British Museum has been undertaken by Mr. Sidney 
Smith, B.A., of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian 
Antiquities in the British Museum, and that his work is in 
an advanced state. 

It is greatly to be hoped that before many new editions 
of this book are called for, our information about many 
subjects which are now being discussed intensively may 
be greatly increased. There is reason to believe that the 
Sumerologists will be able to give us definite information 
about the origin of the Sumerians and their language, and to 
settle the vexed question of the date of their original occupa- 
tion of Mesopotamia. Little, probably nothing, has yet been 
done which will justify us in assuming that the Jlittite 
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problem is near solution, for the inscriptions in Hittite hiero- 
glyphs from Carchemish cannot be deciphered, and very 
much has to be done yet by Hrozny and his followers, before 
the Hittite texts written in cuneiform will be made to deliver 
up their secrets to us. Our greatest hope lies in the excava- 
tions wliich the Trustees of the British Musuem are carrying 
on at Carchemish on tlie Euphrates, where, it is quite prob- 
able, a bilingual inscription in Hittite and some known 
language may one day be discovered. Such difficulties and 
problems as the alleged relationship of the ancient Egyptian 
language to the Semitic languages, the relationship of Hittite 
to the Aryan languages, and the character of the languages 
of Mitani and Philistia, etc., our author treats carefully and 
with due reserve ; he says enough to indicate the difficulties, 
and he refers to the proper authorities. It will be time 
enough to emphasize such abstruse matters to the beginners 
when definite information about them has been acquired. 

I hope that the Tublishers will find it convenient to keep 
the type for this book in such a form that the necessary 
alterations, due to the progress of Palestinian and Meso- 
potamian archaeology, may be made without delay. 



KRNEST WALLIS BUDGE. 



Briti.sh Museum, 2ith August 1920. 
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THE 
LANGUAGE OF PALESTINE 

I 

INTRODUCTION 

HISTORICAL OUTLINE 

We can never know the immense lapse of time required for 
the Semitic branch of the human family to develop into so 
many nationalities, and to evolve so many clearly marked 
languages, as we find at the beginning of the Graeco-Roniaii 
period. The Semites ceased to march with the progress of 
civilization, being static rather than dynamic. Yet through 
tiiat extraordinary factor — the Jew — they have exercised 
tremendous influence on the commercial and religious history 
of the world. The Asiatic section of the Aryan race has 
contributed comparatively little to the enlightenment and 
progress of mankind. The Hindoo is a visionary, and the 
Persian is a genuine nomad. The Suinerian kingd(jms were 
first conquered by the Babylonians, and these in their turn 
by the Assyrians. Babylon again rose in power, but only to 
he finally overthrown by Persia in the fifth century B.C. 
Egypt after a long struggle with many powers became 
subject to the I'ersians in the foiirtli century B.C. Once more 
Egypt rose in strength and threw off the foreign yoke, but 
fell at last under the might of Alexander tlie Great. Under 
the Ptolemies Egypt flourished till 31 B.C., when Cleopatra, 
the last of the dynasty of the Ptolemies, was defeated at 
Actium by Augustus, and Egypt became a province of Eome. 
Thus when the curtain of history is lifted we see Egypt and 
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2 THE LANGUAGE OF PALESTINE 

the empires of Western Asia rising into aggressive life and 
power. Then the Greeks enter upon the scene, with their 
wonderful intellectual equipment and artistic skill, to play 
their part iu the world's drama. For a moment the two 
great forces — Pereia and Greece — face each other. The first 
attack is made by the East upon tlie West, but ultimately 
intellect triumphs over numbers, and the conquests of Grecian 
arms bring East and West together under a common' 
government with a common official language. Meanwhile a 
new power is rising iu the West, and irresistibly grows till no 
nation is left unconquered, and when the curtain falls the 
Roman Empire is conterminous with the known world.* 

We turn again to this alluring panorama of ancient 
empires, rising and falling, surging to and fro as their fortunes 
ebbed aud flowed. The shadowy Sumerian appeared from an 
unknown source, possibly from the distant east by way of 
Persia. Settling on the Indian Sea near the estuary of the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, they founded their kingdom, 
with centres at ' Babel, aud Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the laud of Shiuar.''' These primitive tribes brought 
their rude picture-writiug with them, which they turned iuto 
wedge-shaped impressions on the ready-found plastic clay of 
their new habitat. From the south the Semites moved out 
of Arabia, thrusting themselves northward, and forcing the 
Sumerian settlers to evacuate, they occupied the plains of 
Mesopotamia aud the Euphrates basin. Perhaps possessing 
uo native system of writing, they adopted the Sumerian 
alphabet, usiug it, however confusedly, to record their speech. 
These Semitic clans pressed beyond Babylon and founded 

' The following liteiatme, general ami special, may be named here : 
Miisiiero, Vhistoirc ancicnnc lies Peuplcs dc I'Oricnt dassiquc (Eng. trans. 
3 vols.) ;' Meyer, Geschichtc Altcrthums; Hall, The Ancient Hist, of the 
Near East; Kogers, Hist, of Babl. and Assyr. ; Garstang, The Land of 
the Hittites ; Evans, Scrijita Minoa, vol. i. ; Hogarth, Ionia and the EaM ; 
Hawes, Crete, the Forerunner of Greece ; Belocli, Griechische Gesehiehte ; 
Hogarth, Philip and Alexander; Droysen, Das Hellenismus; Modestov, 
Introduction a I'Histoire Romaine. 

»Gen. 10'». \i SftnJmr in the Tell el-Amarna tablets, and Sangara'm 
the Egyptian inscriptions, can ix; identified with iViP, then ' Shinar ' prob- 
ably =' Babylonia' (cf. Meyer, ^gyptiaca, 63 f.; Rogers, Hist, of Bab. 
and Ass. i. 411). 
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Asshur and Calah and llescn and Nineveh, aud established 
Assyria between the Persian hills on the east aud tlie Syrian 
desert on the south-west. Looking uortli-west the Haiti 
(Hittites) regions stretch along the banks of the Euphrates, 
and include Carchemish and Kadesh aud Pteria (the moderu 
Boghaz Keui), extending as far as Smyrna.* Turning west- 
wards there are mighty movements up the Nile valley of a 
people whose origin cannot be traced. They cross the 
isthmus and come into conflict with Sumerians and Semites 
and Hittites, and then for centuries there are fierce incur- 
sions into each other's territory, until both Nineveh aud 
Memphis are fallen in the dust. Branches of Semites emerge 
on the Mediterranean coast-lauds, touched with a Minoan 
civilization, and Phoeniciaus and Philistines occupy the 
regions west of the Jordan, including Tyre and Sidon aud 
Sarepta and Byblos. From among the commingling tribes 
the Habiri (Hebrews) appear on the borders of Palestine, and 
urge their way under heroic leaders into a foothold among 
the Canaanites.^ These Habiri were probably a community 
made up of bold clans, which at different times crossed the 
Euphrates, and being of kindred origin, spirit aud purpose, 
resolved upon concerted action in migration and worship. 
The history of these people is the most romantic on record ; 
they have lost everything, except their soul. 

' It is now practically proved that the Hittite inscriptions cover the 
period 1200-800 B.C. Th^se inscriptions and kindred remains have been 
found in Cappadocia, Lycaonia, Phrygia and north Syria. At Karabel 
an inscription, with a Hittite waiTior and a brief script, has been found, 
showing that the sphere of Hittite influence included Smyrna. Vide 
Jensen, Hittiter und Annenier, 189S ; Koldewey, Die Hcttitisehe Inschrift 
gefunden in der Konigsburg von Babylon, 1900. 

° The best etymology of \])n, -jyja is from yj3, to be low, hence ' low- 
land,' ' lowlanders ' (cf . G. A. Smith, Ilkt. Geogr. 4-5). This explanation 
ia supported by the use of the opposite term "idk, ' highlanders,' 
' mountaineers ' (cf. Num. 13'°, Jos. 11'). The ncn (Aram. •vrvoK) are said 
to be descendants of [VJa (Gen. 10"- "). This suggests close relationship of 
origin, they probably migrated together, aud afterwards divided, at first 
making the Jordan a natural division. Both terms apparently are found 
on the Aniarna tablets— the Kinahna or Kinahhi and the Mar-tu or 
Amurru. The Kinahhi were perhaps the earlier people, occupying the 
lowlands of north-west Palestine, and the Amurru the later section and 
successors, occupying the highlands of north-east and central Palestine. 
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CONQUEST AND LANGUAGE 

It is difficult to estimate the effects on language of the 
conflicts and mixings of Africans, Asiatics and Europeans in 
the wide districts around the Red Sea, and in southern Asia 
generally. The dialectical consequences due to Oriental 
nomadism are very complex, and not easily described. If the 
country lying between the Euphrates and the Tigris could 
deliver up all its secrets, we should follow more intelligibly 
the movements of the primitive Semitic tribes, and realize 
more definitely the effect of tribal migrations on the idiom 
and pronunciation of their languages. The wandering tribes 
were often in conflict, and conquest often meant exile or 
slavery for the vanquished. A military defeat was some- 
times the precursor of a linguistic defeat, inasmuch as the 
conqueror imposed both his law and his language on the weaker 
power. Egypt, Phoenicia, Assyria, Persia, Israel, Greece, con- 
tributed to the old-world drama, and each passed on something 
to the stock vocabulary of later times. The presence of 
foreign words and idioms in the Old Testament Hebrew, in the 
LXX, and even in the New Testament Greek, is some evidence 
of the lexical and .syntactical processes that went on. 

It must not, however, be imagined that a new government 
under a foreign power is always, or ever immediately, followed 
by a new or foreign language. The French government of 
llrittauy did not quickly supersede the Celtic language of the 
province. Wales has long been under English rule, but Welsh 
is still tlie common language of tlie industrial classes through- 
out the Principality. For a liundrcd and fifty years India 
has been in some sense subject to British statesmanship, but 
all tlie provinces continue to speak the native tongues. So 
the imposition of Greek and Roman law and government 
upon southern Asia and northern Africa did not supplant 
the native dialects. These remained almost unaffected in the 
vast districts beyond the direct influence of the great centres 
of population and of civilization. But the new language, 
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Greek, became the official and literary speech in the leading 
cities, particularly at Alexandria. Here as early as the 
third century B.C. the need was felt for a Greek version of 
the Old Testament. But the LXX was not intended for the 
native tribes of northern Africa and of Asia Minor. It was 
produced by the most learned men of the age, and was 
intended for a limited, but fairly well educated, section of the 
community — the Jews, who through travel and commerce 
had become acquainted with Greek.^ 



Ill 



RACE-CLASSIFICATION 

Ethnologists are not yet agreed on any system of race- 
classification. With this problem we are not concerned. 
Our survey only directly covers the Semitic area. The 
Negro, Malay, and N. American Indian scarcely enter into 
history. The Mongolian has little more than touched tlie 
fringe of history, being static rather tlian dynamic. It is 
only where the Mongol is brought into contact with Western 
civilization, as in the case of the Turks and Japanese, that 
he can find a place in history. It is to the ' Caucasian ' 
that we must turn to find liistory. The term ' Caucasian ' 
is used rather topically than literally, to denote the source 
of those peoples who have played momentous parts in tlie 
history of the world. Both nations and languages require 
much time for their development. The law of gradualism is 
everywhere evident, and act and speech come into the great 
cosmic process. No doubt linguistic changes may be effected 
rapidly. ' If there be nothing like literature or society,' says 
Max Miiller, ' to keep changes withhi limits, two villages, 
separated for only a few generations, will soon become 
mutually unintelligible.' 

The differences in the physical and mental states of 

' Tlie best modern work on the LXX is Swete, Introd. to the OT. in Gk. 
(1900) ; cf. Thacker.ay, Gram, of the OT. in Gk. accord, to the Sept. (1909) ; 
Nestle, in Hastings' Dirt, of the Bible, s.v. ' Septnagint.' 
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niankiud are to be regarded rather as dilFerences of develop- 
ment than of origin. Perhaps there has not been within 
historical times a strictly pure race of men. All the families 
and groups of mankind have been more or less crossed and 
mixed. Hereditary types have prevailed in certain clearly 
marked races. But the origin of the type in every case 
eludes us. Along with these physical and mental changes 
there have been specific linguistic differentiations. But 
definite divisions of race and language cannot be stated in all 
cases ; there are many intermixtures and overlappings. Two 
or three tilings must he remembered : some divisions of race 
and language are transmissible and interchangeable ; there 
are many exceptions to all ethnological and linguistic rules, 
indicating, perhaps, in some instances a reversion to a 
conmion type ; the crossings of tribes and the mixtures of 
languages are so numerous and subtle that the best analytical 
scheme can only be approximately correct. The section in 
tliis work on ' Linguistic Genealogy ' will confirm the fore- 
going statements. The present study is restricted almost 
entirely to Semitic ; the Aryan belongs to another category, 
and tliere is no clear bridge from the one to the other. 
Aryan has never grown on a Semitic stock, neither has 
Semitic succeeded on Aryan soil. 



IV 



EVOLUTION OF THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 

Tlie thesis of Scldeicher must not be accepted quite 
literally, ' that no grannuatical catei^ories exist in the con- 
sciousness of the speaker which do not find formal expres- 
sion in sound.' I'robably there are many exceptions to this 
rule, but from the nature of the propo.sition the exceptions 
are often diflicnlt to demonstrate. It is, however, pretty 
safe to affirm that no clear grannuatical associations, as such, 
exist in the consciousness of a .speaker, which are not 
emboiUed in orderly speech. With tlie Oriental, thouglit 
and language moved more intimatelj' together than in later 
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times among Western people. The Semite had the power 
of transporting himself backward or forward with wonderful 
vividness, thus he could realize the future as either present 
or past. In this way the mind of the Semite kept company 
• with his thought, and his speech was the immediate projection 
of his consciousness. For this reason the so-called Tenses m 
Hebrew, and kindred languages, are really moods ; they express 
not time past or future, but states complete or incomplete. 

We have no means of tracing the orderly evolution of 
the primitive languages of mankind. There are apparent 
breaks in the course of human speech, which suggest at first 
sight that new types of language were attained per solium. 
The direct evidence would lead to the conclusion that there 
have been violent disruptions, along with progressive develop- 
ments in the history of the earliest languages of the world. 
This fact seems to have occupied the minds of the most 
ancient writers, as the legend of Babel suggests. No doubt 
if all the historical facts were available it would be possible 
to explain the causes of the linguistic changes which are 
found in the most ancient records. It may readily be 
believed that many racial and linguistic transformations took 
place rapidly. The frequent migrations of tribes to distant 
regions, where they would be brought into contact with new 
forms of speech, and the devastating wars, which often 
plunged whole tribes into captivity among foreign peoples 
and tongues, would result in comparatively sudden changes 
of language, and the production of new dialects. It is 
instructive to recall in this connexion the comparatively 
stable character of Arabic, due to * the tranquil and secluded 
habits of the Arab tribes,' and the many fluctuations of 
Hebrew and Aramaic, due to ' the migratory and unsettled 
life of the early Hebrews ' and later Aramaeans. 

It is proved that radical differences of language are 
contingent upon diff^erences of race. Language is a product 
of mind, and in its turn becomes an index to the thought of 
a people. In the evolution of races different types of mind 
are developed, and these find expression in different modes of 
speech. Thus the difference between one family of language 
and another is not primarily in vocabulary and grammar. 
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but iu a morphological elemeut which is difficult to define 
and illustrate. Not only do ideas differ, but the manner iu 
which ideas are formed into sentences is a differentiating 
factor between various races and nations of men. The 
Semite and the Greek represent two very different races; 
they do not think in the same manner, and it follows that 
their ^ linguistic forms will reveal corresponding varieties. 
The Semite is a poet an.l word-painter, not a logician and 
scientist; a free chronicler, not an expert historian. The 
constitutional and hereditary traits of the Oriental mind 
inevitably reveal themselves in the common speech and 
literature of the people. The Greek is philosophic, precise, 
finished; he seeks to convince, and strives after literary 
ellect. This original diderence of mind is quite apparent iu 
the language of the two races. In general it may be said 
tliat the Semitic language is psychologically correct ; Greek 
IS mechanically exact. 'Knowledge is power,' not only in 
the material liislory of natiuns,» but also in the linguistic 
development of mankind. language is dependent on 
thonght, and is closely related to religion and morality. 
Eincurus taught that words were formed originally, not by 
an arbitrary law, but by a natural process, in harmony with 
our sensations and ideas. This is true, but not iu the 
materialistic sense of Epicurus, according to whom the soul 
IS but a collection of infinitesimal atoms. Language is not 
tlie ].ioduct of any ' fortuitous concourse of atoms,' but the 
coliercnt articulation of a rational spirit. It is true that, 
other conditions being equal, the nation with the mightiest 
intellectual genius must be in the ascendant. It is when 
the ascendant intellect is supported and directed by a pure 
religious ideal that the onward march is irresistible. A 
moral decline generally precedes an intellectual decadence, 
and along with this a deterioration of language. 

Temperament has much to do with the character of a 

TosUa vcro qiiam in Asia Cyrus, in Graecia Lacedaemonii et 
Athcmensc.1 cocpcrc uebis atquc vationcs subigcve, Inbidiiicm dominandi 
causnm belli hnbcrc, mnxumam gloriam in maxumo imjicrio piilare, tvm 
dcmiimpniirulo ntquc ncgotiis conpcrtum est in beUoplurwmim inqenium 
I'osse (S.all. IJdl. Cut. ii. 2). 
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people's speech. The Greek was philosophic and Jus language 
academic ; the Semite was imaginative and his language 
pictorial. The former was deductive, the latter intuitive. 
Whatever the mind of the Semite realized was put in the 
past, though it might be future. Hence the future could be 
used of the historic past, and the preterite of the prophetic 
future. This characteristic of language was due largely to 
native temperamental qualities. When these inherent dis- 
positions were touched and quickened by religion they 
affected speech in a still more characteristic way. No word 
is more strikingly Semitic than the pictorial ' Behold ! ' ' 
which is an appeal to the imagination, and which plays a 
great part in Hebrew religious phraseology. The language 
of religion does not require nice grammatical distinctions or 
exact syntactical codes. Hence iu the sacred writings of 
the Jews we do not find ' propositions moulded by inter- 
dependence and mutual subordination into complete periods,' 
but sentences made up of a succession of co-ordinate pro- 
positions, a disregard of particles, and inconsequent phrases 
expressing emotion. The religion of Israel did not perhaps 
invent or introduce many new words, but it heightened the 
meaning of some old terms, and used others in novel and 
unprecedented ways. Nearly all Hebrew literature that has 
come down to us is religious, or in some way connected with 
religion. This fact must always be remembered in any study 
of the language. It is when the writer attains the clearest 
spiritual insight that we find the highest forms of impressive 
language. In the history of the Jews this period was 
reached just before and soon after the Exile. A language 
that is largely employed with the expression of religious 
ideas and cults will be narrow and exclusive ; when it breaks 
over its native boundaries, it loses its individuality and 
primitive character. It gains in breadth and explicitness at 

' Perhaps the original use of jn, mn was liypothetical (of. 1 S. 20", 
Dt. l.S") ; it was often a vLviil iiietliod of expressing some condition (cf. 
1 S. 9', 2 S. 18"). The same applies to some Avam. inscrip. (Zenj. Hndud, 
1. 29; NSrab, 1. 1. 11). The use of yy in Ex. 4' illus. the ilemonstrative- 
e.\liortative significance of tlie particle. Expressions like "iin .iin> tdn hd '3 
(Is. 60"'), uz'nW nm (Is. 40"), .are peculiarly Hebraic and belong to the 
religious nomenclature of Israel. 
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the cost of originality ; there is a siiuphficatiou of grammar 
and orthography, hut an impoverishment of rugged expression. 
Metaphorical funds are augmented, but often only to be 
stereotyped. Contact with foreign nations lowered the 
standard of the Jews' sacred language, and a similar widen- 
ing of influence led to the degeneration of I'ericlean Greek.' 



THE ART OF WRITING 

This is an inherent possession of all people, but only 
comes into evidence under certain conditions. The expression 
of ideas in writing may be graphically represented as follows : 

OUIGINAL IDEAS. 

PlCTOGEAMS : 
i.e. ideogrnpliic writing. 

SVMI!OL-GRAMS : 

i.e. fxTiliieviated picture-writing. 

ruONOORAMS : 

i.e.. .sviiil'ols as souiid-valnes. 

I 
Syllaiiic Writino : 

i.e. the sign represents a wliole syllable. 

Ai.riiAitF.Tic WniTiNa : 
i.e. the sign represents a single sound.' 

The development of the art is more or less empirical, but 
the art itself is intuitive. In the earliest records of the 
nations the introduction of writing seemed the result of mere 

' It is a curious fact that in the case of most langu.ages the f.arther we 
go b.ick the purer is their character. Then if 'languages are the best 
mirror of the huni.au mind' (Leibnitz), what becomes of our boasted 
intcllcotual advancement? We reckon as 'liberally educated' those 
only who have spent the best years of their youth in acquiring a 
knowledge of (Jreek ami Latin literatiue ! (Cf. the ref. to Sanskrit in 
Si-li(ipenhauer, Pnycvffrt viul Paialijtoinena, sect. 307). 

' Vide FtiesimUcx of MSS and Intcriji. of the Pitlocoqraphienl Soeichj ; 
Silvcstro, Unircrmit Puloeorjiriphy; Thonipson, Greek anil L'llin Paloco- 
gniplii/, l!)l>3. 
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caprice and chance. But probably some definite experience 
called forth the slumbering power, and whenever the need 
arose the faculty was available. Generally it may be said 
that in the remotest times, before the original people of the 
earth became migratory, a written language was not required. 
But when boundaries between one tribal possession and 
another had to be marked and ratified, and when commnnica- 
tion between more or less distant provinces became necessary, 
a written signary was called into existence. A surprising 
feature in this connexion, and one seldom noticed, is the 
facility with which a people can reduce their speech to 
writing. In modern times we know how negroes and other 
tribes promptly seize the idea of writing from the civilized 
settlers, and how rapidly they adapt our alphabet to their 
language. A very ancient language may, in this way, quickly 
assume a modern appearance. This may be regarded as a 
preliminary hint that the script is not always a safe guide to 
the age of a language. Here, too, it may be pointed out that 
the absence of writing on tombs and certain stelae, where we 
might naturally expect to find it, is not to be regarded as 
proof of the absence of a written language. It is true that 
most memorial monoliths are foimd to have some engraving, 
but doubtless tliere were many exceptions in ancient times. 
Even in our day uninscribed monuments have been raised to 
the memory of notable persons. A study of inscril>ed stelae 
wotild throw nmch light on language and history.' 



VI 



PRE-HISTORIC SIGNARY 

No attempt is here made to trace the origin of the 
alphabet. Though in tliis study we go no farther back than 

' Darins set up two coknnns on the banks of the Hosphorus to mark 
the extent of his triumphs — one engravoil in Assyrian and the other in 
Greek characters : OrjTiadfLepot S^ Kal rbi' Hdanopov^ <r7-TjXai faTTjffe Sijo fV' avTifi 
\l9ov XevKoC, ifTafiiiv ypafi/mTa, it filv ti'ik 'Aaailpia, et Si tt)!" 'EXXt/kikcL, lOvea 
rrivTa Svairtp J/ye (Ilerod. iv. 87). 
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the hieroglyphic writing, it is certain that there was a con- 
siderahle signarj' in far earlier times. The Mediterranean 
alphabets no doubt owe something to the Egyptian hieratic 
and the Babylonian archaic signs. But these by no means 
account for the full character of the Phoenician and Greek 
signary of later times. From pre-historic times Egypt 
supplies hints of a very ancient system of signs, some dating 
as early as 7000 n.o. It is probable that the most primitive 
signary was the fullest and least systematic, and that later 
al|ihabetR are abbreviations. It is found that more than forty 
linear signs were in continuous use from before 7000 B.C., 
and from these the signs of the historical alphabets were 
evolved.^ Hittite was perhaps the intermediary between 
Egyptian and Aegean script. Hittite was the source of the 
Lycian and other Anatolian systeins of writing.* 

At present no certain conclusion can be advanced 
respecting the inllueuces behind the Semitic invasion of 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. A pre-Semitic element is now 
evident enough. The clay tablets recently discovered at Suaa 
are in.scribcd in a sort of proto-Elamite script, which is 
apparently a pre-Semitic system. The signary of these 
tablets is quite dillerent from that of the Sumerian and 
Babylonian Semites. A few of the ideographs bear a likeness 
to those of Babylonia, but generally they are totally distinct 
and constructed on a plan which seems original. These 
tablets really exhibit a new type of cuneiform in its early 
stage, still I)earing marks of its hieroglyphic character. Now, 
it is ,s[iei'ially to be observed that tlie pre-Semitic elements 
in Mesopotamia are clearly distinct from the j)re-Seniitic 
elements in Palestine. In the former province these elements 
are decidedly of Sumerian origin ; in the latter, they are due 
to the older tribes of the Mediterranean basis, that is, to 
peoples having affinities with the older inhabitants of Greece, 

' More precisely: 'Of 41 .aliilialietic signs, 19 occur in 1200-1400 B.C., 
32 in 3000 n.c, 27 in 5500 n.c, nnd 31 in 7000 n.c' (Flinders Petrie, 
Harmmvnrth Hist, of Ihc World, vol. i. p. 258). 

' Thai (ik. civilization ami literature Avere inflnenced by Aegean earlier 
than by Phoenician is suggested by the Homeric lays and Hellenic myths, 
in which there is more reference to Uk. ships than to Sidonian ; Tyriaii 
power, too, is j-et future. 
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Egypt and the North African littoral. To this race must 
probably be ascribed the characteristic ' Canaanite ' factors 
in the Semitic civilization of Palestine. It is suggestive that 
both in Crete and Palestine sacred stones and groves were 
associated with worship. Recent archaeological research has 
tended to show that the religious cult of Crete was pre- 
Hellenic, and that of Palestine pre-Semitic in origin. This 
modern theory is likely to change completely the generally 
accepted belief concerning the primitive sources of Greek and 
Semitic worship.^ 



VII 



EARLIEST WRITING 

The origin of writing goes back to pre-historic times, and 
any conclusion respecting the period prior to the first records 
is mere speculation. The oldest records are Egyptian, they 
contain the name of Menes,^ and go back to the first dynasty, 
circa 5000 B.C. The earliest writing — Egyptian, Phoenician, 
Hittite, Greek — is found on stune.' The most ancient writing 

' The excavations at Su.sa are likely to throw con.sidcrable light upon 
the history and language of Elani. Susa is referred to in Babylonian 
documents of the second dynasty of Ur, eirca 2400 B.C. Recent discoveries 
have shown that at this time Susa was subject to Babylonia, and peopled 
by a Semitic race. It was after the rise of the Kassite dynasty in 
Babylonia that the kings of Ansuin assumed authority over Ehim, with 
Susa as capital. From this time Susa was the seat and centre of the non- 
Semitic rulers of Elam. The names of these kings are recordeil in both 
the Babylonian and Elaniite inscriptions. The latter inscriptions are 
written in the Babylonian cuneiform script, but dialectically they are 
constructed on the Elamite agglutinative system. This language was 
closely allied to the New Susian dialect, eNhibited in the second column 
of the Achaemenian inscription. Its decipherment is as yet only partial 
{vide Dieulafoy, L'Acropole dc Susc, 1890 ; Billerbeck, Sitsa, 1893 ; De 
Morgan, Dclcgntion en Perse, vol. ii. 1900). 

' Later Egyptians called Menes the founder of Memphis (•\i) : tm M^ko, 
rhv rpCjToii PaviKeilaavra AlyOwTov, ol Ipifs IXeyov, tovto fiiy, iiroyfipvpwirai Kal 
Tj)!' Minijitp, K.T.X. (Herod, ii. 99). 

' Clay was chiefly used for writing in Babylonia. The Hebrew .nj^S, 
'brick,' 'tablet,' is rendered by the LXX TrXivffos, 'brick,' or anything 
shaped like a brick (cf. Eiiek. 4'), 
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oil paiiynis is inolxibly tluit found at Sakkaia,* lecordiug 
events in tlie lime of Assa, the last king of the fiftli dynasty, 
circa 3550 n.c. The earliest records extant written in a 
Canaanitisl) language are apparently the Tell el-Aniarna 
tablets.^ These were written by vassal princes in Palestine 
and Syria to the Egyptian king and his officers, circa 
1400 n.c, perhaps a little before, or about the time of the 
Israelitish invasion of C.'inaau. The Cretan inscriptions dis- 
covered at Knossos, written on tablets partly hieroglyphic, 
but chielly linear script, belong to the same period as the Tell 
el-Amarua correspondence. These are, of course, earlier 
than tiie Phoenician monuments with, which the Aegean 
abounds. 

An interesting point is raised here and will be considered 
later, how far the Greek writing was indebted to Egypt, to 
the Aegean, and to Phoenicia. In Crete Phoenicians and 
Greeks lived side by side, and both were in contact with 
Egyptian civilization. The rise of the Greek states was in 
some way due to the combined influence of Egyptian, Minoaii,' 
and Phoenician civilization. Out of the Sidonian (early 
Phoenician) alphabet was evolved the Aramaic script. In 
Assyria as early as vii cent. B.C., and in Babylonia as early 
as vi cent. B.C., the Aramaic script began to supersede the 
earlier type. From the v cent. n.c. to i cent. n.c. the 
Aramaic script was commonly employed in international 
correspondence throughout Western Asia, and its development 
can be definitely traced. In the Aegean the Greeks came 
into contact with the Phoenician hieratic writing before they 
became accpiainted with tlie Babylonian Aramaic script. 
Itcncc the Greek alphabet was developed from the older type 
of Phoenician, and not from the Aramaic. 

The Greek and Aramaic alphabets are two branches of 
a pre-Helleuic and pre-Semitic signary through Phoenician. 
The Phoenicians were not so much the ' inventors ' of the 
alphabet as the ' evolvers ' of a script whose roots lie far 

' At this villaf;e is tlie necropolis of .ancient Menipliis. 
' I'idc Winckler, in Kcil inschriftlkhe Dibliothck, vol. v. (1896). 
' From Mines, iierii.aps a niytliieal king, alraut wlioni many legends 
grew up ; regarJed as liistoiical by Tlnicyiliiles (i. 4. 8). 
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back.^ It is quite possible that Babylonia was in possession 
of an alphabetic script, whose phonetics and other peculiarities 
were employed in the production of a Semitic language. 
Babylonian infiuence is apparent enough in Semitic, but tiie 
Semitic alphabet is not of Babylonian origin. Out of several 
elements an alphabet was developed among the Phoenicians 
about 1000 B.C. from some systems of linear signs inherited 
from their non-Semitic predecessors, and from the older 
inhabitants of the Mediterranean coast-lands. Through 
Phoenician activity this alphabet spread in two main directions : 
(I) to Greece and thence became the basis of all European 
writing ; (2) to Aramaea — Mesopotamia and Ijecame the 
common script of Western Asia. Before 1000 B.C. the 
Phoenicians for a time used the cuneiform system, but this 
soon became too cumbrous and the evolved signary was 
generally employed for commercial purposes. But inevitably 
the earlier use of cuneiform left its mark on the superseding 
alphabetic systems. 

VIII 

DIUECriON OF WRITING 

Generally we may accept the opinion that Phoeuiciaii 
writing was derived from Egyptian hieroglyphic or picture- 
writing through hieratic. This conclusion has to be some- 
what modified as a result of the researches in Egyptology, 
particularly those of Emanuel de Bouge.^ He found the 
prototype of the Phoenician script in an older and ill-formed 
hieratic writing, which obtained in the time of the early 
empire, probably before the Hyksos kings. This ancient 
script has been preserved in the * Papyrus Prisse,' now in the 

' Lucan, in liis famous epic Pharsalin, prescrvc-s the tradition tliat the 
Phoenician was the first alpliabet invented : 

Phoenices primi, faunae si creditur, ausi 

Mansnravi rudibii^ vocem signarc fguris. 

Uther.s attribute the origin of letters to Thotli (tlie Gk. 'Ep^^s), and tliere- 

fore make Egypt tlie home of symbolic characters (Diod. Sic. Lib. 1. ; 

Aelianus, Hist. I. xiv. 34 ; Pliny, HUt. Nat. 1. vii. 36). Viilc p. 80. 

Mim. sur VOrigine £gi/ptienn.e de VAlpluibet Pfienicien, 1874. 
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National Library at Paris. This MS is perhaps tbe oldest 
literary composition that has come from Egypt. It contains 
the proverbs of Ptah-hotep. It reads from ri^M to left. It 
must be borne in mind that hieroglyphic writing ran both 
ways— from right to left on some monuments, and from left 
to riaht on others ; hieroglyphic writing was never ^owo-rpo- 
4>r,hL Originally it is probable that hieroglyphic writing 
ran from top to bottom, so the early Babylonian and the 
modern Chinese. With the development of hieratic writing 
from hieroglyphic came the change from perpendicular to 
horizontal writing. It was a matter of indifference or of a 
scrilje's taste whether the linear script ran from right to left 
or vice versa. Hence, as stated, some ancient hieratic records 
proceeded in one direction, and others in the opposite direc- 
tion. The ' Prisse ' type prevailed and became the prototype 
of nearly all Semitic writings. 

But how came the Greeks to write from left to right ? 
It as generally supposed the Greeks imitated the Phoenicians 
we should expect them to write from right to left Now, it 
is probable that the Greeks were acquainted with Egyptian 
hieratic before they were influenced by Phoenician Hence 
it is possible that they had some acquaintance with the two 
directions of hieratic writing. Phoenician activity may have 
influenced them towards right to left writing, and this is the 
direction of some of the earliest Greek jnscr.ptiona The 
other direction, however, was not forgotten, and the two 
methods found expression in the ^m-' .^r'^^t^l^tl 
writing, which characterised the Greek inscriptions, notably 
in the vi cent. B.C. It is possible, perhaps, to find in some- 
what earlier events a factor which tended to deternnne the direc- 
tion of Greek writing. When the Greeks came into contact 
with Aegean and Asiatic tribes it was necessary to mark oft 
Ze terdtory from another to prevent overlapping and con- 
S This was done by the fixing of boundary-stones, winch 
were commonly distinguished by some engvavement. It is 
;Xble that the Pelasgi (? = Sidonians-Phoenicians) ^ were 
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commissioned to mark these boundary posts.* These people 
had been taught to write by association with west Asian 
Semites, while the Greeks were still a purely pastoral com- 
munity, without any pretence to literary attainments. The 
Pelasgi had a script, which was in some sense peculiar, and 
which belonged to the pre-Homeric age. Diodorus, referring 
to Linus, says: 'This Linus, they say, wrote in Pelasgian 
(? Phoenician) letters the acts of the first Bacchus, and left 
other stories in his writings behind him. Orpheus, too, it is 
said, used the same characters, and Pronapides, Homer's 
master, an ingenious musician.'* In addition to some 
peculiarity of letter-forms, the Pelasgi writing probably per- 
petuated that type of hieratic inscription which was from left 
to right {vide supra). Moreover it possibly occurred to these 
stone-cutters, who of course held the chisel in the left hand, 
that it would be easier and more natural to begin the engrav- 
inc on the side of the stone opposite the chisel, that is, on 
the left hand side, and proceed towards the right. To this 
period then we must look for the initiation of left to right 
writing among the Greeks. If the foregoing explanation be 
valid, the present mode of writing is due to the continuation 
and evolution of the innovation of the Pelasgi engravers. 

Herodotus was acquainted with the two directions of 
writing — the Egyptian from right to left, and the Greek from 

Gen. 10", and the LXX and Eusebius insert tlie term 'EXiird, in addition to 
'loiiay. The Athenians are called 'Idoves by Homer (7/. xiii. 685), and 
Aeschylus {Prom. 175, 561). Now according to Herodotus (i. 56) the 
lonians of Asia Minor were originally Pelasgi, and they inhabited 
Ach.aia in the Peloponnesus (ib. 145). Further, lie says, the Athenians, 
being Pelasgi. were called lonians. a name, however, which they resented 
{ib. 143. viii. 44). It was the Ionian type of Greek alphabet which 
l>ecanie the standard for all the Greek States. In the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions in the time of Sargon {circa 709 D.C.), the name Vavnan or'Vmian is 
used of Cyprus, where the Assyrians early came into contact with the 
Greeks. [Vide Max Miiller, Asien u. Eurojia, 369 ff. ; Stade, Ausgevmhlte 
Akmiemischc Eeden u. Abliandlungcn (1S99), 123-142.] 
' Vide Diodorus (Siculus), Liber v. 

' The original is : riv S' ofv Mvov ^ao-I roit XliXaayiKoTs ypdit/iairt o-wrafdi- 
fitvov riy toC irp^Tov Aiofi/aou Trprfjcis, Kal riy dXXar ti,v6o\oy{ai anoKinelv tv toIs 
liTOnv^liaatv. i/iotut Si toiJtois xP^"'""'^'" '''''5 neXoffyiKoct -ypifiiiaai tAv 'Op<p(a, 
Kal UpovavlSyiv rhv 'Oftrjpov StSA.iFKa\oVf ev^vij ycyovdra fie\owoiov {Lib. iii. 
sect. Ixvi.). 
2 
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left to right. But he says uothmg about the origin of these 
opposite methods; his language however is interesting: 
'The Greeks write and cipher, moving the hand from left to 
right; hut the Egyptians from riglit to left: and doing so 
tliey say tliey do it right-wards, and the Greeks left-wards. 
Thoy have two forms of writing, one of which is called hieratic, 
the other demotic' ^ 

Anotlier theory is wf)rtli notice, though by some it may 
))e considered too ingenious to be satisfactory. This theory 
connects the direction of writing with religious intuition. 
Iilany of the differences between Semites and Aryans were 
due to innate characteristics and original dispositions. In all 
countries the priests were probaljly the first to represent 
words by signs, that is, were the first to reduce language to 
writing. This was a sacred, a religious function, a divine 
inspiration. The priests of the Southern hemisphere, that is, 
the priests of the black races — the Semites included — turned 
tlieir faces towards the South as they traced their mysterious 
signs on stone, clay or skin ; the hand was moved towards 
the East, the source of light and wisdom. Hence tliey wrote 
from right to left. The priests of the Northern hemisphere, 
that is, the priests of the white races— the Aryans— turned 
their faces towards the North, tlie liome of their ancestors, 
when they were occupied in the sacred duty of writing ; the 
hand as in the case of the Semites and for the same reason, 
was moved towards the East. Hence they wrote from left 



to right.^ 



IX 



ROYAL COLLEGES 

It is known tliat the kings of Babylonia and Assyria 
chose out from among the captives young men of noble birth 

•\.\J^Tn, ii 36 Cf. IJiodovuH (Siciilus), 1. 81. 
"''Tc^^S^^^Z, jmoirc.phUosopIn,nc. He genre I,u,,,n!.,,, vol. 1. 
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from different nationalities, and trained them in schools con- 
nected with their palaces. The object was that these foreign 
representatives might assist the government in dealing with 
subjects of different races and languages. These captive 
students were placed in some ofBcial capacity in the palace, 
and received the best education possible at the time. The 
terra of training usually lasted three years, after which the 
students were supposed to be proficient in the language, 
customs and ideals of their adopted country.* Daniel and 
other Hebrews were selected for a collegiate course by 
Nebuchadrezzar in Babylon. Daniel already possessed a 
knowledge of Hebrew, and now he gained an acquaintance 
with the diplomatic language and script of Babylonia-Assyria. 
Wliether Daniel studied the difficult arrow-headed writing of 
Assyria, or some intermediate hieratic script is not easy to 
decide. The story of the writing on the wall ^ suggests that 
the language was Aramaic, and that the script was unknown 
to the Babylonian magi. 

The effect of these royal schools upon language constitutes 
a difficult problem, and up to the present has not received 
serious attention. One result was the change of name of 
the foreign students and other high personages.^ The most 
familiar illustration is supplied by the Book of Daniel, but 
this practice was well established in the East.* This custom 

' Vide Cylinder of Bellino, i. 13, from ^yllicll we le.arn tliat Nebucliad- 
rezzar liad sucli a college at Nineveh. G. Smith, Scnnae/ierib, p. 27 ; 
Hist, of Assyr. \i. Ill ; Records of the Past, 1. p. 23. 

= Vide p.' 36. ' 2 K. 24". 

' Dan. 1'. Here are four Heli. names, with the substituted Aram. 
(Babylonian) forms : (1) SN']T=nsN»oS3 ; cf. the form on Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, BalAtsn-nsur. The name Sn'n came into Nabataean (CIS ii. 25S), 
but the form Sun in Palniyrene (Vog. 93') is doubtful. (2) n'jjn = inii!' ; cf. 
the Babyl. Sndur-Aku. The form irin is found in Nab. (CIS ii. 201', 354'). 
(3) W'D = iE''Oj cf. the Babyl. Mislm-Akn. (4) nniv = M] idv ; cf. the 
A.isyr. NabihUnr-iddin (CIS ii. 29). The word means 'servant of Nebo ' 
(131 should prob. be inj). The Phoen. Sy3 -iiv (CIS i. 453" f. ) has the same 
meaning ; cf. Sy^miy (CIS i. 88^). The name of this god is frequent in 
Aram, proper names (CIS ii. 139 B' ; Eut. 4' ; Vog. 73°). It is suggestive 
that we find among Ezra's caravan persons of the three names ^ke>'d 
(Neh. 8*), .Tiiy (Neli. in"), xjjn (Neh. 10-^). It looks as if the author of 
Dan. lias thrown back the contemporaries of Ezra more than a hundred 
years, in order to picture .Jewish heroism at the time of the Captivity under 
Babylonian oppression. Cf. Cbcj'ne, Oiigin of the P si titer, p. J07. 
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may explain tlie presence of foreign proper names in inscrip- 
tions and otiier literature. Persons sufficiently distinguished 
to have their names recorded may well have served in some 
capacity at a foreign court. Tlie new name which was be- 
stowed upon theiii in foreign service became their recognized 
cognomen, and afterwards was either employed alone, or super- 
added to their original name. The construction of names 
partly native and partly foreign belongs to another category, 
as also the formation of compound divine titles.' Many 
double names are due to bilingual districts and bilingual 
customs. This was the case in Palestine in the Graeco-Koman 
period.* The custom was known in Syria and other provinces 
as the Palmyrene inscriptions prove.^ Much earlier the same 
thing is found in the Egyptian Papyri dating from the fourth 
century B.C.* 

To institutions of a collegiate character must also be 

' Tlie word Sv3 is coninum to .all llie Semitic l.aiigiingcs, Imt is rarely 
used alone. In itself it is almost colourless, meaning possessor, liut not as 
owner of the worsliipper, but as the proprietor of the place, or pos-sessor 
of some special attribute. Hence the OT. titles : Baal-berith, R.-uiI-lmzor, 
I'aal-peor, IJ.aal-shanieni, B.-ial-tainar, Baal-zeplion, etc. Similar coni- 
ponmls are freqnent in the inscriptions : [Dn Svd (CIS i. 123a') ; ddp Sp3 
(CIS i. 7) perhaps of Heb. origin (cf. Liilzbarski, Ephcmcris fur Scmit. 
Rpigr. i. 248) ; nSs Sya (Sid. 4') perhaps of Assyr. origin (cf. Cl.-Gan. 
iHlndes, ii. 48). Other coniponnds are : iDonav (Sid. 4') possibly of Egypt. 
origin; Sahnri {vide Maspero, Hist. Alio. 20, 412; cf. Holfm.inn, ^eit- 
sckrift fur Assyr. xi. 239 f.). — 'ntrxxiH (CIS i. 44'), perhaps Assyr.-Aram. 
The I'hoen. pK has here already become the Aram, 'jin (cf. Lagarde, 
Bilifuvff d. Nomina, p. 188). 

' Of this the NT. supplies several illustrations ; nianj' persons had two 
names, one Heb. or Aram., and the other Greek or Latin. E.rj. Simon 
Peter (|iv?ip' Wrpot, Mk. 3'"), Simon Niger (i^ynp Nlyep, Acts 13') ; I)m' 
ilipKos (Acts 12'=) ; noV ToiVTot (Acts l^^) ; hmif Paulus (Acts 13". The form 
2aOXot is the Hellenized Saou^). 

' E.g. the roj'al name of Julius Aurelins is prefi.xed to at least tlii-ee 
native Aram, names : kSiji d'Shik d'Sv ( Vog. 15') ; njv d'Siik o'Sv {ib. 17'- ") ; 
13133 D'S(l)W D'W [ib. 24'). 

* These papyri, in one instance, seem to show the very time when a 
native n.ame was supplemented, or supplanted by a Jewish name. 
Ycdoniah is called the son of As-tlor {tuos '33 S3 .Tonni .■T3T, H 3), and he 
is .again called the son of Nathan ([m 13 .t3T, J 3). Thus between the 
writing of H (420 n.c.) and the writing of J (417 n.C), Yeiloniah's father 
changed his Egyptian ' As-I;Ior' to the Jewish n.ame ' Nathan.' He prob- 
ably did so when he became .a convert to .Judaism. {Ct. Cov,\ey, A sstirni 
Pii/iyri, J 3, note.) 
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attributed, at least in part, the hybrid nature of many eastern 
dialects. Where persons of different nationalities were associ- 
ated in politics, literature or commerce, there would be a 
transference of words, phrases and idioms from one language 
to another. Doubtless Hebrew settlers left a linguistic de- 
posit in Babylonia, as it is certain that Babylonia contributed 
something to the vernacular of Canaan. This process will 
tend to explain the presence of Egyptian words in Hebrew, 
as well as Arabic and Aramaic words in the same language. 
In the same way we find Phoenician words in Arabic and 
Aramaic, and Greek in many eastern dialects in the Graeco- 
Eouiau period. Persian words in Hebrew came naturally 
during the interesting period of Persian intervention on 
behalf of the Jews. Some of these words were doubtless 
introduced by officials in diplomatic circles. When Asia 
Minor was subject to Persian government, the satraps used 
Aramaic in correspondence with tlie western empire.^ That 
Jewish scliolais were employed by the Persian satraps is 
]iretty evideiit ; together they probably formed a small liter- 
ary and advisory circle within the Persian administration. 
Througli this channel royal names, legal terms, commercial 
and other expressions passed into Hebrew or Aramaic. Some 
ot these, as might be expected, are found in the Book of 
Estlier, and occasionally reappear in other Biblical books.* 

> The character of some of the inscrip. in Asia Minor and Egypt (525- 
332 II.C.) is proof. Cf. CIS ii. 108, 122. 

'^ E.ff. miPHK (Est. 1', Ezra 4«, Dan. 9'), 'Ahasuerus.' The old Vers. 
KJishay6rshA is followed more closely in the inscription BinK'on (CIS ii. 
122'), than in the Aram. Bibl. form. For the Gk. vide. Herod, (vi. 98) : 
Aapeiot, epjiijs- S^pjijs, ttpiiior 'ApTa|^/jJj;!, ^7as dpijios. Cf. D'3^nE•^l^(Est. 8""- '■*), 
•royal'; from the Pers. Kh.^hntrn, 'lordship. D-3BnE'n« (Est. .8" 9', cf. 
Ezras"), 'satraps.' Pers. Kh.thatrrtpAvnn ; in inscriiitions Kfnt> (Miillcr, 
Epigraphische Dcnkmi'ilcr, p. 13). Gk. iraTpdrif!. o'Dms (Est. 1' 6", cf. 
Dan. 1'), 'nobles.' Pers. Fratama = SkT. prat/uiuia, 'lirst,' = Gk. irpirot. 

D3nD (Est. 1=", Eccl. 8"), 'edict'; Pers. ^lijw,=Syr. '|kJ,.Aa,=Gk. 

Xiyos. pifnD (Est. 3'* 4' 8" ; cf. \v!ns, Ezra 7"), 'apograph,' Pers. Patgc.n; 

cf. Syr. ]j^^_»;.a ; a Pers. word through Aram, m (Est. 1', Ezra 8*"), 

'law'; Pers. j'l>, rfd<«, =Syr. (Aj, placitnm. Same meaning as K3n3 
(CIS ii. 198'°), ' writ.' In Dt. 33' m is appar. a corruption, perhaps for 
mp' PK, ' a burning fire ' (cf. p. 92). m3K (Est. 9'", 2 Ch. 30'- «, Neh. 2»), 
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I'robably tlie Tell el-Aiuaina tablets supply tlie strongest 
evitleuce of tlie existcuce of aucient literary institutions, with 
scrilial officials. These tablets iudicate that a college of 
scribes was employed in middle Egypt at least 1400 B.C. 
Tiiis library, of which 350 clay tablets have been discovered, 
proves the wide extent of Babylonian influence. Two of 
these letters are from the Egyptian Pharaoh, one to the 
king of Babylonia, and the other to a vassal king of north 
Palestine. The points to be observed are: (1) these taljlets 
are written in the cuueiSorm script and in the Babylonian 
(Semitic) dialect; (2) this character and language must have 
been the general means of inter-coniniunication in all the 
regions of western Asia and Egypt ; (3) to understand these 
diplomatic comnmnications an acfiuaintauce with Babylonian 
literature is more or less necessary. It would appear that 
lesson books prepared in Babylonian were used in the schools 
of Egy[)t. Among the Tell el-Amarua archives, tablets are 
found containing a Baliyloniau legend, written in Babylon 
in cuneiform, and in the Babylonian (Semitic) dialect, wliich 
were apparently used as school-books for teaching purposes 
in Egypt.i 



LINE OF PRESENT STUDY 

Discovery and exploration are more progressive along tlie 
line of history than of language. Archaeology is not adding 
light to tlie character of the speech of the Ancient East, as 
rapidly as it is reconstructing the times and movements of 
the primitive tribes. The study of the linguistic problem is 
a much duller undertaking than the investigation of the 
political, social and religious growth of nations. Yet the two 
phases — the historical and the linguistic — are closely linked, 

•letter.' I'eis. ij^i\ mi /carah= any tlnntf written, = Gk. iyyapos. Cf. 
Palm. KmjK {Tariff, ii. c") ; Nnun, ' uontvactor ' (of taxes), =Gk. TeMprit, 
/ufffiur^;, etc. {I.e.), 

'Vide Kcilinschriftlichc Bibliolkck, vol. >. (Tell el-Ani. liy II. 
AViiicUlei), 
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and the latter cannot be (|uite separated from the former. 
Hence in the following work a framework of history will Ijo 
fouud, within which the linguistic phenomena are set and 
illustrated. This at once suggests the character of the 
present study. It is not intended to be in any sense a 
comparative grammar of the Semitic languages, nor a syn- 
tactical comparison of the west Asian dialects. These 
subjects, however, could not be altogether ignored, and they 
are introduced so far as seems necessary to illustrate the 
types of language, which were in use in and around Palestine, 
during the period under discussion. 

lu the first place some statement is made of the great 
national and political movements represented by the I>aby- 
lonian, Persian and Greek conquests, in order to indicate the 
contact of dilferent languages, and the resultant deposit of 
idioms. A fairly complete analysis' of the Semitic dialects 
is next introduced, which shows the genealogical connexion 
between the manifold liranches of this great family of 
languages. This is followed by notes on the constructions 
which characterize the Semitic lani^uages of western Asia. 
These notes are based mainly ou the inscriptions — Phoenician 
and Aramaic — which are fouud during the period viii cent. 
B.C.— i A.D. In association with this section, a brief study 
is given of the inscriptions in relation to the language and 
ideas of the Old Testament. Then more particular attention 
is given to the coming of the Aramaeans and their connexion 
with the Plebrews. This section covers tlie period during 
which Aramaic superseded Hebrew as the vernacular of 
Palestine. The evolution and transition of the Semitic script 
is next considered. Here reference is made to the influence 
of the Aegean civilization. In the next section closer attention 
is given to the alphabet, pronunciation, vocabulary and ab- 
breviation of Aramaic. Lines of study are here suggested, 
which could not be dealt with exhaustively. The Nabatacau 
is next introduced as a fair representative type of the idiom 
and script of Aramaic at the laeginning of the Christian era. 
Finally the Yemen MSS of Onkelos are discussed, as pre- 
■ serving the later Aramaic as it early emerged from Palestine. 



II 

EMPIRE AND LANGUAGE 

BABYLONIA— PERSIA— GREECE 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

No people ever euduied such momentous cimi.ges as the 
Jews, and no people ever mauitaiued such uniqueness of 
character. From the time of their settlement in Canaan 
(arm 1200 B.C.) till the Captivity they were not seriously 
disturhed by outside forces.^ But from the Exile they found 
no truly abiding habitation. They were conquered, deported 
scattered, alllicted, and yet they congregated in considerable 
colonies north, east and south, and always impressed their 
nifluence on the regions in which they dwelt. These vicissi- 
tudes had tremendous consequences for the political, social and 
religious life of the Jews. These phases of the history, how- 
ever, do not concern us here ; we are looking rather for the 
effect of these national changes on the language of the people. 
The process of Hebrew deportation to Babylonian regions 
went on from 739 b.c. under Tiglath-Pileser, to 586 b.c. 
when Nebuchadrezzar finally captured Jerusalem. There 
was another deportation of Jews to Hyrcania and Babylon 
(circa 350 B.C.) under Artaxerxes Ochus.^ As the result of 
these deportations there must have been a considerable Jewish 

'Among the earliest internal foes were the Aiiiorites. In Egypt in- 
scrip, ami c.ineif. documents (Tell el-Am. etc.) it appears that ■ Amorite' 
{Amurru) was almost synony. with • Canaan ' (Kinahhi), i.e. nortliern 
I ales. (Cf. Wellhaiisen, Die Composition des Hexateiicfi^ u. der historischcn 
Burher des Allen Testaments, pp. 341 f.) Reference to the Hittites is 
made in another place. 

' Georg. Syncell., ed. Dindorf, i. 486. 
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population beyond the Euphrates. Here it seems the exiles 
gained some distinguished converts,^ a fact which accentuated 
their influence in Babylonia. Judaism in these regions main- 
tained its oriental and Semitic character with much zeal and 
fidelity. Here was one home for the preservation of the 
Jewish language and literature. Here great academic in- 
stitutions sprang up, and here a great Tavgum had its origin. 

Partly preceding and partly during the Persian period a 
considerable colony of Jews settled in EgyjDt. It is possible 
that as early as 663-609 B.C. Psametik (or Psammetichus) 
had a number of Jewish merchants and scholars in his service 
during a time of art and architectural revival.* It is evident 
that king Jehoahaz was exiled to Egypt by Nacho ii. about 
the year 609 B.C. About twenty years later Jeremiah and a 
company of Jews migrated to north-east Egypt, to Tahpanhes. 
This place with Migdol and Noph (Memphis) became the 
three chief centres of the Jewish settlement in north Egypt. 
That Jews also settled in south or Upper Egypt is proved by 
the Biblical references to Pathros,^ and by the Assuan papyri. 
The references to No-Amon* (Thebes) would imply that Jews 
were settled in this great south Egyptian city. 

The beginning of the Jewish colony in Alexandria may 
date almost from the foundation of the city. Josephus assigns 
the settlement of the Jews in Alexandria during the time of 
Alexander the Great or Ptolemy l.' Some scholars, without 
sufficient reason, assign a much later date.* The frequent 
conflicts between the Ptolemies and the Seleucids probably 



•Joseph. A)it. XX. 2-4. 

'Letter of Aristeas : ed. in English by Lewis, London, 1715. This 
letter, however, is generally discredited hy modern sidiolars. Whether 
Herodotus refers to Psametik I. or II. is uncertain. In any case his story 
is much exaggerated, ii. 30. 

'Heb. D'l-ins: Is. U", Jer. 44', Ezek. 29'^ W\ According to the special 
theory of Cheyne these references are not to a place of this name in Egypt ; 
cf. Crit. Bib. ; Encycl. Bib. s.v. ' Pathros." 

* Cf . Nah. 38, Jer. 46«', Ezek. 30'^-'». 

'Apion, ii. 4 ; cf. Wars, ii. 18. 7. 

" Willrich, for instance, contends that there was no considerable .lewisli 
community in Alexandria earlier than the second centuiy D.C. But Jose- 
phus cannot be disposed of so easily. (Ktrfc Willrich, Jndenu. Gnechen 
vor d. viaklcabiiischen Erhchung, pp. 1-43, 126 If. ) 
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induced many Jews to migrate to Egypt, and chieHy to 
Alexandria, inasmncli as the Jews were nnich more jjartial to 
tiie PlolcniJiic dynasty.^ The Jewisli settlement in north 
Egypt, especially at Alexandria, was very different from the 
settlement in Babylonia. In the latter country the sur- 
roundings were oriental and Semitic; in Alexandria tlie 
environment was western and Hellenistic. This alliance with 
Hellenism had tremendous effects on the history of the Jews, 
and on the language of western Asia.^ 

We turn now to a fuller study of the three great move- 
ments alluded to above : The Babylonian-Assyrian invasion, 
wliich sliattered the homogeneity of the Hebrew nation and 
language in Palestine ; the Persian intervention, which led to 
consideraljle international communication, and witnessed the 
establishment of Aramaic as tlie vernacular of Palestine ; the 
Greek eastern campaigns, which introduced new ideas and a 
new limjiia franca into western Asia. 

There have been epoclis of linguistic luiification, and 
three great types appeared in the pre-Christian world — 
Babylonian, Aramaic, Greek. These by the force of circum- 
stances became international languages. Egypt and Assyria 
first realized the need for a common medium of connnunica- 
tion. This was provided by the old Babylonian, ci7-ca 1400 
B.C., as the Tell el-Amarua archives prove. In this ancient 
language was carried on the diplomatic correspondence of the 
Pharaohs Amenophis III. and iv. with the kings of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Mitanni, and the Egyptian rulers and vassals in 
Cyprus and Canaan. At first the J'crsian Empire had no 
uniform language to unite its far-Hung area from the Indus 
to the Nile. The Court language was old Persian, a speci- 
men of which is preserved in the Behistuu inscription. But 
Aramaic was accepted as the language of diplomacy and 
became the international speech of the Orient. The linguistic 
bond between East and West, however, was Greek. But at 

• Under tlie firet three rtoleinies the Jewish coinmniiity enjoyed peace, 
."500-221 n.C. But from about 200 n.C. the Jew.s voluntarily submitted to 
the Seleucid kings, and .Jud.'iea Ijelouged to their kingdom. 

"On the Palestinian .settlers in Egypt Wf/c Rtaliatt'y, The Empire of 
the Ptolemies, 1S95, pp. 86, ITS, 358, ct al. 
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first Greek was broken up into dialects, which rivalled one 
another for ascendancy. But growing cosmopolitanism, the 
breaking up of provincial autonomy, the exigences of com- 
merce, the standardizing of Attic, and chiefly the conquests of 
Alexander, tended to a common tongue. The result was from 
the iv cent. B.C. a " common language,' the Koivij, or Hellenistic 
Greek.i 

All change, civic and linguistic, is accelerated by some 
specific or adventitious circumstance. This is plainly the case 
with the process of civilization and colonization. The contact 
of different tribes, whether by migration or invasion, Jias 
almost invariably resulted in tribal transformation. ' It was 
thus that Greece was civilized by colonies from Egypt and 
Phoenicia ; Italy by Asiatic and Grecian adventurers ; our 
own country, in the first instance, by the Pioman invaders, 
and the whole continent of America by the Europeans of 
modern times.' ^ Similar processes went on during the period 
between the Exile and the first century A.D. in western Asia. 
Smaller movements were almost lost sight of in the mighty 
invasions and deportations of Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmaneser 
and Sargon in north Palestine, and of Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon, Assur-bani-pal and Nebuchadrezzar in south Palestine. 
The mighty movements of the people ocoipying the countries 
North, East and South of Canaan would inevitably accentuate 
the linguistic changes which became apparent at certain 
stages in the march of history. Into the minutiae of these 
changes we do not enter, but this study will indicate the 
influences at work, and the kind of linguistic deposit left in 
Palestine by the Babylonian-Assyrian, Persian and Greek 
conquests.' 

' Cf. Angus, Tha Envirnnmmt nf Knrly Christianity, pp. 20U-221. 
" Tytler, Elements of llisimy, p. 11. 

' Some particulars will be found in the section on ' Semitic Con- 
structions.' 
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^.—BABYLONIAN PERIOD 

I 

ANTIQUITY OF BABYLONIA 

The discovery of the temple at Nippur enables us to trace 
the history of Babylonia back, to circa 4000 BC The 
anti.|iuty of Babylonia is rivalled only by that of Egypt 
J he great library nncartlied in the palace of Assur-bani-paJ 
a Nineveh contained thousands of tablets. Indirectly this 
ibrary proves the early and advanced civilization of Baby- 
onia. The tablets are largely educational, and the object of 
tlic library was to check the custom of sending the Assyrian 
youths to be educated in Babylonia, where they would imbibe 
Ideas prejudicial to the political and sopial interests of their 
native country. There is an inscription in the British 
Museum, which refers to the reign of Sargon i.. king of 
Akkad. The phrase 'king of Akkad ' (Accad) probably 
moans the city only, for at that early period the empire con- 
sisted of a collection of independent cities. Pvecords of the 
Sumero-Accadian inhabitants of these city-states have been 
assigned to a date chxa 2500 B.C. It is interesting to 
notice that the British Museum inscription referred to is 
a specimen of the •scratched' or line-writing, as distin- 
guished from the cuneiform method. The Semitic conquest 
"f Babylonia had great influence on the language. The old 
Sumerians were not only subdued, but their language (of 
which little is known) was supplanted, and Phoenicians, 
Aramaeans and Arabians subsecpiently enter upon the scene. 
Of the many branches into which the original Semitic lan- 
guage grew the three main developments were Aramaic in 
the North, Arabic in the South, and Hebrew in the Middle.* 

' EHiiiolo-ic.ally Hebrew nnd Arabic are traceable to the same stock 
ri.c two s.)iis of El.cr wore I'eleg and .Joktan (Gen. 10»). (a) Throu"li 
the former came .laiob (the links ^vere jSb— nn-jna— iini— mn-D-i3M— pnr 
-:ipv«, Gen. 10» Ips" 2P 25»'), and consequently the Israelites (cf. 
Gen 32=», Is. 27", Nah. 2=). (ft) ThronKh the latter, ,op', came the 
Arabians. Thirteen sons or races (cf. Gen. 10»-», 1 Ch. l'»-») are attri- 
buted to Joktan. His descendants dwelt from Mesha to Sephar, ' the hill 
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Assyrian more than Hebrew preserved the simplicity of the 
vowels, but in the matter of consonants was more akin to 
Phoenician and Hebrew ; Arabic preserved the greatest purity 
in both respects. 

II 
BABEL 

The story of Babel (Gen. 11) looks like a symbolical 
representation of the earliest linguistic parting of the ways. 
Belief in the unity of the human race involves belief in one 
primeval language. By the nomadic movements and other 
circumstances attending the earliest human clans, slight 
differences of speech would arise. ' There are processes con- 
tinually in operation which produce infinitesimal changes in 
all living languages.' There came a time when two great 
types of speech became clearly marked — Aryan and Semitic. 
The story of the ' confusion of tongues ' may have behind it 
this great linguistic fact, which was not effected miraculously 
at Babel, but gradually through ages of which there is not 
one historical hint. The building of a tower may have initi- 
ated the building of the city — Babylon. By Jewish and 
early Christian writers, Nimrod is represented as taking a 
leading part in the building of Babel.* 

The name ' Nimrod ' ° was perhaps at first an epithet to 

country of the East.' kbd in Assyr. inscrip. probably = ilf«.?/i», the Sjro- 
Arabian desert ; ibd probably =Zft/W»-, the ancient capital of the Himyar- 
ites, the seaport of Hadramaut on the Indian Ocean. Perhaps the name 
Joktan is Sabaean, and represents the more ancient tribes of Arabia, and 
not the later, which were more closely related by origin and langna-ie 
to the Israelites. In the Arabic genealogies Joktan is identified with 
Kahtan, an ancient clan of south Arabia. 

■ ' Joseph. Ant. i. 4. 2 ; Cyril, Jiilian, i. p. 5 ; Augustine, rlc Civ. Dei, 
xvi. 4. The mythological character of this narrative is freely admitted, 
and similar stories are found in several quarters, whose origin cannot be 
traced. Vide Sayce, Encycl. Brit.,' s.v. 'Babel, Tower of; LUken, Die 
Traditionen, 318-322. 

" nh^j, lit. ' we will rebel.' Some have identified the name with Nazi- 
marattas (14th cent. B.C.); Marattos is said to be the Kassite god of 
hunting. This would agree with the Biblical record, where Nimrod is 
said to be a son of Cnsh, if »id = b'3, which is the Babyl. Knunu ; cf. Hel. 
Par. 51, 72 ; Ilaiipt, Andover Review, July 1S84. 
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tlie earliest aggressive clans, wl:ich founded the states on the 
Euphrates, which developed into the Babylonian Empire. 
These founders of the historical Semitic nations of Babylonia 
and Assyria were of a wild, warlike and lawless character.i 
Their first centre was Babylon, the capital, just as Nineveh 
was tlie first centre or capital of Assyria. From inscriptions 
we learn that the real significance of 'Babel' was not 
•confusion,' but 'gate of god,' denoting that this was the 
scat of the national deity, and the entrance to tribal re- 
cognition.^ 



Ill 



BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY 

The effect of Hebrew exile on the language of Palestine 
was very great. It facilitated an Aramaic of a rather mixed 
cliaracter as we shall see. There were three great captivities ■ 
(fl) Tiglath-Pileser (745-727) carried away northern Israel, 
including Gilead, Galilee and all Naphtali (2 K. IS^b, Is. 9>); 
aLso Euben, Gad and the half tribe of Manasseh.' These 
were deported to the Assyrian regions of 'Halah, Habor, 
llara, and to the river of Gozen ' (1 Ch. 52«). In these 
places some form of Aramaic, probably Chaldee, was spoken. 
(b) Shalmaneser (727-722) took Samaria, and carried the 
people away to Assyria • and placed them in Halah, and in 
Habor, oil the river of Gozen, and in the cities of the Medes ' 
(2 K. 17'')- These are apparently tlie same regions as those 
mentioned above.^ (c) Nebuchadrezzar (604-5G1) carried 

!i!! ^t'!;./""' '"' ^^^■. '•*• ""''• '"^'^ 1''^5, l-eihaps -arrogant. • 
■ J/'! "[•.^''""^^'■■' ^"^ ^^i"' ^^^. -to confuse'; Aran,, more easily 
substitutes h,<,2. so Onk. C4en. II', ef. Olsl.ausen, Lehrbuch dor hcb. 

Sprachc, 189a. Some make the word = Jj ^\,, .gate of Belus.' 
M.«lern nan.e Hillnh or Hcla, il^. There is still a mound BdbU. 

» Halah .and Gozan were prohaldy districts bordering on the river 
Habor, a tribulary of the E„,,hrates. 'Hara' (1 Ch. G™) seems to 
correspond in some way witli ' the cities of tlie Medes ' (2 K. 17«) It is 
probable that ni.i is a mntilated form of a longer phrase, such as np nn 
inountains of Jle.lia,' or np -.y, ' cities of Media.' (Cf. Keilinschrifllkhc 
Ihbholhck, etc., ii. p. 6J). ■ 
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away Judah to Babylon, 588 (2 K. 24, 25). The chief colony 
of exiles was at Tel-abib on the river Ghebar (Ezek. Z^^)} It is 
possible that the exiles were employed on the water-ways near 
the city of Babylon.^ Here they would be brought into contact 
witii the best vernacular Chaldee. The result of this contact 
will appear later in the character of the Judaean Aramaic. 

The clans brought in to occupy the depleted province of 
Samaria were Babylonian subjects and spoke an Aramaic 
language. These were the Cuthites. Avvites, Sepharvites and 
Hamathites. The mixing of these clans with the remnant 
left in the country resulted in the community of Samaritans, 
who opposed the Judaeans and initiated their own religious 
cult, which had its centre on Mount Gerizim. The exact 
locality from which the invaders came from Babylonia is of 
no great importance. The point of significance is that they 
came from Semitic regions, speaking some form of Aramaic' 
Some uncertainty attaches to the words Avva. niv, and 
Hamatli, "pn.* The former should perhaps be read fiJV = 
Gaza. We should then read : ' Where are the gods of 
Hamatli, of Arpad, of Sepbarvaim, of Heua and Azzah = 
Gaza ?' That the language of this ancient city was Aramaic 
is incidentally suggested by the name of the local deity — 
Marna. This is evidently the same as sno,'' ' our lord.' 
The earliest language of Gaza was perhaps similar to that of 
the Philistines when they took possession of Phoenicia." By 
Hamath we must proljably understand a royal city of the 

' By a slight textual emendation ^D3 could be read iwn, ' Habor.' 

' It now apjiears probable that ' the river Chebar ' is the same .as iidrH 
kaharu, a navigable canal mentioned in cHiieiform documents of the time 
of Artaxerxes I. The word Chebar means ' great,' so that nCiru knbaru = 
' grand canal' {vide Hilpreclit's Babyl. Expcd. of the University of Pcnn. 
ix. p. 50). 

' Ciithah, nrn3, is the Kuta of the cuneiform inscriptions, and is 
identilied with Tcll-Ihrahim in northeast Babylonia. In later Jewisli 
writings, Jnsephus and the Talmud, the term Cuthites =S.amaritans. (Cf. 
Winckler, Gesch. Babyl. n. Asu.) Seiih.arv.aim, oniSP, is no doubt Sippar 
in north Babylonia. Perhaps we should emend o\? isp, 'Sippar on the 
stream.' 

' Hamath, like Avva, may be wrongly inserted ; some scholars suggest 
D'i??> 'Cyprus' (cf. Cheyne, Isaiah, Sac. Bks. OT.). 

° Nabataean form muro (CIS ii. 1. 201, 205). 

" Cf. Calmet, Visscrtalio de origincet nomimhus Philiitaeornni. 
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Hittites on the Oroutes in Syria. That a Semitic influence 

early readied this province is fairly clear. The language, 

however, of tlie inscriptions found between Carchemish and 

Plamath is Hittite, and this has been pronounced to be of the 

Aryan type by Jensen. This scholar tried to show that the 

connexion between the Hittite and the Armenian was Aryan.' 

This is proljably to be accepted, but the Hittite might be 

originally and fundamentally Aryan, though the proofs for a 

similar conclusion might fail in the case of the Armenian. 

The earliest portraits of Hittites {circa 1285 B.C.) have been 

considered by some to be Mongoloid. This conclusion is 

very precarious and rests upon very scanty evidence. The 

bearded figures on Hittite monuments, which are numerous, 

may with greater probability be regarded as of the Armenoid 

type. Hut from the ethnological point of view we are not 

entitled to pass with any degree of certainty to the linguistic. 

The Hittite characters bear a certain resemblance to Egyptian 

Iiieroglyphics, but this does not necessarily imply any basal 

connexion. Hieroglypli is at the foundation of Sumerian 

and Chinese, but we cannot trace any connecting link.^ 



IV 

ARYAN BASIS OF HITTITE 

One of the strongest evidences of the Aryan character of 
tlie Hittites is the fact that they worshipped the Aryan 
gods — Mithra, Varuua and tlie Heavenly Twins. Still it 
must be remembered that the form of some proper names in the 
Hittite inscriptions is apparently Semitic. At any rate they 
cau be best explained on the theory that they are Semitic. 
The Hittites of Hebron were Seniitized at an early period, 
indeed the term Hittite in the Biblical traditions was some- 
times a synonym for all the tribes of Canaan.* The Hittites of 
north Palestine and Syria were early intermixed with Semites 

' Hittilcr vml Armenicr. 

' It is iloubtful if niiy ancient writing was simply liieroglypliic— it was 
iiioli.-vlily figniative, s3'nil)oliral and jilionctic in tlio same text. Viilc Cliani- 
pollion, <?)rtHiHKtM-c E<)i/ptir.inir. Cf. Dc Uonge, Chreslomalhie Egyptknnc. 

' Jus. l-* : D-nnn px Si). 
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and Egyptians.' The language of inter-communication became 
Semitic.^ As early as 1500 B.C., Hittite art was indebted to 
Babylonian influence. In other words, Hittite artists were 
scarcely able to represent native ideas apart from Semitic 
models. It is now proved that the Hittite rulers of Cappadocia 
used the Babylonian (Semitic- Aramaic) language aud script 
for diplomatic correspondence. 

There is abundant evidence that Baby Ionian- Assyrian was 
the language of international documents in the East at the 
earliest historical period. It is now clear that the Hittites 
were acquainted with this language, at least it is evident that 
their officials were accustomed to prepare international 
covenants in this language. One of the oldest treaties of 
peace which has survived is that which was drawn up between 
Barneses ii. of Egypt and Khetaser, king of the Hittites.' 
For some time this treaty was only known in an Egyptian 
translation. But among the later discovery of Hittite docu- 
ments at Boghaz Keui is found this treaty with Eameses ii. 
The title of Eameses as ' the mighty ' in this tablet is 
suggestive of the Babylonian-Assyrian language. This title is 
not known to Egyptian convention, and as far as known at 
present it is not Hittite. The title in the contract tablet 
is, therefore, presumably due to a language diiferent from 
the native languages of both the Egyptians and the Hittites, 
which was the medium of international correspondence. The 
Tell el-Amarna inscriptions show that this language was 
Babylonian-Assyrian. It is clear that ' the mighty ' was a 
mode of address in Assyrian documents. Is it possible to 
refer the Biblical nc h» to this source ? In Assyrian sadu 
means ' high,' ' great ' ; and 'lord,' ' commander.' * The Israel- 

• The ancient Hittite was giaclually superseileil by Semitic, in tlie same 
way as Hamitic Egyptian adopted njultitudes of Semitic words in tlic 
course of its history. A similar process is going on in the Sudan iil the 
present time. The old Hamitic dialect is dropping into oblivion before 
the advance of Arabic. Thus here, too, history repeats itself. Vide 
Thompson, A Pilgrim's Scrip, p. 225. 

' Cf. Sayce, Tfic Hittites ; De Lantsheere, De la Race ct dc la Languc 
dcs Hittites. 

' Cf.M.u\\ii'e,DcrDi'indnis-vcrtraq Ramses II. und dcs Chctitcrluni{/s,l9<)2. 

* Vide Hommel, Die altisraclitische Uberlieferimg ; Eng. trans. Ancient 
Hebrew Tradition, 1897. 
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ifces came into contact with Babylouia-Assyria before, as well 
as during, tlie Captivity. This epithet, ' the mighty,' which 
was applied to an Assyrian presiding deity, might easily be 
taken over and appropriated by the Hebrews. The patriarchal 
Yahvch claims tliis title : ' The Lord appeared to Abram and 
said unto him nty hvi 'JN.' ^ 

The later Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions tend towards a 
more cursive form of the signs, and do not conform to such 
rules of writing as have been detected in the earlier Hittite 
inscriptions. There are certain apparent inaccuracies which 
arc probably due to the writers' want of practice in the newer 
type of script. Even the Babylonian-Assyrian writing was 
already Ijeiug superseded by a simpler alphabetic system, 
wliicli was coming into common use. This newer every-day 
language, which may at once be termed ' Aramaic,' became 
the vernacular of Babylouia-Assyria long before Assyrian 
ceased to bo the language of the govei'nment.'' 

Note on nc'^N 

It is probably an errnv to suppose that the LXX word Trai'TOKpartup 
was originally meant to tran.slate ^IC^iK. In Ex. 6' this phrase is 
rendered Oth^ wv auTwr; in Gen. IV* and 35^' merely o fltds crou. In 
Gen. 49^5 the translation is 6 Stos 6 c/to'5; in Job 6* xuptos, ib. 8'- '* 
o Kilpios ; but ib. 5'" TravroKpaTuip. In Ruth 1-" the LXX has 6 'iKav6% ; 
tliis is perhaps t)ie truest eijuivalent of '1t5'"f'N. This variety of trans- 
lation shows that the phrase had no surviving meaning to the Greek 
scholars. On the other hand, iravToKpaTiap was probably introduced 
to render the Semitic niN3S nin\ The form of the word was 
apparently based on the analogy of the astrological Koa-fioKpariap. It 
primarily suggested that Yahveli was master of all evil powers ( = 
malign constellations, the caelestis exercitus of the stars), which were 
generally believed in from the middle of the second cent. B.C. in the 
Hellenistic world. The Kocr/aoKparajpes of astrology were vanity j the 

' Gen. 17'. Tliongli this |iassage is from P (Priests' Code), yet n» hit is 
certainly prc-exilic (Gen. -I!)-', Num. 'Jl'- '"), but no satisfactory explanation 
has yet hecn given. The Itahbiiiic 'b' + 'ii, 'who is sufficient,' is fanciful. 
Cf. Delitzsrh, Prolcg. nines nciicn hobr.-aram. Wijrterbtichs zutn AT. 96; 
Iloiiiniel, Ancient Ilcbr. Tradition, 109 IX. Vide p. 184. 

' Niilileke, Encycl. Bihl., s.v. 'Aram. Lang.' 
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vavroKparmp of the Jewish and Cliristian religions is 'Lord of hosts' 
and Judge over to iravra or to -irav, the universe. Cf. reference to 
'rulers' (dp^oVTwi') and 'powers' {i^ovmai) and 'world-rulers' of 
darkness {tov': Ko(7/xoicpdTopos tov o-kotovs), 1 Cor. 2«-', Eph. Gi''-'^ 
Note the use of AuroKpdTopos=' Emperor,' in Oxy. Pap., Nos. 255 
215, al. 



THE SCRIPT 

It has been shown ' that the language of the Assyrian and 
Babylonian empires, as handed down to us in this particular 
variety of cuneiform writing, was a member of the north 
Semitic group, closely connected with Phoenician and Hebrew, 
and only in a somewhat less degree with Aramaic' ^ The 
Babylonian script in the time of Nebuchadrezzar for official 
purposes was probably similar to the earliest forms of Aramaic 
which have survived. But the dialect of Babylonia in the 
sixth cent. B.C. differed from the dialect in the third cent. 
When therefore it is said that the Aramaic of the Book of 
Daniel is the same as the language of Babylonia in the reign 
of Nebuchadrezzar there is an anachronism. It is quite 
evident from the inscriptions that the language of the 
Babylonians was Semitic, but differed in many particulars from 
S. Aramaic.^ At the time of the Captivity the script of the 
Hebrews was akin to what we may call Samaritan, while that 
of Babylonia was akin to what we may call Aramaic. There 
was, however, some similarity between the earliest Aramaic 
character and the Samaritan script, both being derived from 
the Phoenician alphabetic forms.' The letter-forms of the 
Assuan Papyri (500-300) may suggest the character of the 

' Wright, Comp. Gram, Semit. Lang., p. 14. 

' The use and form of the particles clearly indicate some of thedilTerences 
between the Aram. 800-500 B.C. and the Bibl. Aram. The change of the 
older) into the newer n is quite noteworthy : Urns '>, ki, aji = -i, m, .in. 
In the Assuan Papyri "i = n rel. pron. and mark of the gen. sacpe ; n]i = .ijT 
(cf. 131, iste, C6, D8), A4, B7, C4, Dll, et al. 

' Vide Enting, in Chwolson's Corjnts Inscript. Heb. Cf. Stade, Lchrbuch 
der hebrdisehen Grammatik (1879) ; Noldeke, Kurzgefasste Syrische Grant- 
matik (1898^), Eng. trans., 1904. 
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writing of the eastern section of N. Semitic at an earlier 
period.* 

VI 
PRE-SEMITIC — SUMERIAN 

Eecent discovery, however, takes us back to an earlier era. 
There was a Babylonian civilization before the inroads of 
Semitic hordes. For a long time we had no definite know- 
ledge respecting the ' City-States ' into which ancient Baby- 
lonia was divided. It was thought that these archaic 
Communities were in many respects akin to the earliest 
historic Semitic clans. This raised the interesting problem 
concerning the role of the Sumerians. Were they essentially 
Semites ? Was their language a native non-Semitic speech, 
or a primitive form of Semitic ? The difficulty arose from two 
factors : (1) the earliest Sumerian inscriptions were thought 
to reveal traces of Semitic; (2) the earliest Semitic rulers 
employed the Sumerian system of writing. The problem is 
now solved, and it is known that the Semitic invasion super- 
imposed itself upon the earlier Sumerian civilization. 
Sumerian played a great part in the ancient development of 
Babylonia, and it was used as a sacred language long after it 
ceased to be the vernacular. It was gradually superseded by 
Semitic from the time of the first Dynasty under the western 
Semitic kings. The interpretation of Sumerian signs has 
been made possible by their meaning in Semitic documents " 

The pre-Semitic language of Babylonia was Sumerian. The 
ancient Sumerian inscriptions contain much interesting infor- 

' If the writing on the wall (Dan. 5") was Aramaic, written in Samaritan 
character, Daniel couIJ easily read it, but the aBtrologers would be utterly 
puzzled by it. The words in Aram, (following the Assuan script) would 
appear something like this : jfiJ t^.f Vi7- The same in Samaritan 
character would look quite foreign : ^«\a 2,Vy\ ft^^ • Both these types 
are clearly borrowed from the Phoen. '•K\7 ^^f" ^b"^- The terms 

(I')Dna hpn kid are prob. commercial = nuj?i6er, weight, assessmcnt{s), here 
treated as verbs. 

' For interesting matter on the Sumerian lang. and lit., vide Langdon, 
The Sumerian Epic of Paradise, Philadelphia, 1915. 
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mation about the pre-Semitic occupation. Berosus and later 
Babylonian writers drew upon these early materials for some 
of their histories. A comparison of the Deluge story as found 
in the Sumerian inscriptions, with the later Babylonian ej)ic 
of Gilgamesh, is most instructive both in the parallels and the 
divergences. It is now pretty clear that the Biblical account 
of the Creation and the Flood is to be traced back through 
Babylonian to Sumerian. In other words, the Genesis stories 
of the early history of the world were not primarily of Semitic 
origin. The Hebrews were acquainted with Babylonian legends 
long before the Exile, and some of their traditions may have 
been based directly on Sumerian sources. Sumerian Baby- 
lonian was probably indebted to Elamite enterprise, but 
Sumerian influence soon outstripped Elamite activity in all 
civilizing advancement. Sumerian was widely employed in 
the Euphrates-Tigris regions prior to the first Semitic in- 
cursions. That the Semitic Babylonians were preceded by 
a non-Semitic people speaking the Sumerian language is 
established by the tablets found at Nippur, one of the oldest 
cities of Babylonia.* 

Thousands of inscribed tablets have been found within the 
Nippur mounds. They are written in Sumerian, the language 
spoken by the non-Semitic people whom the Semitic Baby- 
lonians conquered and displaced. It has been found that 
many of these tablets are grammatical, and were compiled by 
Semitic literati of the time of Hammurabi's dynasty to 
facilitate the study and knowledge of the ancient Sumerian 
speech. Since they comprise Semitic translations of Sumerian 
words and phrases, they are of great assistance to modern 
scholars in the study of the Sumerian language. These gram- 
matical tablets are of special value in that they afford new 
information respecting the paradigms of the Sumerian pronouns, 
personal and demonstrative, and also the verbal forms. In 
some of the Nippur tablets containing the Sumerian Dynastic 
Lists, are found a few Semitic words and royal and proper 
names. These Semitic elements are not to be explained as 
reflections of a later date, but rather as Semitic infiltrations, 

' Nippur or NifTer is 100 miles S.E. of Bagdad. Here En-lil, the 
Sumerian god, was worshipped in the great temple Ekur. 
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probably from Arabia.' This point is interesting, and is an 
early illustration of the way in which a later language in a 
country may foreshadow itself upon an older tongue, which it 
will eventually supersede. Hence Aramaic elements in early 
Heljrew, and Arabic in Aramaic. 

The structure of the Sumerian language was agglutinative, 
and with justice has been compared with Turkish, Chinese and 
other Mongol languages, apparently indigenous to the high 
plateau of central Asia. At one period the Sumerian language 
must have been widely spread, and its hieroglyphics must have 
been among the" earliest form of writing.* This type of script 
must have reached the American continent in very remote 
times. American archaeologists are investigating a series of 
writings on the rocks of Round Valley, California. It is con- 
cluded that these writings are not the work of the Indians, 
aud are believed to antedate all aboriginal traditions. The 
records have not yet been deciphered, but the characters are 
said to resemble the hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt. Since 
there is a basal likeness between the early Egyptian script 
and the Sumerian hieroglyphs, is it possible to connect in any 
way these rock-writings of California with the ancient Sumerian 
civilization ? This type of script is certainly among the earliest 
forms of written language known, and was far more widely 
spread than has hitherto been supposed. 



VII 

PROCESS OF BABYLONIAN WHITING 

Though Babylonia was so powerful ami played so great a 
part in history, yet its civilization contributed very little to 
the art, science and literature of the world. Its mud, baked 
into dull brown bricks, did not lend itself to ornamentation and 
architecture. Its great use, however, was as a writing material, 
and through this means we get hints of a momentous history. 

' Vide Poebel, Hist. Texts and Hist, and Gram. Texts (Univ. of I'enns. 
Mus. Pulil., Bab. Sect., vol. iv. No. 1, and vol. v.), Pliiladelpliia, 1914. 

' Cf. King and Hall, Egypt and Western Asia in the light of Recent 
Discoveries ; Rogers, History of Babylonia and Assyria ; King, Legends of 
Babylon and Egypt in Relation to Hebrew Tradition, 1918. 
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The earliest writings in Babylonia were scratched on the brick- 
surface by the sharp point of some instrument. These were 
picture-signs, which in the first instance represented objects, 
then sounds, and finally syllables. The scratching process 
was followed by impressing marks on the brick-shaped mud 
while it was still soft. These marks, as we have seen, were 
wedge-shaped, and this was the beginning of the cuneiform 
writing, which obtained for a long time in Babylonia-Assyria 
and extended into the Persian era. With the introduction of 
impressed writing came the abbreviation of the picture-signs 
which added to both exactness aud celerity. The first 
scratched writing was arranged in perpendicular columns ; the 
cuneiform was usually impressed in horizontal lines 11ns 
type of script was the normal form of correspondence between 
Babylonia and Egypt and the Syrian provinces as early as the 
eic^hteenth dynasty, circa 1400 B.C., as the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets of Upper Egypt prove. There was a much earlier 
cuneiform writing employed by the Sumerian population of 
Babylonia, as the Telloh tablets bear witness. This probably 
takes us back to cma 4000 B.C., aud the inscriptions of 
Sargon I. cannot be more than two hundred aud fifty years 
later But the idiom of the old Sumerian language was non- 
Semitic. When did the dialect of Babylonia become Semitic ? 
Of the Semitic migrations somethhig will be said in due 
course It is remarkable that the earliest Semitic invaders 
succeeded in imposing their language on their new subjects m 
Babylonia. We know very little about the history of the 
Euphrates regions until the great 'Cauaanite' migration, 
which initiated the 'Chaldee' regime in Babylonia.' In 
the inscriptions of Sennacherib the Kaldu are distinguished 
from the Arabs on the one hand, and from the Aramaeans 
on the other. But, as will be seen later, the founders of the 
'Kassites- were of Semitic origin. They formed part of the 
great Semitic migration from Arabia, which branched off into 
' In Assyr. insciii). ■>n6t Kaldd, ' the land of the Clialdaeans,' was 
restricted to the country between the rivers, and conseqnently narrower 
than Babylonia, which included Mesopotamia. The Kaldi), ov KaM, 
prob =' Kassites,' were the precureors of the ' Chaldaens rn Labylonia. 
These were perhaps a priestly caste: it ^h"""^ "' XaXSato., ^Avt« !p^« 
ToiVou ToB ffeoD (Herod, i. 181 ; cf. 183.) 
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Syria, iiichiding Palestine ; into Egypt, and established the 
Jlyksos dynasty ; into the country beyond the Euphrates, 
and founded the ' Kassite ' or First Bab)4ouian dynasty. 
The language thus introduced into Babylonia was the 
'Chaldee' cuneiform, which in grammar and vocabulary was 
practically tlie same as Assyrian. The next wave of Semites, 
the ' Aramaean,' a thousand years later, found fairly congenial 
soil in the partly Scmitized country between the rivers. With 
thoir more advanced language, they had little difficulty in 
widening the scope of the earlier dialect, and of developing 
the Ciialdce Semitic into the Babylonian Aramaic. This 
latter was the common idiom iu Babylonia at the time of the 
I'ersian conquest.^ 

Until circa 4000 n.c, Sumerian was the only language 
of the civilized states. From aboiit this period the Semites 
began to concpier and imj^ress their influence upon tlie regions 
of central west Asia. For a long time the old Sumerian 
was accompanied by a Semitic translation, which has greatly 
aideil tJie decipherment of the older documents. The 
Sumerian script was pictorial, after the manner of Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. Curved lines could be made on papyrus and 
parchment, but on clay it was simpler to impress plain 
or straight lines. Something of the ancient pictorial char- 
acter of the signs is preserved in the early cuneiform. 

For instance, the sign for a ' fish,' Cr~~I^*<^ retains some 

resemblance to a fish. To the Sumerians the signs were 
always rather pictures of objects than symbols of sound. 
This was entirely altered by the Semites: (1) they studied 
the sound values of the signs; (2) they did not follow 
tlie Sumerian vertical method of writing, but impressed 
the signs along a horizontal line ; (3) thus the old vertical 
symbols were placed on their sides, the position of the 

' In addition to the works .already inentiotied, the following among 
the earlier and more modern literature may he named : Oppert, Histoirc 
ihs Empires <lc CImldfe ct d'Assyrie (1865) ; Rawlinson, Cuneiform 
Ivscri}!. of W. Asia (1857-84) ; S.ayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient 
MonumaHs (1SS5), and Hibbert Lectures (1855); Uadau, Early Babyl. 
Hist. (IflOO) ; Jolin.s, Babyl. and Assyr. Laws, etc. (190-1) ; Delitzsch, Assyr. 
J/avdwhrtcrbiirh (1894-96). 
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signs being of no importance, since only their sound value 
counted.^ 

VIII 

DEBT OF JUDAISM TO BABYLONIA 

The debt of Judaism to Babylonian cuneiform writings is 
not yet fully realized. It has been shown that some institu- 
tions, at one time regarded as distinctly ' Jewish,' are really 
Babylonian. The scheme of the Mosaic legislation is proved 
to be largely indebted to the ' Code of Hammurabi.' The 
plaintive and penitential Psalms were not only composed 
during tlie Exile, but were to some extent imitations of 
similar Babylonian productions. The extent to which the 
Biblical historians were dependent on Babylonian civilization, 
history and literature, implies that they must have under- 
stood and studied the cuneiform documents. The chrono- 
logical calculations, so characteristic of the authors of the 
Book of Kings, were undoubtedly prepared by the assistance 
of Babylonian records. The Jewish writers searched the 
cuneiform archives for information respecting their own land 
and people. Thus the Jews in exile not only acquired a 
new vernacular Aramaic, but they became more or less 
acquainted with the Babylonian cuneiform literature. This 
fact is becoming recognized by Biblical scholars, who are 
convinced that not the Jewish religion only, but practically 
the whole traditional civil and moral cult of Judaism, was 
inspired and elaborated during the Exile on the model of 
Babylonian worship and institutions. 

Note on Dirhtt 

la there any connexion between the Hebrew WTva and the 
Sumoro-Babylonian ildni 1 Both terms may be derivatives from the 

' This can be seen in the early sign for ' man ' ^^ , compared with 
the later ^ I, and in tlie early sign for ' reed,' ^, compared with 

t'-'»ter44}^. 
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same original, or 'the former may be the Seiuitizecl form of the latter. 
The Hebrew PN is the same as the Phoenician 7N ; sometimes ptt. 
The Assyrian equivalent is ilu (vide Delitzsch, Assyrisches Worterbuch. 
Cf. Assyr. Cylinder seal, CIS ii. 77). Note the survival of the old 
Phoenician form in the Palmyrene votive inscription, j^K (Vog. 93). 
The earlier Aramaic was pPK (CIS ii. 113, 145c. 7). In later 
Aramaic we should expect NTipN (pi. emp. Jer. 10"). Ildni is plural, 
'the gods,' and in the Sumerian pantheon the assembled gods are 
apparently regarded as jointly concerned in the production of the 
universe. This is suggestively like the opening of Genesis, D'tJ'XlD 
. . . D'n?N NlD. The juxtaposition of the two names, AnvrEtilil, 
in the Nippur tablets strikingly suggests the Hebrew combination, 
Yahveh-Elohim. The former pair, however, did not come to be 
identifiorl and unified as was the case with the latter. It is remark- 
able that in the Sumerian tablets, verbs and suffixes in the singular 
are seemingly employed when the reference is to Ami-Enlil. So in 
Hebrew we find the singular verbal construction with Elohim and 
with Yahveh-Elohim {e.g. Gen. 1>, Ezek. 36^3 39', Hos. 125). 

It is tempting to look for some connexion between the Sumerian 
ilihd and the Hebrew PN"'3N {e.g. Is. 45^^), and between the name of 
the god Ann and the simple pronoun ''3N (or 'ajN, Yahveh's name to 
Israel, Ex. 3'^). But for this speculation there is no warrant at 
present. Auu was the chief god of the Sunierians, he always heads 
the list in the pantheon. To him is ascribed the creation of heaven ; he 
is described as ' the father of gods.' Throughout the Sumerian Deluge 
epic Anu and Enlil are the ultimate and supreme rulers of both deities 
and men. In concluding this note two things may be stated : (1) In 
tracing any connexion between Suniero-Piabylonian and Hebrew, it 
should never be forgotten that the Babylonian pantheon and myth 
cycle were transformed by the Semitic editors of Genesis into a lofty 
n\onotheisui. The elevated theology, the historical pragmatism, and 
the ethical depuration of Genesis reflect a much later stage in spiritual 
evolution. (2) The Genesis stories stand apart from the other Old 
Testament Scriptures, and scarcely come into the historical field in 
the ordinary sense of the term. These Genesis records are separated 
by four hundred years from the beginning of national history contained 
in Exodus.' 

The attempt to get the derivation of Hebrew names from Sumerian 
or Babylonian soiU'cos is sometimes over-pressed. This is apparent in 



' Vitlc the excellent coitnnentaries on the Book of Genesis by Skinner, 
Eyie and Driver. 
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the case of the parallel epica of the Creation and the Flood. From the 
available data it is difficult to see how definite conclusions can be 
advanced. Wonderful ingenuity has been displayed by some scholars 
in the endeavour to find a parallel between the antediluvian kings of 
Berosus and the Hebrew names in the early chapters of the Book of 
Genesis. The suggested equation between the pairs of proiier terms 
18 often quite fanciful, and sometimes demonstrably untenable.' One 
is not entitled to be dogmatic in this field at present, but wc .should 
frankly face the possibility 'that the Hebrew parallels to Sumerian 
and Babylonian traditions are here confined to chronological structure 
and general contents, and do not extend to Hebrew renderings of 
Babylonian names.' 



5.— PERSIAN PERIOD 



SEMITIC AND INDO-EUROPEAN 

The Semitic languages, even those most distant one from 
another, do not differ so widely as the members of the Indo- 
European group. They all possess a clearly recognizable type 
of grammatical structure, and a considerable stock of words 
common to all ot them. The problem of defining the relation 
of the Semitic languages to the Iranian^ is exceedingly 
difficult, because we do not know very clearly the date, place 
and circumstance of their origin. To argue from the vocabu- 
lary, grammar, idiom and geographical distribution of the 
different nations is a most precarious method, and can only 
justify tentative conclusions. The vocabulary and structure 
of a language may change very rapidly by migration into new 
provinces, contact with other languages, and intermixture of 
foreign ideas and customs. It must not be assumed that the 

• For some time scholars were content with tlie equation 'Aiiiitvav of 
Berosus= Ummdnu, • workman,' of Bab. But now tlie Sum. tablets make 
it more prob. that 'Aiiii(i'ii)v=S\itn. Enmemtnna. Tliis makes it very 
doubtful whether 'A/jl^Xiw =am6hi, ' man,' as gen. supposed. The equation 
'A\upot = Arwu, is far-fetclied. There is more prob. for Muvos ■iroiixiiv = 
'Etana, a shepherd.' From King, Legends of Babyl. and Egypt in rcl. to 
Heb. Trad., pp. 33, 34, 38. 

' Zend, Airy ana = \B.nA^ of the Aryans. Cf. Herod, vii. 62. 
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earliest contact of different eastern people was synchronous 
with the earliest historical records. Iranians and Semites 
came into touch long hefore the rise of the Medo-Persian 
.empire. This is proved by the presence of the names of 
Iraui.in gods and kings in Babylonian-Assyrian annals. Some 
Medo-Persian names, such as Teispes and Hystaspes,* are 
found in Kaliylonian and Assyrian inscriptions far earlier than 
we hear of Medes and Persians pressing into these regions.* 
When, therefore, we find the Persians writing in a cuneiform 
type, borrowed from the Babylonian-Assyrian civilization, it 
will be well to remember this period of unrecorded contact. 
The production of the simpler Persian alphabet from the 
Bal>ylonian was not a sudden departure in historical times, 
jjut tlie result of long contact, sometimes friendly and some- 
times antagonistic, during which the Iranians practically 
invented a new alphabet out of the complex Babylonian. It 
is doubtful if there ever was anything hke a literature in this 
Medo-Persian language. The probability is that the traditions 
in verse, referred to by Pliny,' were liauded down orally. It 
is quite uncertain whether there were any considerable writings 
in any idiom or script earlier than those of the Avesta. At 
any rate the language of international diplomacy during the 
l'er.sian period, as we sliall see, was not old Persian, but some 
form of Aramaic. 

II 

PRECURSORS OF OLD PERSIAN 

Of the Suniero-Akkadian language no very clear know- 
ledge is available. Sumerian differed from Akkadian only in 
its plionetic characteristics. There were twenty-two letters, 
or more precisely, eigJiteen consonants and four vowels. This 
language constituted one of the earliest forms of ideographic 
writing.* The Assyro-Babylonian alphabet is tlie same as the 

' In Assyr. TenSpa and ViSiaSpn. 

' So Indra anil Varuna appear in the Bogliaz-Keui inscrip. long before 
we have any history of the kingdom of the Jfatti (Hittites). 

' Hi.it, Nat, xxx. 1. 

* Vide Briinnow, Classified List of Cuneiform Ideographs, 1889 ; 
Iiidiees, 1897. 
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Sumero-Akkadian, but the phonology of the letters is more 
settled in the former. The accent, as in Italian, is almost 
invariably on the penultimate; when, however, the pen- 
ultimate has a weak vowel the accent falls back on the ante- 
penultimate. The Assyro-Babylonian, though written with 
syllabic signs, shows many of the phenomena exhibited by the 
other Semitic languages. This is due in reality to a common 
basal triliteralism. By those who spoke the language all words 
were considered as derived from a theme or root composed of 
three letters, usually consonants. These themes pictured to 
the speaker an abstract idea, and to give these themes worth 
and vitality vowels were added. All verbal forms were thus 
obtained by different vocalizations. Originally in this 
language, as in some other ancient dialects, the cases were 
distinguished by the use of mimation.» The Vannic 
language belongs to this group. The ancient city of Van is 
said to have been one of the residences of Semiramis.^ There 
are at the present time many antiquities and cuneiform 
inscriptions in the neighbourhood. The Vannic syllabary 
was derived from Nineveh, and its alphabet is the same 
as in Akkadian and Assyrian. Indeed, Vannic was largely 
influenced by Assyrian, and the order of words in the 
sentence is practically the same. The Medic language 
shows some differences from Akkadian and Assyrian, 
indicating some development on the one hand, and some 
retrogi-ession oil the other. This language had two forms 
or tendencies, thus : 

Medic 
I 



Susian 



Apirian 



Susian was the language of the inscriptions of the old Elamite 
kings, and Apirian was the language of the inscriptions of 
Mai- Amir ; both may be regarded as merely dialects of Medic. 
On the whole, Susian and Apirian are more archaic than 

» 

' E.g. Subjective urn, Dependent im, Objective am. But these forms 
did not survive, and the final m was supplanted by a simple aspirate 
(=Sem. St. emph.), Kaspa' for Kaspam, ' the money.' 

' One of two queens of Babylon ; Herodotus, bk. i. 184. 
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Medic, and never became fixed as literary tongues. Medic 
was more systematized, a fact probably due to its use in the 
Court of the successors of Cyaxares. The old Persian ^ shows 
a still wider divergence from the other languages of the 
cuneiform inscriptions. It has many liknesses, especially in 
the verb-formations, to Sanscrit. Indeed it would be almost 
impossible to understand many of its constructions if we had 
not the clues and corresponding forms in Sanscrit and Zend. 
The order of words in all these old cuneiform languages is 
more or less the same, viz., subject — indirect object — direct 
object — complement — verb. There are, of course, many exi- 
gences of sentence-formation which require some deviation 
from this general rule. The language of Persia can be traced 
through several definite stages between 1200 B.C. and 1000 
A.n., that is, from the old Bactrian of the Zend-Avesta to the 
modern fi.uui in the poems of Firdausi. Its early indebted- 
ness to Assyro-Babylonian is considered below.^ 



Ill 
NOTES OF HISTORY 

The founder of the Persian empire was Cyrus.' He con- 
quered Astj'ages, king of Media, 550 ; Croesus, king of Lydia, 
545 ; Lelsiiazzar, king of Babylon, 539 : and Cambyses, son 
and successor of Cyrus, conquered Amasis, king of Egypt, 
527. With the conquest of Babylonia, Palestine came under 
Persian rule. Cyrus gave permission to the Hebrew captives 
to return to their native country and rebuild their temples.* 
Comparatively few availed themselves of this liberty. The 
greater part of the exiles preferred to remain in the lands 
where many of them had acquired considerable possessions. 
Here they established their religion, but not their sacrificial 
ritual ; they elected Exiliarchs, and built up schools of 

' The lioiiie of the old Persians was Iran— Aryan (cf. Gk. ArianS). 

= A brief but suggestive outline of the old Cuneif. lang. is tliat of 
Bert in, Lniiffungcs of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, 1888. 

' Vide Herod, i. 113 f., v. 11 ; Strabo, xv. 729. Cf. Schubert, Hcrodot. 
Darslcllung dcr Cyrussage, 60 If. 

* Keilinschriftlic/ie Bibliothck, iii. 2, 121 (f. 
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learning. Out of these schools grew the Babylonian 
Talmud.i 

IV 
RULING CLASSES 

The list given in Ezra (4'-') is not strictly historical, but 
quite suggestive. The Samaritans instigated a complaint 
against the Judaeans in connexion with the rebuilding of the 
Temple. This complaint was embodied in an official letter 
which was sent to Artaxerxes i., king of Persia. The authors 
of the letter were Eehum, the chancellor ; Shimshai, the scribe, 
with Bishlam, Mithredath and Tabeel, tlieir secretaries. These 
ofiicials had the support of certain Samaritan societies * — the 
so-called Dinaites, Apharsathchites, Tarpelites, Apharsites, 
Archevites, Babylonians, Shushanchites, Dehaites and Elamites. 
These are not to be regarded as ethnic terms, though 
apparently so understood by the writer of Ezra. They are 
rather to be considered as Samaritans, mostly of ultra- 
Palestinian origin, who formed certain clubs or colonies under 
the denomination of that part of the Babylonian empire from 
which they originally came. Perhaps they may be regarded 
as, in a sense, functionaries within the system of Persian 
government in Palestine. These titles may even stand for 
such ideas as ' judge,' ' magistrate,' ' scribe,' ' consul,' and other 
representative persons.' 

' On this subject generally vide Kosters, Hct Herstel van Israel in het 
Perzische Tijdvak, 1893 ; Germ, trans. Die Wiederhcrstcllung Israels, 1895. 

' Aram, njj, tmm. Cf. Lidzbarski, Nordscmitischc Inschriften, 298 ; 

f 
Cook, Gloss. Aram. Inscript. 65. Syr. (Christ. Pal.) AJLD, 'associate.' 
Cf. Schwally, Idioticon d. Christl. Paldst. Aram. 46. 

' Dinaites. Perhaps to be read k;;;-!, ' judges,' tlie Aram, form of the 
old Persian databhar ; vide Meyer, Die Entstchung des Judenthiims, 39 ; 
Marquart, Fnndamente israclitischer u. jiidischer Geschichtc, 64. The 
term is possibly derived from Deinavcr, a Median city, or more probably 
from DinSharru, near Susa. 

Apharsathchites. The term is probably to be underst;Ood as the title of 
certain officials under D.arius, hence of Persian origin (Ezra 5') ; comp.are 
old Persian apnrathraka, 'lesser rulers,' 'magistrates.' Vide HolTmann, 
Zcitschrift fur Assyriologie u. verwandte Gebietc, ii. 54 ; Marti, Gram- 
matik d. biblisch-Aramciischen Spracke, Glossary, 53. 

Tarpelites. The word may represent Mn9DB, the Aram, form of the 
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OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 

The infcerestiug fact is that the letter to Artaxerxes and 
his reply are both iu Aramaic. The preference for Aramaic 
as an international language was probably initiated under the 
Assyrian empire, in which the great majority of people spoke 
Aramaic. This explains why it was so readily taken for 
granted that an Assyrian official could speak Aramaic, and 
why the leaders of Judaea appear to have acquired a know- 
ledge of the language as early as GOO B.C. (cf. 2 K. 18^^ = 
Is. 36"). The Semitic inscriptions show that Aramaic had 
gained a footing in Arabia before the Persian period.^ The 

Assyr. Dup-sarrii, ' table-writers,' hence ' scribes.' Cf. Andreo-s in Marli's 
Aram. Gram. 64 ; for other views vide Holfiuann, I.e. 55 ; Scheftelowitz, 
Arischcs im AT. 86. 

Apharsites. Perhaps intended for k.'-id^, ' recorders.' Some identify 
with K'jBcnjK, snpra, cf. Andreas, I.e. 53 ; others wonid translate ' Persians,' 
cf. IIolTinann, I.e. ; Meyer, I.e. 38 ; Kodiger, Additions to Gesenius Thesaurus 
J.ingiinc Hcbraene, 107. Dut we prefer i«;-i59(k), • secretaries ' (the n being 
dittogr. of preceding word), so M.arquart, I.e. 

Archcvites. Not 'the people of Erech,' as Meyer, I.e. 40. The text 
is rather to be emended Njnis "i, ' who are Cnthaeans ' (cf. 2 IC. XT'*), so 
Marqnart, I.e. The reference is then to the preceding term, ' Apharsites 
who arc Cnthaeans' (i.e. originally from Cutlia, N.E. Babylonia). Or the 
relative might refer to all the parties previously named. 

Babylonians. The presence of the term here is curious, inasmuch as 
many of the settlers in Samaria were of Babylonian origin. The reference 
may be to a party of Babylonian immigrants who kept apart from the 
native population of Samaria. Or possibly some official Babylonians are 
meant, who held a diplomatic position under the Persian government. To 
modernize the idea we might use the word ' consuls.' 

Shuslianchites. Some scholars think that the word has grown out of 
Cushanaye, 'Cushanites' (so Cheyne, Critiea Bibliea). But with greater 
probability the term has been identiKed with ShnsMnak, the name of the 
capital of Susiana on the Elamite inscriptions. Cf. Delitzsch, Wo lag das 
Paradies ? 327 ; Calwer, Dibl. Lex. 876. If we are to think of Shuslianites, 
we may have in the term a reference to representatives from the royal 
I'ersian city. 

Dehaites. The form is probably a mistake for the pro-nominal com- 
ponnd m.ii (not unlike K'.ii of the te.\t), 'which is.' The next term n:ij^j;, 
therefore, will stand in opposition to the preceding term and will be 
explanatory of it: 'Shushanites, that is, Elamites.' Cf. Hoffinann, I.e. 
54 ; Jfarquart, I.e. 64 ; Meyer, I.e. 36. 

' CIS', Nos. 113-121. 
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Aramaic monuments which come within the Persian period 
■ exhibit a language which is almost absolutely uniform.' ^ The 
Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions of the Persian period are as 
early as 482 B.C.' These inscriptions show Hebrew or 
perhaps Phoenician influence, which must be remembered 
when Egyptian Aramaic is studied as a source of the Pales- 
tinian vernacular. It is easily explained by the fact that in 
Egypt, besides a great many Aramaeans, there were many 
Jews and Phoenicians. The great mass of the Babylonian 
army was composed of Aramaeans (Jer. 35**), and the conflict 
with Egypt would result in the settlement of many Aramaeans 
in that land.' 

The letter of the officials in Samaria to Artaxerxes i. 
' was written in the Syrian character, and set forth in the 
Syrian tongue ' (Ezra 4^ EV.). The language was Aramaic, 
the common medium of international diplomacy. But the 
exact meaning of the passage is not clear.* The dialect in 
which the letters and edicts were written was the western 
or Palestinian Aramaic* But what is meant by ' in the 
Syriac character ' ? We must understand this to refer to the 
kind of writing, the alphabet forms, that which we may call 
the script. The letters proceeding from Samaria, we miglit 
suppose, would be more naturally written in Samaritan 
(properly Hebrew) characters. The implication is that the 
Jewish community still employed the earlier Hebrew script. 
But these communications were written in the Babylonian 
Aramaic character, which later became the regular form of 
almost all Jewish writing. It is also suggestive that tlie 
replies of the Persian kings were found in the same kind of 
script. That the decrees kept in the royal archives at 
Babylon should be written in Aramaic characters is wJiat we 

' Noldeke, Eneyl. Dibl., s.v. 'Aram. Lang.' col. 281. 

» CIS', No. 122. 

' Cf. Noldeke, ' Die Namen der Aram. Nation und Sprache,' in 
ZDMG^ 113 ff. 

* The text is : n-Dnw oj-inoi n'piK 3!n3 pB?"!!! ap?!. LXX : (ypa^ev i 
^opoX*yos ypa<t>r)v Supiffrl Kal ripixiiv(vii{vi]v. Vulg. : Scripta erat Syriace, et 
legebatur sermone Syro. 

' Driver, Lit. OT.^ 516. On the genuineness of the Decrees of 
Artaxerxes, vide Stade, Gesehichte d. Volkes Israel, ii. 153. 

4 
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should expect. The use of Samaritan letter-forms m 
Babylonia would be foreign and unintelligible.^ The period 
under discussion may mark the passing of the Samaritan letter- 
forms iind the introduction of the Aramaic script into Palestine. 
It is generally admitted that the Persian government 
issued its edicts to western Asia in Aramaic. What then is 
the meaning of ri'''?';^ El?')'?*?' • I' might be taken to mean 
that the language was not Aramaic, but some other tongue, 
for example the Medo-Persian, used as the channel of 
diplomatic communication, and that this language was 
written in Aramaic letters, accompanied with an Aramaic 
translation.* The word 0^,1? means 'translation,' 'inter- 
pretation,' • opinion ' ; * here it probably means that the sense 
was expressed in Aramaic. The explanation already given, 
however, is to be preferred. The official communiqui was 
not ouly in Aramaic letters, but also in the Aramaic 
language. 

VI 

BEHISTUN INSCRIPTION 

Tliis inscription is very interestiug, and has attracted 
fclie attention of scholars for many years. The history of 
its discovery and decipherment need not concern us here. 
It is introduced in this place to illustrate and support 
some opinions already expressed. The few Persian in- 
scriptions that have come to light seem to be, for the 
gieater part, of royal origin aud monographs of kingly 
ex]>loits. Tlie famous inscription at Behistun is par excellence 
a monument of this order. About 500 B.C. Darius caused 
his deeds to be inscribed on rock, so that men might know 
his prowess and extol his greatness for all time. The long 
inscription is written on a sheer rock-face, and is one of the 

' Vide reference to liandwiitiiig on the wall, p. 36. 

' E.g. TautcR toi generis te kai ainiatos euchoniai einal, ' Of a truth 
both from this race ami blooil do I bo.ast that I am,' is Greek in English 
letters with an Eng. trans. Vox the opinion of a Meilo-rersian lang., of. 
nieek, Introd. OT. 45-48; Ilengstenberg, Bcitrdge z. Einleit. ins Altc 
Test. i. 310. 

» Vide Megilliih, fol. 3, col. 1. Cf. Walker, Ihcst. BD, s.v. 'Targum.' 
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finest types of cuneiform engraving known. Above the 
inscription is a sculptured picture of the king, five feet and 
eight inches in height. Behind the king are two satraps, 
and before him nine captives bound together by the neck. 
Above all is the sun-god, the winged disk of Auramazda,* 
with lightning playing about him. The inscription is in 
three languages, Persian, Susian, Babylonian. An idea of 
the whole may be gained when it is stated that the Persian 
alone is in five columns, each twelve feet high. It contains 
the characteristic benediction for those who observe the 
monument and keep it intact. Our concern, however, is with 
the languages in which the inscription is written. 

1. Persian. — The old Persians borrowed the idea of the 
wedge from the Babylonians or Assyrians, but they composed 
an independent alphabet, which was far simpler than that of 
Babylonia." The Persians must have bestowed great care on 
the production and use of this new form of alphabetic writ- 
ing, which seems to have been chiefly employed for royal 
documents and diplomatic annals. The official regulations 
for satraps and Iranian governors were presumably prepared 
in this language and script. But it is probable that 
translations into Aramaic, or even Greek, were made for 
practical service, especially in the case of the rulers in the 
west Asian and Egyptian provinces. 

2. Sitsian. — It is not quite clear whether this term 
differed in meaning from ' Median,' which is a more familiar 
word. In the first place, it is probable that this language 
was rather younger than the old Persian, and was already 
superseding it in many parts of the Medo-Persian empire. 

• The Auramazda of the inscrip. is the san\e as the Ahura Mazda 
of the Avesta. The younger Achaemenids were Mazda worshippers ; 
Mazdaism is allied with Zaratluistrianism. 

' All that the Persians borrowed from the Babyl. were the three forms 

of the wedge : T , ^ — and / ; the written lang. was made up by a 
manipulation of these three forms. The Pers. rather complicated the 
Babyl. vowels, a, i, u ; for instead of TI, fT^, and / they wrote *L— , 

7f . and <»^. Cf. Bab. :^< ^]] ^, Pers. <] <*^ ^« i*^ 
'Cyrus.' Kiir-ra-ash K u r ■ u 
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Susian was not the language of the old rulers, who were 
Aryans, but was the dialect of the conquered territory.* This 
would be natural if, as is probable, the native population 
considerably outnumbered the emigrant settlers. This 
language should be termed ' Susian,' rather than ' Median,' 
because it was the dialect of the province in which the 
Persian kings had their chief palace — ' Shushan the castle.' " 
If we are right in connecting the ' Susanchites ' with Susan, 
then this idiom was brought into Samaria by the importations 
under Osnappar. This factor possibly contributed something 
to the peculiar and mixed dialect of the Samaritans. 

3. Babylonian. — The script, as in the other cases, is 
cuneiform, but the idiom is different. The current language 
of Babylonia at the time was early Syriac or rather Chaldee. 
There is no question about its being an Aramaic dialect, but 
there may be a difference of opinion respecting the group of 
dialects to which it belongs. It may be safely said that it 
does not belong to the south Semitic, which includes Arabic, 
Himyaritic and Ethiopic. We do not think, moreover, that 
it can be classed with the west Aramaic section of the north 
Semitic branch, which includes Palmyreue, Egyptian Aramaic 
and Palestinian Aramaic. From an analysis of its construc- 
tion and a comparison of its forms with other Aramaic dialects, 
we prefer to place it with the east Aramaic section of the 
north Semitic branch, and therefore in the same category as 
Syriac, Nabataean and Mandaean, with, of course, many local 
differences.' In this inscription, therefore, we have an 
illustration of the dialect prevalent throughout the north- 
east regions of western Asia at the beginning of the Persian 
period. Slightly variant idioms of Aramaic became common 
in other parts of the empire. 

' In tlie Assyr. insciii). the region is termed StiSan, and tliis must be 
the same as SiiSin or Suinn of tlie Susian inscrip. This suggests that the 
diirerence between Assyr. and Susian was to some extent a matter of 
vowel-sounds. 

' So prob. nn'jn |piBi should be rendered (Est. 1"). Heb. m'3 = Aram. 
KnT3 (Ezra6»), Nab. ib. (CIS ii. 164'); Assyr. birtu. 

' The al)o\'e conclusion is based on certain data made possible to the 
present writer through the courtesy of the Director of the Dept. of 
Egypt, and Assyr. Antiquities, British Museum. 
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VII 
CYLINDER SEAL OF DARIUS 

Any language may be written in cuneiform, and in some 
instances more than one language is found on the same 
cuneiform inscription. This is the case with the Cylinder 
seal of Darius (c. 521-486 B.C.), on which the phrase: 
' I am Darius the king,' is written in Persian, Median and 
Babylonian (Aram.aic).* The first line {vide infra) is old 
Persian, which was the royal language and conserved in the 
Court and priestly circles. The second line is in Median, 
perhaps the national language of the predecessors of Darius. 
Media shared the honour of sovereignty with Persia, and the 
phrases : ' the Medes and Persians,' ' Media and Persia ' (even 
after the Persians gained the ascendancy, Est. 10*), are 
reminiscent of the original supremacy of Media. The third 
line is in Babylonian (Aramaic), which was the common 
language of international communication. 



Notes on the Cylinder Seal of Darius 

(1) The king referred to is probably Darius, son of Hystasiies, 
the real founder of the Persian empire. He had, his great exploits 
recorded on the trilingual inscription at Beliistun. (2) The word 
hakiyataiya'is old Persian, and could mean either 'king' or 'great.' 
Phraortea, who lead a revolt in Media {vide Herod, i. 102), called 
himself hakiyataiya (or Khaahathrita), which may mean the 'royal 
one (/Sao-tXtKos), or the mighty one' (to-xupos). (3) The Median 
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inaciiption is in (what is sometimes called) the Snsian dialect. The 
form Tariyamaus is Siwian, and probably also the word sunkik 
(or znn/euk) ; compare the Susian : anin suiinak gik sunkik anzan, 
' the Susian king, powerful ruler of Anzan ' (Berlin, Lang, of Cuneif. 
Inscrip. p. 94). (4) The forms in the third line are Babylonian- 
Aramaic, but rare in Aramaic inscriptions. The lengthened personal 
pronoun, <33N, is found in a Zenjirli inscription : 3313 *33«\ ' And I 
(= as for luc) Bar-rekub ' {Panammu, 1. 19). For N3T nc comiaare 
the Palmyrene inscription : N3t p^f E'DC, ' Sliemesh our great 
prince' (Vogiic, 135). In Babylonian $ar is the status constructtis, 
while saiTu is the status subjunctus. 



VIII 
PERSIAN CUNEIFORM AN' INVENTION 

It will be well to re-emphasize the fact that the Persian 
cuueifoiiii script was a pure inveution to meet the ambitious 
claims of Darius. It was adapted from the Babyloniau through 
the Elamite, in order to carve the deeds of the Persian kings 
The new language differed grammatically from the older 
linguistic structure of the Sumerians, as later from that of the 
Semites. It could not therefore be written with the old 
hieroglyphic and syllabic script. It was, compared with 
Babylonian and Sumerian, a simplified syllabic writing, which 
served a specific purpose, but which had no general use 
Apart from, the few Persian inscriptions, this language never 
had a written development. The Persians, when they did not 
employ the Babylonian language and cuneiform script com- 
monly used the Aramaic m the language of imperial and 
commercial intercourse. The new Persian cuneiform script 
introduced by Darius to extol his exploits above those of his 
predecessors, had no history and contributed nothing to literary 
and general progress. Even the Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Ahuramazda religion, though found in a dialect allied with that 
of the old Persian inscriptions, was written in a literal alphabet 
adapted from the more volatile Aramaic, which was the lingua 
Franca of the East during the Persian period. 

Babj'lonia was more or less Semitized long before the 
Persian conquest. As early as 6000-5000 B.c, distinct traces 
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of a Semitic population are found taking possession of the 
civilization of the Sumerians. The great wave of Semites, 
however, came later, circa 2250, and established the ' Kassite ' 
or first dynasty in Babylonia. At the beginning of the Persian 
period, therefore, Babylonia was thoroughly Semitized. As 
early as viii cent. B.C. Aramaic writing was familiar in Baby- 
lonia. Inscriptions on bronze lion-weights found at Nineveh 
are partly Assyrian and partly Aramaic. That is, the Assyrian 
ideographs, in many cases, have Aramaic versions.^ Tiiese 
weights can be dated, inasmuch as they have the names of 
Shalmaneser, Sargon and Sennacherib in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. The Assyrian language was the old royal language, and 
retained on seals, coins, weights, etc. The Aramaic was the 
international language, and perhaps the only one at this period 
understood by the bulk of the people.^ 



IX 



ABSENCE OF LITERARY REMAINS 

The great plateau of Iran, the home of the Aryans, was 
not so early disturbed as many of the neighljouring peoples. 
There is much uncertainty about the claim of Cyrus to the 
throne of Persia, and concerning the method by which he 
achieved his end. But under this sovereign and his successor 
Mcdo-Persian hifluence extended over the whole of western 
Asia. The native language was written in a sort of cuneiform 
script, which, however, does not seem to have been derived from 
the Babylonian or Assyrian.' It consisted of thirty-six signs, 
and was perhaps the earliest example of a definite alphabet. 
It was employed for incising inscriptions on stone and clay 

• CIS ii. 1-14. A cylinder seal from Assyria, viii-vii B.C., is in Aram. ; 
vide CIS ii. 77. 

'A lion-weiglit of the Persian period, found at Aliydos, Asia Minor, 
date circa vi-v B.C., is in Aram., but on the reverse side there is a mark 
A, prob. = Gk. Rho, poss. Alpha. 

' The theory that the Persian cuneiform writing was introduced as late 
as Darius Hystaspes (vide Weissbach, Zeitschrift der Deutsclw.n Morr/cn- 
liindisclicn Gesellschaft, xlviii. 664) is not in harmony witli the literary 
monuments, and therefore untenable (cf. Meyer, Geschickle dcs Altcrtlmmn, 
iii. 49). 
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Lalilots. This method of writing was too cumbrous for dis- 
IKilclies to provincial satraps and for international communi- 
cations generally. For this purpose the Persians employed, 
not tiie old I'aldavi, which was of Parthian origin, but an 
Aramaic alphabet, probably akin to that used by the Babylon- 
ians and Assyrians in their official documents. On the whole, 
it seems best to conclude that the Persian cuneiform alphabet 
was really based on some old Aramaic prototype.* 

Tliough the Persian empire comprehended the greater 
part of western Asia for more than two centuries, the native 
linguistic and literary contribution was surprisingly small. 
Some reasons are obvious. (1) Since there are no remains of a 
literature, in the proper sense, in the Medo-Persian language, 
it is to be concluded that no literature was ever written in 
that idiom. (2) The decentralization of power did not tend to 
tlie cultivation of letters. The viceroys were left largely to 
manage their own provinces without constant appeal to or 
from tlie central government at Suaa. The people were hard- 
working and Iiome-loving, and did not trouble much about 
arts and literature. (3) The Persians did not attempt to 
impose a religious creed upon the subject provinces. Their 
tolerance in this respect was very marked when contrasted 
with the social and religious oppression which characterized 
Babylonian-Assyrian rule. The cults being absent, there was 
no necessity for written stereotyped directions about worship — 
gods, temples and ceremonies. (4) Persian influence was not 
prominent in the dependencies, especially in the more remote. 
Some satraps had few, if any, Persian officials in their admin- 
istrative councils, and in some of the provinces there were 
apparently no Persian soldiers to guard the interests of the 
imperial authority. The Persian dominance rested so lightly 
on the far-flung empire that it ' left hardly a single provincial 
monument of itself, graven on rock or carved on stone.' 
Besides some words in tlie later Old Testament writings, the 
Persian conriuest did not materially affect Hebrew. Indeed, 

' On tlie Pereian CHiieiforni inscriptions vide Weissbacli, Die Achdmcni- 
dctiivschiiftcn zwcitcr Art (ISOO) ; Benzoic! and Hanpt, Die Ach. Inschr. 
Dnbyton (1882) ; cf. Beitrage ztir Assyriolorjie «. semitisc/ien Spracfiwisscn- 
sehaft, iL 205 li'. 
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before the time of Cyrus the Persian language was restricted 
in geographical area. On the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions before the vi cent. B.C., no Persian word has been 
foimd, except the deific title Mithra. Anciently this term 
referred to the sun, the one object of Persian worship.' 



C— GREEK PERIOD 



PllE-HELLENIC CIVILIZATION 

The more carefully one looks into this subject, the more 
clearly is it seen that Greek culture owed a tremendous debt 
to the Aegean, and particularly to the Minoan civilization of 
Crete. This civilization had grown old, and passed away 
centuries before the period of Greek learning with which 
Homer has made us familiar. In the production of 
historical Greek civilization it is difficidt to say which 
contributed more, the strong and severe Dorian and Achaean 
elements, or the mild and artistic genius of the Minoan golden 
age. We have been accustomed to look to the East — to 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia — for the beginning of Greek 
enlightenment, but probably when exploration has penetrated 
farther into the secrets of the Aegean, we shall find that the 
initial impulse came, not from the borders of the Euphrates, 
but from the islands and coast-lands of the Levant. The 
prosecution of this study tends to reverse the old conclusion 
respecting the relation of the Philistines and the Israelites. 
If the Philistines were early associated with the Minoan 
civilization, and the Pulasti were an Aegean people, it is to 
be concluded that in their first contact with the Israelites 
they were a more advanced people — the givers rather than 
the borrowers of a new culture. If we may identify the 
Zakkaru (or Tikkarai = Tciwrians) with the Cretan Zakro, it 
follows that shortly after 1200 B.C. the whole coast-land of 

' Hence tlie phrases : Deo soli invicto Mithrac ; and Omnipotenti deo 
Mithrae (Spanheinius, ad Jul. Caes., p. 144 ; cf. HeroJ. i. 131 ; Strabo, 
Lib. XV.), 
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Cauaan was invaded by a race of Aegean origin that inherited 
the mighty Minoan civilization and traditions. These people 
were forced from their native island-home by the utter over- 
tlnow of Knossos (or Cnossus, the royal city of Crete), circa 
1400 B.C., and after two centuries of migrations found a settle- 
ment on the shore-lands of Palestine, to which they gave their 
name — Puleati or Pnlishta (? PelaKji) = Pliilistiues = Palestine. 
Tlie language of the pre-IIellenic Aegean is still largely 
a secret ; no key has yet been found whicli quite fits this 
linguistic lock. We need some Minoan Eosetta Stone — a 
bilingual inscription — to enable us to decipher the strange 
writing. The material is waiting, and abundant to supply 
information of a most important character, but the monuments 
are dumb. Intercourse was close and fi'equent for several 
centuries between Cretan and Egyptian officials and merchants. 
It is almost certain that bilingual contracts, treaties and 
diplomatic communications were drawn up between the two 
countries. Surely all have not utterly perished ! Though 
])ast attempts to read tlie Minoan and Hittite inscriptions 
have not been altogether encouraging, yet we entertain the 
strongest hope tliat sooner or later the riddle will be solved.^ 



II 

GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 

These do not come within the range of the present study, 
inasmuch as Greek was never the language of Palestine at any 
time. That Greek had taken a strong hold on Antioch ^ and 
Alexandria is evident enough, but in both cases the circum- 
stances of history were quite exceptional. No doubt, too, 

' Vide Diissand, Lcs Civilisations PrCkclliniqucs dans le Bassin dc la 
Mcr Afjfc", 1914. Hall, jEijean Archaeology, 1914. 

'Antioch in Sj'iia was the most potent Hellenizing influcnue over 
Tales, iii-ii cent. B.c. It was the excessive Hellenizing ambition of 
Antioch which really saved Pales, /rom the dominance of tliis influence. 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.) united the vanities of a Caligula with 
the immoralities of a Nero, and so paved the way for Antioch's decline. 
His policy of Hellenizing Pales, provoked the resolnte and successful 
Hasmonaean revolt. Vide 1 Rl.ac, and of. Schilrer, Hist. Jewish People, 
i. 1G2-290. 
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there were many Greeks and Greek-speaking Semites iu 
Jerusalem and other Palestinian centres at the beginning of 
the Christian era. It is also to be noted that many Greek 
terms and idioms passed into the vernacular Aramaic of this 
period. But Greek has never been the language of Palestine, 
and at most it has only a very indirect bearing on the present 
discussion. The only point to be emphasized in the present 
connexion is that the old Greek alphabet was akin to Phoeni- 
cian and Aramaic. Two facts support this statement : (1) Tlie 
direction of the writing. Some of the ancient Greek inscrip- 
tions are found to run from right to left after the Semitic 
manner : others proceed from right to left and left to right, 
i.e. ^ov<Trpo<f>t)S6v writing. Finally, the left to right method 
became fixed. The fact that the earliest Greek inscriptions 
follow the Semitic order indicates some connexion with 
Phoenician. (2) The character of the script : many letters 
are similar to old Hebrew. This cannot be due to accident (jr 
coincidence, but to some organic association.* By turning 
some letters of the old Greek alphabet round to face the otlier 
way, they at once assume their later forms. The primitive 
contact of Semite and Greek language probably took place on 
the shores of the Levant and during the Minoan civilization. 
A comparative study will lead to the conclusion that the 
Phoenician, Aramaic and Greek alphabets were developed 
from one original. 

Ill 



CONTACT OF SEMITIC AND GREEK ALPHABETS 

It is outside the scope of this work to discuss pre- 
Hellenistic influences, and the influence of Hellenism lieyond 
Palestine. But before we speak of Alexander's eastern 
conquests, it will be interesting to point out a period in 
which the old Greek alphabet resembled in some respects the 
alphabet of Phoenician and old Aramaic inscriptions. The 
origin of Greek writing is as obscure as that of Semitic 

' Vide Rochl, Imagines Inscriptio7iutn Graecarum Anliqmssimnc, 
Berolini, 1883, No. 1. Cf. Driver, Notes on the Heb. Text of Samvd-, 
p. v f. J Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, pt. 1. 
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writing ; both are lost in the myths of antiquity. The type 
of writing in the Homeric age is not clearly defined, but the 
practice of writing was quite familiar.* Different types of 
writing were known to Egyptians and Sidonians in the 
Homeric age, and the Greeks could hardly be ignorant of 
some of tliese systems of writing.* It is commonly believed 
that the Greeks originally gained a knowledge of writing 
from the Phoenicians. This belief requires some explanation. 
The art of writing is one thing, the art of writing by means 
of an alphabet is another thing. This latter art received a 
great impetus about 1000 B.C. In another place mention is 
made of the civilization of the so-called ' Minoan ' kingdom, 
and a great Aegean wave over the coast-lands of western 
Asia, which stimulated writing and characterized script in 
different regions. Should the type of the old Greek alphabet 
Ije associated in any way with this Aegean movement ? 

In the dedicatory inscription : ]i2h i>V3^ (CIS i. 5), the 
script is of the archaic character, akin to old Hebrew (e.g. 
the Moaliite Stone, 9th cent. B.C.) on the one hand, and to 
old Aramaic (e.g. the Zeujirli inscrip., 8th cent. B.C.) on the 
otlier. Now, it is found that the old Greek alphabet is of 
the same general type, and some letters are almost identical. 
This fact points to some movement which affected more or 
less in common the Phoenician, old Aramaic and old Greek 
scripts. The anterior movement could not have been far 
back, otherwise these scripts would have developed greater 
differences. The position, then, may be restated as follows : 
The picture-writing of the Greeks in the pre-Homeric age 
was derived from a Semitic source, circa second millennium 
B.C., the type of alphabetic script whicli almost simultaneously 
and ratlicr suddenly appeared in Moabite, Aramaic, Cyprian 
(Phoen.) and Greek, was due to a great Anatolian movement, 
beginning circa 1000 B.C., whicli brought the Aegean into 
close intellectual and commercial association with western ' 

' E.g. the famous passage : ir^/iirt Si luv Xml-nvie, rhpcv S' tye a-tniaTo. 
\vypii, ypifat iv vlvaKi rTVKrf ffi;;io096po roWi {II. vi. 168-9). The ' graven 
tokens' were unilouhteaiy some sort of picture-characters which could 
be reail, for Troetus asked to see these credentials when Bellerophon 
arrived : xal t6t€ fiiv ipieive, /to! )jtm ffTJfia ldia9ai (1. 176). 

' Of. Thumb, Die gricchiscftc sprache im Zeitalter des Hellenismus. 
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Asia. Writing among the Greeks in Homer's own time 
(? 950— 850)* was probably more advanced than has been 
generally supposed.* On the other hand, written records in 
the Aegean were apparently later than 1100 B.C. The 
* Coming of the Achaeans ' (1250), the ' Trojan War '(1194), 
the 'Dorian Invasion' (rather before 1100), mark the be- 
ginnings of Greek continuous history. But these great events 
were handed down as traditions ; there were no contemporary 
records. 



IV 
RESULT OF ALEXANDER'S CONQUESTS 

In the year 335 B.C. Alexander was chosen Generalissimo 
by the Greek States, and from this time Greek arms triumphed 
in the East till the Roman conquests. But Greek thought 
and language influenced the East long after Greece lost its 
independence. The common language during the Greek and 
Graeco-Roman period was influenced by certain definite forces 
and tendencies, which may be named in the following order : 

1. Tlie Septiiagint. — The Greek version of the Old Testa- 
ment was the main factor in the Graecizing of Semitic 
monotheism. As a force in the history of religion it has 
been likened to Luther's Bible in modern times. The influ- 
ence of the LXX on the language and literature of Palestine 
may easily be exaggerated. The Bible of Jesus of Nazareth, 
for instance, was Semitic, the earliest utterances and traditions 
of the Gospel were Semitic. In so far as these are included 
in the present Greek text of the Gospel, may they not be 
regarded as translators' Greek ? The correspondences of the 
New Testament with the LXX vocabulary and grammar are 
not in themselves proof that the New Testament was primarily 
written in Greek. One may almost unwittingly take for 

' Herodotus (ii. 53) placed the age of Homer 400 years before his own 
time : 'Yiuloiov yip Kal'O/iripov ti^ikIiip TerpaKoaloun (real SoKito luu vp«Tpm(p- 
oi/s yeviireat, i.e. circa 850 B.C. But it is probable that Homer lived at a 
Bomewhat earlier date. 

' For arguments that the Homeric songs were not originally committed 
to writing, vide Wolf, Prolegomena ad Homerum (1795). Per contra 
Nitzsch, Meletemata (1830), and Die Sagenpocsie Her Griechen (1852). 
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granted that quotations from the Old Testament which follow 
the LXX were originally cited in Greek, and that wherever 
t!ie language of the New Testament conforms in structure to 
the LXX the same thing is to be concluded. Some portions 
of tlie New Testament, which were unquestionably first uttered 
in Aramaic, have correspondences with the LXX. Some of 
Paul's speeches, for instance, were given in Aramaic ; so was 
Stephen's defence. How soon these were turned into Greek 
we do not know. Paul may have been his own translator, 
in which case he would naturally make what use he could 
of the LXX, especially in the matter of quotations. The 
dependence of Stephen's speech on the LXX is perhaps due 
. to translation Greek, the translator attempting to bring his 
work into harmony with the Greek Old Testament. 

The difficulties besetting the translators of the LXX were 
very great. It was almost impossible to reproduce the native 
inimitableness of a Semitic language in an Aryan tongue. 
They had to adopt new constructions, some lexical and syn- 
tactical forms which were foreign to the older Greek. Thus 
■ arose a written Semitic-Greek, which no one ever spoke, far 
less used tor literary purposes, either before or after.' The 
LXX was a translation of Semitic matter into Egypto- 
Alexandrian Greek. The Greek was the type prevalent in 
the Ptolemaic age, but its forms were ■ influenced by the 
language of the original and the character of the subject- 
matter. The translators, in order to make their work in- 
telligilile to Alexandrian Hellenists, sacrificed to some extent 
the meaning and genius of the Hebrew. The striving to 
liiake the Old Testament a book for Greek-speaking Jews 
may explain ' many peculiarities from which it might even 
be inferred that a text different from orur own lay before 
them.' The translators of the LXX did not attempt to find 
a Greek word to correspond in sense with every Hebrew 
word or piu-a.se. Sometimes they did not translate the 
original at all, but gave some substitute for it, whose mean- 
ing ' is, of course, to be ascertained only from Egyptian 
Greek.' 

The LXX is a disappointing source for the purpose of 
this study. It throws no clear light on the real linguistic 
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problem. The spoken language was more primitive than the 
literary. The work of the authors of the LXX was not only 
a translation, it was also a revised version. In all such 
translation work there is a concurrent process of moderniza- 
tion. The language of the LXX was not the literary Greek 
of the time ; it was a new dialectic product coloured distinctly 
by the Semitic original. It was certainly not the spoken 
Greek, which was freer and less stilted. The LXX was a 
splendid monument of literature ; it has had great influence 
on rehgious writing and history, and it is still a subject of 
immense importance and attractiveness. It can, however, 
aid us but slightly in the endeavour to discover the living, 
practical language of western Asia in the Ptolemaic age. 

2. Hellenization. — Although the LXX itself was made 
into the best Greek of Alexandria, based upon the Attic 
dialect, and was not at first a book for the native peasantry 
or for the city proletariat, who at most could only speak a 
poor broken and mixed Greek patois, yet the Jews were 
increasingly brought under Hellenistic influence. In 40 a.d. 
Philo estimated the Jews at Alexandria at a million.^ The 
bulk of the Jewish race remained in the old lands of the 
Captivity, beyond the Euphrates, where they were contracting 
Persian and Assyrian beliefs and culture rather than Greek. 
Still the Greeks were continually pressing their influence over 
western Asia, and the Jews were very numerous in the 
Greek-speaking cities of the Graeco-Eoman period. Josephus 
says that 18,000 were slain in the war at Damascus alone, 
66—70 A.D.^ Antioch was full of Jews, so were the coast 
cities from Sidon southwards. Antiochus the Great placed 
2000 Jewish families of Mesopotamia in Phrygia and Lydia.' 
There must have been a great surplus of population in 
Palestine at the beginning of the third century B.C., inasmuch 
as Ptolemy Lagos transferred 100,000 from Judaea to Egypt.* 
The widespread character of Jewish colonies may be gathered 
from a letter of Herod Agrippa to Caligula in 38 a.d. He 
says that Jerusalem was the centre of influence in the East, 
and that 'Europe and the islands generally were full of 



' riiilo, in Flac. ii. 523. 
' Ant. xii. 3. 4. 



' Jeimah War, vii., vUi. 7. 
♦ Aristaea, Epist. 
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Jews.' * This dispersion of the Jews in Greek-speaking 
regions meant considerable Ilellenizing of the Jews. The 
process doubtless would have gone much farther in Palestine 
but tor the check which it received by the Maccabaean 
revolt.^ This Jewish uprising, however, was not directly 
aimed against the Greek language, but against the attempt 
of Antiochus to enforce idolatry. The success of the revolt 
did as a matter of fact check the Hellenizing influence, and 
rekindled a passion for the national sacred language. If at 
the beginning of the return from exile the Jews had joined 
harmoniously with the Samaritans, they might have formed 
unitedly a strong barrier against the inroads of Greek speech 
and custom. But the jealousy and antagonism between these 
Senntic people made it all the easier for the growth of Greek 
influence in some of the centres of Palestinian life. But at 
no period did Greek become the language of Palestine. 

It is not surprising that Greek influence should be evident 
in the Phoenician inscriptions found at Piraeus, the port of 
Athens. Here tlie Sidonians had a colony, perhaps as early 
as tlie fourth century B.C.' These settlers maintained the 
religion and practice of their native province.* But the 
inscriptions show how thoroughly they adapted themselves to 
Greek culture. Their records are given after the pattern of 
Greek inscriptions. Indeed, they appear sometimes to trans- 
late from exemplars in the Greek language.® This study need 
not be extended here, but it deserves more careful investigation 
than it has yet received. 

' Cf. I'hilo, rfe Legnt. ii. 587. 

' Against the Hellenizing attempt of Epiph.anius to establish in Jeru- 
salem a yviiviaiov and an i^rifidov (2 Mac. 4 ; cf. 1 Mac. 1", 4 Mac. 4™). 

' The clijiracter of the Gk. letter.s in CIS i. 115 suggests the fourth cent. 

* Vide CIS i. 118, 119. 

' Of such a character is the Piraeus inscription (vide Corpus Inscrlp- 
tionnm Atticarum, ii. l*"). Here DJoani is borrowed from Spaxf^"-^ i "'•< 
mro 'nhv, if moo be taljen as ptcp. dependent on the suITixed 'n'?s>, is an 
imitation of a Git. idiom ; |n»' i n3sn nSy aiy, if clause be dependent on the 
verb KOI, agree.s with the Gk. form ds Si tt;^ dvaypa^riv t^s o-t^Xt/s SoCxot 
(cf. Michel, liecneil d'lnscrijtt. Grecqnes, 118). To pay the cost of tlie 
strlc from temple money is according to Gk. inscrip. (t6. 908,1003). In the 
Piraeus inscrip., CIS i. 119, the term DM3 m is probably due to the Avell- 
known Gk. title apxiepei! ; Aram, kji njq? (Onk. Nn. 35^). 
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It is now fully proved that Greek had established itself 
in the chief centres of the Graeco-Pioman period. It was in 
many cases the vernacular of Jews, who were scattered abroad, 
and its influence was apparent in the later writings of the 
Jews,' and even in Jerusalem itself. The post-Biblical 
literature contains many Greek loan-words.^ On the Has- 
monaean coins, Greek is found along with the Hebrew legends, 
while on the Herodian coins the inscriptions are in Greek alone. 
Every educated Jew probably understood Greek, and also 
many traders and travellers. Great numbers, of course, were 
bilingual. That Greek was cultivated among the Jews is 
implied in the later Rabbinic regulation prohibiting the 
instruction of children in this language.' The Jews in the 
remoter provinces of the empire commonly spoke Greek, and 
had no intimate acquaintance with Hebrew or Aramaic. Tlic 
number of Greek-speaking settlers in Jerusalem warranted 
special synagogues.* 

There was some knowledge of Greek in Judaea ; the story 
of the "EWijvev ^ is interesting, it suggests that Philip spoke 
Greek. That the same was true of Jesus cannot be proved, 
but it is probable. His couvereation with Pilate may have 
been through -an interpreter. From the account of Titus 
giving an address in Jerusalem, we should not know that the 
Roman general had the assistance of an interpreter from any 
hint by the historian.' But Josephus in another place ' says 
that on such occasions he acted as interpreter to Titus.^ This 

• In addition to several words in Dan., we find p'nBK = ^opeioi' (Cant. 3') ; 
31B ni»y = eB vparrtiv (Eccl. 3" 7*'=Germ. gut machen) ; vcon nnn=v<j>' 
iMv(Eccl. l»2"4in;.). 

' Vide Krauss, Griechische n. Latcinischc Lchnworlcr im Talmud, 
Midrasch u. Targum, 1-2 (1898-99). 

» Sola i.\. 14. 

' Acts 6' J Tosephta, Mcgilld, iii. 6. 

' Jolin 12'"'''. These "EXXijxts were born Gentiles, probably ' proselytes 
of the gate ' (cf. Ex. 20'") ; tliis suggested by the pres. ptcp. di'a^ttii'4>'7-wi', 
' were accustomrA to go up ' to worsliip at the feast. 

' Joseph. Bell. Jvd. v. 9. 2. 

' Bell. Jud. vi. 2. 5. 

' Possibly Titus spoke in Latin. Tliough Gk. was included in the 
training of every educated Roman, yet Lat. was specially emploj-ed in 
legal, otlicial and military ad'airs. The emperor Claudius, liimself an 
admirer of Gk., insisted on Lat. (Suet. Claud. 16, 42). Notices in the 
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last rofeieuce makes it quite clear that the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem generally were not familiar with Greek. 

The Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions show how 
Greek was making itself felt in the literary monuments in the 
regions bordering on Palestine, and we know the same was 
true, though in a less degree, in Palestine itself. The inscrip- 
tions have not yet been fully examined with a view to discover 
the presence of Greek inlluence. Tliis new investigation is 
full of interest, and the following statements are sufficiently 
attested. Some forms in the Aramaic inscriptions are simple 
transliterations of Greek terms;* others are transcriptions 
witli slight terminal differences due to difference of language." 
Some phrases are apparently due to Greek forms, especially 
those of an official and regal character.' But when full 
allowance is made for this Greek influence, the inscriptions 
retain their distinctive Aramaic features. Greek was still a 
foreign language to the tribes that moved behind these 
inscriptions. In general it may be said tliat Greek no more 
changed the Aramaic in the two centuries preceding the 

temple at Jerusalem were sometimes in Lat. (Joseph. Bell. Jnd. v. 5. 2, 
vi. 2. 4). But Lat. liail no liolJ on Jerusalem. 

' In tlie following terms Aram, oi =Gk. oi ; occas. vs : om'n, Theodoras, 
i.e. OfoSiipos (Vog. fl'); DmiDDVn, Alexander, i.e. ' kU^avipot (V oq. 15') ; diudii, 
seribc, i.e. ypaniiaTtM {Vog. 16=). This is clearly due to the Gk., inasmuch 
as the Aram, is oipiSo Knsf, Seleiihis, i.e. 2Aei«os (Vog. 17'). 

' Other transliterations are: kVki!', She'eila, i.e. SeeiXo (Vog. 17'). The 
consonantal use of K is unusual ; of. didookd, i.e. Maxi/»o5 (Constantine, Afr. 
1^). Kp^DD, bitJiilica, i.e. paot\tK6i (Vog. 11'). xio-n, theatre, i.e. Biarpov 
(CIS ii. 163'). lo-p, Caesnr, i.e. Kaiaap (CIS ii. 170') ; the insertion of ■ is 
cleRrly due to Gk. ; of. the Palm, nop (Vog. 15'). kdd3, i.e. piais (CIS ii. 

199'). 

' E.f/. COT K^i3, ' the council and the people ' ; this is merely a traiis- 
literatioiv of IlieGk. v povM) ko! 6 Sij/iot (Vog. 1>2'). noy nm . . . iSd nmn, 
'I.lareUiath, king. . . lover of his people' (CIS ii. 197*'). I'rob. due to 
Gk., since Arctas III. when ruler of Uanuiscus, 85 B.C., struck coins with 
the legend : paaCKimi 'Apirov (^iX^XXi/i-os. 

In D'(n)K |Sr, 'tlie divine brethren ' (I'hoen. Ma'sfth, line 7), it is doubt- 
ful whether there is any connexion with the I'tolemaic inscriptions with 
eewv aSf\<t>Ciy {vide Michel, Jiccvcil tf Inscriptions Grecqiies, 551) j of. mny 
i«nS» (CIS ii. 354"). and the Gk. 'Opbirit 6 /JniriXeiJs, tv flfoiroioOffi (Miiller, 
Fragmenta Hisloricornm Graccormn, iv. 525). Tlie same uncertainty 
exists respecting na'^a pK, 'the Lord of kings' (CIS i. 3" 7») ; the 
I'tolemaic title is same, xipios pa<n\4on>. Cf. h-jVd 'I kdIiid, ' King of kings ' 
(CIS ii. 122'). 
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Christian era, than Aramaic changed the Greek in the two 
centuries following. 

3. Jetoish Diaspora. — The beginning of the non-Palestinian 
Jewish communities is rather obscure. A Jewish colony was 
established at Damascus in the reign of Ahab.* Probably the 
alliances of David and Solomon with Phoenicia resulted in 
similar colonies there. Sargon transplanted from Samaria 
hosts of Hebrews and settled them in Mesopotamia and Media. 
Tlie real dispersion, however, began with the Babylonian 
captivity. The flower of Judaean Jewish families Nebuchad- 
rezzar carried into Babylonia." From this centre Jews radiated 
to many parts of the East, and reached Media, Persia, Cappa- 
docia, Armenia and the Black Sea. The Jewish colonies in 
Babylonia were maintained till circa 1000 A.D. Here, after 
the beginning of the Christian era, the Baljylonian Talmud 
was compiled. That Jewish colonies were early established in 
Egypt is proved by the discovery of Aramaic Papyri, and by 
the testimony of Josephus.^ In the first century B.C., Jews 
were scattered into all regions, Syria, Arabia, Greece and Rome. 
Besides the chief centre of Jewish religion and literature at 
Jerusalem, there were several other great centres — ' Susa in 
Persia, Nehardea in Babylonia, Assuan and Tahtanhes in 
Egypt, Bethel in Samaria ; all these, we have documentary 
evidence, were orthodox, and highly sensitive to the religious 
life in Palestine.'* In Rome there was a great Jewish 
community, dating from the time of the Maccabaean princes.^ 
Later, when a deputation came to Rome from Judaea to 
complain of the misrule of Archelaus, at least 8000 Roman 
Jews joined themselves to it.° Perliaps five Synagogues are 
referred to as existing in Rome.' In Cyrene a quarter of the 
inhabitants consisted of Jews.^ In Alexandria, two of the 
five divisions of the city were occupied by Jews.^ The 
mention of the Synagoga Alcxaiidrinoi-um in the Talmud *" 
suggests its importance. There was a considerable community 

> 1 K. 2(F. » 2 K. 24"-'«. 

' Jewish War, ii. 18. 8 ; cf. Ajiion. ii. 4. 

* Hodes, Studies in Sidoor, pp. 72-73. ' 1 Mac. viii., xii., xiv. 

• Joseph. Ant. xvii. 11. 1 ; War, ii. 6. 1. ' Acts 6». 
' Joseph. Ant. xiv. 7. 2, xvi. 6. 1 ; cf. Ajjion. ii. 4. 

» lb., Ant. xiv. 7. 2, xix. 5. 1 ; War, ii. 18. 7. " Megilla, 73. 4. 
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of Jews in Gilicia, of which the chief town was Tarsus; hence 
I'aul was a Cihciau Hellenist.^ That multitudes of Jews were 
scattered over the whole of western Asia and south-eastern 
Europe is certain.* With few exceptions the Jews of the 
Diaspora were loyal to tlie religion of the home-land ; and at 
the groat Feasts, pilgrimages to Jerusalem were undertaken 
from all parts of tlie world.' Contact with the world gave 

• Acts 21™ 22' 23'*. 

'Joseph. Ant. xii. 3. 4; Cicero, Pro Flacco, x.xviii. ; cf. Ramsay, 
Cities, i. 2, C67. 

'This is suggested hy (lie iiiixoil races that came to I'enteco.st (Acts 
2"""). Six nationalities are mentioned, and a greater nuinher of dialects. 
Tlie nationalities may he tabulated thus : 

I. Aramaic or Syriac 



Galilaean Jiidaeaii Cappadocian JVIesopotamian 
II. Persian 



I'artliian Median Elaiiiitic 
in. North African 



Egyptian Lihysin Cyrencaii 
IV. Greek 



Cretan riiiygi.'ui 



I 
Paiii|iliyliaii 

V. Arabian 

VI. Latin 



I 



I'ontian W. Asian 



The connexion is not in every case racial, but sometimes only linguistic. 
Thus (n) the Elaniites had no racial connexion with Persia. They were a 
foreign people who had early associations with the Semites {vide o^'y. Gen. 
14'"^'). Their country owed allegiance to Babylonia, and later became subject 
to Persia. Thus probably the people acquired a knowledge of the Persian 
language. Persian kings assumed the hereditary title of ' princes of 
Anzan,' the Babylonian name for Elam. Cyrus was the fourth of these 
princes (vide Itiscrip. of Nabonidiis, eirea 548 B.C.). {b) The Phrygians 
were not a Greek race, and the native Phrygian language belonged to a 
separate family. These people came from Alacedoiiia across the Hellespont 
into the extreme west of Asia Minor. The region of north JNIacedonia 
was termed by the Greeks Tliraco-Phrj-gia. Perhaps Phrygia here is the 
same as Galatia (i.e. Plivygia Galatica), and these Phrygians did no doubt 
speak either Greek or Latin, probably the former. The inscriptions on 



5". 
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tliese non-Palestinian Jews a wider outlook, and they conceived 
the idea of converting the world to Judaism. For aiding this 
project the Sibylline Oracles, and other types of literature 
calculated to attract Graeco-Eoman readers, were produced. 

The case of the Phrygian language is of some illustrative 
importance. It shows that a native tongue may he spoken, 
especially by the proletariat, long after a foreign language 
has been adopted by the educated classes. Take, for examiile, 
the city of Iconium. The people reckoned this city to be 
Phrygian, yet as early as the middle of the first cent. a.d. the 
language of public business was Greek, and not Phrygian. 
The educated part of the community spoke Greek, but the 
uneducated certainly used the Phrygian speech. Probably 
many Iconians were bilingual. The same condition of things 
was no doubt true of other west Asian centres. The in- 
structed people spoke Greek, and the uninstructed the native 
language. The aristocracy (apKno-KpaTui) formed another 
community, not characteristic of a Greek city, but of a 
Itoman colonia. It is interesting to remember that the 
Pauline Christian converts were not gained from the aris- 
tocracy (where these existed as a class), nor from the lower 
superstitious class, but from the educated middle class. This 
was probably one reason why Paul wrote in Greek and why 
his epistles were disseminated in Greek, and not in the 
native languages, which still survived among the peasantry 
in rural districts and among the illiterate in urban centres. 
The inscriptions, however, prove that the Phrygian language 
was in existence as late as the third cent. A.D., and was then 
probably spoken among the humbler people. One inscription 
described by Puimsay ' can hardly be earlier than a.d. 240, 
and may be even later.' * Naturally some Phrygian words 

Phrygian tombs are in Greek, but the character of the language and the 
customs alluded to are largely Semitic and Jewish ; cf. especially the 
plira.se : (vrat aur^i ol ipal 7; yeypaii.fx.ivai iv rif SevTepov6fiif (vide Uanisay, 
Expos. Times, Jan. 1915, [ip. 168 11'.). (p) Possibly Latin was spoken at 
Lystra ; the earliest tombs here have Lat. inscrip. (Ramsay, Expos., Sept. 
1905); so the coins, 'Colonia, Julia, Felix, Gemina, Lustra' (Corpus 
Inscrip. Lat. 3*'*). 

' First Christian Ccvt., p. 167. Cf. Calder, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
1911, pt. ii. 
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passed into Hellenistic Greek.* Tiie same conditions and 
processes, as will be shown later, ftpply to the relation of the 
old Canaanite languages to the later Semitic and Aryan 
invasions. 

4. Semitization. — While Greek was imposing itself upon 
the provinces in the East, it suffered something in the process. 
n the Jews were Hellenized, it must be remembered that the 
Greeks were Aramaized. Scholars who reject the notion of 
' Seinitisms ' in the Greek Bible seem to ignore an important 
factor. To show that tlie vocabulary of the LXX and the 
New Testament was drawn from the Greek language as 
spoken at the time, is not ij)so facto to banish all ' Semitisms.' 
It simply puts the question back one step. These linguistic 
peculiarities did exist, and they are found in the Greek Bible, 
tliough not, of course, restricted to this literature. How did 
Semitic terms and idioms get into the vernacular of the 
Graeco-Konian age ? Tlie classical language is free from 
these peculiarities. It was developed in another atmospliere, 
by tlie genius of another people, and employed for the ex- 
pression of different ideas. The purity of Greek was fairly 
maintained till the West began to conquer the East. With 
the progress of Greek arms came the decline of the Greek 
language. Some dialect of the Semitic family was spoken 
in nearly all the eastern regions subdued by Greeks and 
IJomans. The intluence of tlie Jewish colonies in the chief 
centres of commerce was strong and tenacious, and in the 
main it was a dogmatic religious influence. The Greek 
language in taking possession of these centres lost something 
of its own purity, and took on something of Semitic colouring. 

' It is siiid that the terms TroFaf ami tuiiiixri were of Asiatic origin, 
and were introiliicerl hy I'hryf^ian slaves into Athenian nnrseries (vide 
Wilaniowitz, Gricchisrhcs Lcscbuch, i. p. 396, ii. p. 260). These terms 
are found in a letter -fragment discovered at Herculaneuni. It was 
written by Eiiieurns (riccn 270 B.C.), and addressed to an orphan, and is 
simple in style and artless in character : eiJ ii roifli)? xoi <rv e(i) (v)yialv(ti 
Kai 1) iJi(d)iJiffij (ff)oi', Kai irawat . . . Trivra irf(()S')(i), ' It is well if you too are 
in health and your grandmother, and (your) grandfather ... in all things 
obey.' The word itdn/iri was \ised in the same sense in later Gk. (cf. 
2 Tim. V ; Joseph. Aiit. \. 11. 2; Herodian, >. 3. 7 ; Plutarch, Agis, 4) 
for the earlier Tr/e-q (cf. LobecU, Phrynichiis, pji. 133 f.). The word pcKbt 
(--ipTOi) is said to 1* Phrs'gian (llorod. ii. 2). 
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The mixing of languages in the different provinces at this 
time will tend to explain the peculiar terms and formulae 
found in Aramaic and Greek inscriptions and papyri dating 
from the Imperial age. Many of these linguistic idioms may 
still be properly called ' Semitisms/ though no longer found 
exclusively in the LXX and the New Testament. We may 
reject the notion of a ' Judaeo-Greek ' dialect, but the Greek 
received something of its prevalent form ' by its paissage 
through the Semitic mind.' 

One reason why so many ' Semitisms ' seem naturalized 
in Greek, is that some eastern idioms, in the process of the 
contact of Semite and Greek, silted through into the Koivri. 
No doubt some forms of Semitic expression were fundamen- 
tally analogous to forms in Greek. These would easily pass 
into the latter language, and appear like native constructions. 
It must further be admitted that the LXX did render some 
terms and idioms familiar which previously were unknown 
in Greek. But whether the Semitic colouring of some por- 
tions of the New Testament Greek is due to the influence of the 
LXX, or to the Aramaic of Palestine, is not easy to decide. 
No doubt both elements contributed to the general result. To 
the vernacular of Palestine must be attributed the Hebraic tone 
and form of the teaching of Jesus in the first instance. The 
same may be said of writings composed in Palestine, or based 
immediately on Palestinian sources. Other New Testament 
writings may owe their Semitic tone more directly to the LXX. 
The Greek papyri show how Semitic influence was per- 
petuated in Greek-speaking regions. Many 'Semitisms' silted 
through into the Koivr), and became naturalized in the Greek 
vernacular.' It is obvious that if a race of people wander 
far and wide, and be thrown into contact with foreign 
languages, the changes in its own speech will be marked and 
inevitable. The one element that would to some extent 
retard this process, would be the possession of a literature 
which by the dispersed people was held inviolate and sacred. 
This was the case with the Jews in the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the Christian era. The Jews never 

' For relation of papyri to NT. and Koii-i}, vkh Uobertson, A Gram, of 
tlie Gk. N.T., 3rd ed. (1919). 
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lost their Semitic coustitutiou, they never forgot that Hebrew 
was the tongue of their nation, and they never ceased to 
think in Hebrew even when they spoke in Greek. This line 
of study, we think, more naturally and satisfactorily accounts 
for the ' Semitic idioms ' in the popular Greek of the Graeco- 
Roman period than the statement of Harnack, that "a very 
large portion of the supposed Semitic idioms . . . should be 
regarded as natural productions of the Koivij that more or 
less accidentally coincide with Semitic forms.'* With this 
view Moulton's judgment on 'Semitism' agrees, that locutions, 
correct enough as Greek, became prominent through ' the 
accident of their answering to Heb. or Aram, phrases.' * 
This is probably the case with some words and phrases 
which characterized the Koivij StaXexTo?.' But even in these 
instances the prominence and frequency of such words and 
phrases must be attributed to a nearer or more remote 
Semitic influence. Other instances can hardly be regarded 
as natural developments of the Greek, or as accidental coinci- 
dences with Hebrew or Aramaic. They must be explained 
rather as Hellenic adaptations to a Semitic environment. 
The point is that such forms are not native to the genius 
of the Greek language, but the Greek language readily 
accommodated itself to their reception.* 

5. Siqicr-IIellcnization. — Keccut discussions have scarcely 

' Acts oftlie Apostles, p. xxxvi. 

" Ptolcgoinciin, cli. i. Cf. Meisterlian.', Grammatik dei- attisclien 
Inspfiri/tcn, 1000. 

' Forms like S6o Suo (uiVfc Ipe (card Si!o Jiio, Oxy. Pap. 886, ed. by 
(■ireiifell and Hunt, vi. j)p. 200 f.) ; ipxil^fvos Si tpxov (vide Tebtnnis Pap. ii. 
p. 208, eil. by Greiifell, Hunt, and Goodspeed); ipur&a in tlie sense of 'ask,' 
'lieto' (vide 'Epurf <rf 'kvTiliinof, Oxy. Pap., ed. by Grenfell and Hunt, iii. 
p. 200) ; Tr\r)po\'aBai in reference to time (e.g. iilxP'- 'ro'' '"i" XP^""' v\i)pu8iji'ai, 
O.ry. Pap. ii. pp. 2C2 fl'., ed. Grenfell and Hunt) ; lSo6 with a nominative 
simply (cf . Luc. D. Dear. 20. 10 ; Timon, 11; but these are not true parallels. 
Jfonlton's reni.ark, that /Soi/ is a 'good Attic interjection,' Prolcff. p. 11, 
needs support) ; xaOapit air6 . . . (cf. diri Si rdipov Kal iK^op(as) . . . Kaffapol 
laruxray, and other rcf. in ]~)eissmann, BS, p. 196. The phrase, yivovTai 
Kaffapal Tiiirorf, Paris Pap. 51, is more idiomatic) ; and many other forms 
are possilile Gk. emphasized by corresp. with Semitic constructions. 

* In illustration the following may be quoted : p\iir€ diri . . . (e.g. 
pMrc ffnrJi' airi twp 'lovSalwv, Gricchischc Urlciinden, Berlin, 1079''""- The 
redundant |ironoun (^aeairrSr) is Semitic; dTii = [p, as 'Btonjjrip lonip'K, Onk. 
Ex. 2.S" ; K!?-!ri-|0 ni?i3Pl<, .Jon. b. Uzz. Josh. 6") ; ix reaaipav Mnwv (e.g. 
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succeeded in veiling the writers' bias. The latest tendency is 
towards a super-Hellenization of western Asia. This is 
partly a reaction against the earlier attempt to discover 
' Semitisms ' in the Greek of the eastern empire. There is a 
specious danger, which few escape, of confusing the language 
of the conqueror with that of the conquered. It has sonre- 
times iiappened that small cabinets of strong rulers wield 
effective government over considerable populations, without 
imposing their language on their subjects. This was the case 
with the Satraps and their secretaries in the outlying countries 
of the Persian empire. This, too, was a familiar condition of 
affairs with Greek rulers in some eastern provinces. Princes, 
generals, and other officials in foreign service, who had 
Persian or Greek names, did not necessarily administer local 
affairs in the Persian or Greek language. A later analogy has 
been noted in the case of the Norman princes who bore 
Teutonic names, but governed the people of Normandy in the 
Norman-French language.* This fact nuist not be overlooked 
even in the case of the centres which were most affected by 
Greek. Alexandria was permeated with Greek thought and 
speech, but Greek was not the language of lower Egj'pt. 
Antioch was lar-gely a Greek city, but Greek was not the 
language of Syria. It is quite unwarrantable to argue from 
the discovery of official and other Greek documents that 
Greek was the vernacular of any Semitic or foreign region. 

[tilTo\v€i iK reaaipuv ivinuv, Corp. Papyr. Raincri, etc., cxv. 6. This is a 
thoroughly oriental expression : Heb. a'.!?fn ninn vs^k, Zecli. 2'» ""''• ; 

Aram. Kjpif' 'nn siyiit, Dan. 7" ; Arab djIjU^JI tiP^' 7"^ ^ ' ^^^' 
] . ^n» j \t^oi Ai£)>]) ; ^i-oxot ?<rTu with dative of tribunal infliction 
(e.g. (foxot iaru) rots firoif e)riT«[(]ftois, O.ry. Pap., ed. Grenfell and Hunt, ii. 
pp. 262 i\. AVellhausen thinks this constr. nngricchisch, Eivl. pp. 33 f . It 
is equivalent to S'pijn; N^pijni?, LXX flafdrv cuoxot (arai, Onk. Gen. 26") ; 
ulAs followed by a genitive (e.g. vibf t^j TriXcws, vtis Trjt yepoualas, el al. 
Paton and Hicks, Inserip. of Cos., pp. 125 f. If not un-Greek, the constr. 
is usually avoided even in bilingual inserip. [Palm, and Gk.] which have 
la in the Aram, text ; cf. ro'pD 12 kt31, Gk. ZffitlSap Moitl/iou, Vog. 4^ ; 
Ent. 102'). These aiul many other forms found in Gk. inserip. and papyri 
could scarcely have come into the Koii'i) except through Semitic. 

' The reverse order is also found, as in the case of the old Parthian 
kings, who took Iranian names and governed in the Iranian language, but 
who in reality were Turks. Are not the present Shahs of Persia Turks? 
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Egypt was iu some sense auouialous. Cities and even villages 
which were largely under a foreign inlluence rather readily 
attempted to utilize the language of the invaders. But we 
must not be mislead by the abundance of papyri discovered 
in Egypt. Considerable Aramaic literature has been found at 
Elepliaiitinc, but this was mainly a Jewish settlement. Vast 
stores of Greek papyri have been brought from Oxyrhynchus, 
but a considerable Greek community had migrated to this 
district. How far native Egyptians in either case employed 
the foreigners' language is not easy to decide. The probability 
is that the Aramaic at Elephantine was almost wholly 
restricted to the Semitic settlers, and the Greek papyri at 
Oxyrhynchus largely written by emigrants of Greek extraction. 
No doubt some of the illiterate specimens were imitative 
products of native Egyptians. In the case of Palestine, in 
spite of Epiphanes, Hellenism never took serious root. 

The tendency of modern scholarship is to overestimate 
the influence of the Greek language and the prevalence of 
Greek ideas iu the Semitic literature of western Asia in pre- 
Christian times. It is unfortunate that the Semitic originals of 
EcclesiasticKS, Be Bella Judaico, and some apocalyptic Jewish 
writings are no longer extant. Tiie Greek translations tell us 
nothing about the presence of Greek influence in the originals. 
In the case ol Ecdesiastieus, written by Jesus ben Sirach of 
Jerusalem, circa 209 B.C., a few fragments of the Hebrew 
original have been discovered. As far as can be ascertained, 
these fragments do not contain a single word derived from the 
(ireek.' It is doubtful whether the vernacular of Palestine 
admitted any Greek element prior to the Christian era. Even 
in the Greek form of the teaching of Jesus of Nazareth, there 
is not a single idea traceable to a Greek source. The Greek 
language, however, did influence the Aramaic language before 
Greek ideas influenced Jewish and Christian thought. Greek 
terms and Graecized Semitic words are found in the later Old 

'These fragments deserve careful study: some were published by 
Cowley and Neubauer, with Gk. Lat. and Syr. te.xts (1897). The Genizah 
Fragments were published by .Schechter and Taylor (1899); the I>riti.fh 
Museum Frafimeuts by Mar},'olioutli (1899). Other leaves were published 
by Sidiec'hter in the Jewish Qiinrterly Beview, 12'™-"-''. 
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Testament writings, in the Apocrypha, and iu Semitic inscrip- 
tions. But this far -from proves that tlie vernacular of 
Palestine was to any appreciable extent infected with Greek. 
It is possible that a few Aramaic terms and idioms iu the 
Synoptic Gospels were influenced by the growing presence of 
Greek in western Asia. The appearance of Greek inscriptions 
on Palestinian coins, though somewhat later, show that Greek 
was gaining a footing in the very centre of Judaism. But 
these considerations do not by any means prove that the 
Aramaic of Palestine at the beginning of the Christian age 
was materially affected by Greek. The present text of the 
Synoptic Gospels affords no data for discovering how far Greek 
had penetrated and changed the Aramaic vernacular of 
Palestine. With regard to the ideas of primitive Christianity, 
it must be unhesitatingly admitted that they are almost 
entirely allied with Hebrew conceptions, and only slightly 
influenced by Greek teaching. Hellenistic influence came 
later, and in the fourth cent. Christianity was rooted in it.* 



CHIEF CONTRIBUTION OF EAST TO WEST 

The chief contribution, after all, of the East to the West 
was not linguistic, but religions ; similarly the main contribu- 
tion of the West to the East was not linguistic, Ijut philosophic. 
It is easy to find some Semitic idioms in the Greek and some 
Graecisras in the Aramaic of the age. But Greek remained 
Aryan, and Aramaic remained Semitic. It was the bleuding 
of the Semites' religion of philosophy with the Greeks' philo- 
sophy of religion, which was the permanent factor of the 
contact of East and West. The fusion of these elements was 
first clearly represented by Zeno, a Phoenician of Cyprus, and 
afterwards strikingly exemplified by Saul, a Jew of Tarsus. 
For the culture and religion of the western world, this bleuding 
of Semitic religiosity and Greek pliilosophy was of unspeakable 
significance. It prepared the way for the Christian religion, 
which alone can satisfy the moral craving of mankind. 
' Cf. Hatch, TIic Influcme of Greek Idea!:, etc., 8tli eil. (1901). 
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TABLE OF LINGUISTIC RELATIONS 

rUIMAL RACE 

{" Caucasian — Taiiraiiian ') 



Aryan 



r 



Egyptian 



Semitic 



I I III 

Asiatic European Hieratic Demotic Coptic 



Boharic Faynniic Saliulic 



Sontli Semitic 



Nortli Semitic 



Aralii Himyaritic Etiiiopic Eastern Western Northern 



I I I 

Tigr6 Tigrina Amlianc 



Babylonian Assyrian 



Plioenician Moabite, etc. Hebrew 



East Aramaic 
I _ 



West Aramaic 



Syriac Nabataean Mamlean Palmyrene Egypt. Aram. Pales. Aram. 



Samaritan Galilaean 



I 
Jmlaean 



.lewisli Palestinian 
(leailing to Rabbinic) 

n 



Christian Palestinian 
(leailing to later Syriac) 



Targums 



Talmud 



Nestorian 



Jacobite 
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YEPHETH [nB- = ' Extension'] 



I I I I I I I 

Gomer' Magog' Mailai ■* Yavan " Tubal* Meshech' Tiras» 

TDJ _ 31J0 'ID p' San IPO DTn 

Cimmeri Scythians Medcs lonians Tibareni Mosclii Thraclans 

Celts Slavonians Aryans Greeks Tbobelites Cappodocians Teutons 



HAM [Dn = 'Hot'] 



Cush » 

P13 

Ethiopia 



Mitzraim "' I'ut " 

nnsD BID 

Egypt Libya 

Nubia 



Canaan " 

Pre-Abrabamic 
(eq. ICanaiui) 



I 
SHEM [D»='Name'] 



Elani " 


1 
Assliur " 


Arpliaxad " 


1 
Lud" 


Aram " 


oVv 


•\WK 


nrsDiK 


iiS 


mn 


(Persia) 


Assyria 


Clialdaea 


Luden 


Syria 


Elyinais 


Seleucid 


(Babylonia) 


Lydians 


Aramaea 



' The names in Gen. 10 are mostly ethnic, notably those which end In 
the Sem. pi. im, and the Aryan ('Gentilitian') adj. iic {vuic vv.*-', "-", 
'"■"). The Table has no conclusive historical value, but with the notes 
below indicate the ancient identifications. 

» Vide Homer, Od. xi. 14; Herod, i. 6. 15, 103; cf. ib. iv. 1. 11-12; 
Joseph. Ant. i. 6. 1. Cf. Bochart, Phaleg. iii. 8. 

» Vide Herod, i. 103-100 ; Joseph. Ant. i. 6. I. 

• Ib. vii. 62; cf. ib. iv. 37, 40; Joseph. Ant. 1. 6. 1. 

• Vide Homer, II. xiil. 685; Herod. 1. 56, 143, 145, viii. 44; Aescby. 
Prom. 175, 501 ; Joseph. Ant. i. 6. 1. 

• Vide Herod, iii. 94, vii. 78; Josejih. Ant. i. 6. 1. 

' Vide Strabo, xi. 497-499 ; Herod, iii. 94, vii. 78 ; cf. ib. i. 652-053. 

• Vide Herod, v. 3; Joseph. Ant. i. 0. 1; cf. Bochart, Plmle^. cap. 2. 

" Vide Strabo, xvii. 817 ; Joseph, dc DM. Jtid. iv. 10. 5 ; Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. vi. 35. 

" Vide Herod, passim ; cf. Bochart, Phaleg. iv. 24. 

" Vide Joseph. Ant. i. 6. 2 ; cf. Bochart, Pluilcg. iv. 33; cf. Smith, 
Anc. Hist. i. p. 47. 

" Vide Herod, vii. 89; cf. Hengstenberg, Christol. i. 28; Mliller, A. u. 
E. 206 ff. 

" Vide Joseph. Ant. i. 6. 4 ; Smith, Anc. Hlit. i. ch. ix. ; MilUer, Sci. 
of Lang. 380. 

" Vide Strabo, xvi. 607 ; Ptol. vi. 1 ; cf. Smith, Anc. Hist. i. ch. ix. 

" Vide Joseph. Ant. i. 6. 4 ; Ptol. vi. 1 ; cf. Bochart, Phnlcg. ii. 4. 

" lb., Ant. I. 6. 4. 

" Vide Homer, II. 783 ; Hesiod. Thcog. 304 ; cf. Miiller, Sci. of Lang. 381. 
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III 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The relation of the various Semitic languages and dialects 
will be conveniently seen in the accompanying Table (vide 
p. 76). Aryan is introduced partly to make the Table more 
complete, and partly because one of the Aryan languages — 
Greek — was the chief rival of Aramaic in western Asia in 
the century preceding and following the Christian era. No 
conclusive theory has been propounded respecting the 
connexion between the Aryan, the Semitic and Egyptian 
families of language. There is more affinity between 
Semitic and Egyptian, than between Semitic and Aryan. 
Tlie one apparent connexion between these latter is the fact 
that both Ijclong to the ivJlecHve class. But does this imply 
a genetic connexion or even descent from a common stock ? ' 
The outstanding difference between Semitic and Egyptian 
is the difference of unlike roots — Semitic is triliteral and 
Egyptian is monosyllabic. Yet it is probable that all lan- 
guages have grown out of one original speech. 'Nothing 
necessitates the admission of different beginnings for the 
formal elements of the Tauranian, Semitic and Aryan 
branches of speech.'* The primitive unity of language is 
suggested by the persistence of root-words, with the same 
fundamental ideas, in all the great linguistic families. 
Different tribal and national speeches arose gradually by 
the introduction of different forms, structures and pro- 
nunciations, induced by new climate, occupation and objects 
of thought. Tiie Onkelos Targum rendering of the passage 
in the Book of Genesis (IP) is suggestive: ^^'h NnN-5>3 mm 
in '?hDa^ in, ' and the whole earth was of one tongue, and of 
one word.' Though this passage has no historical value, it 
probably contains a truth. The phrase in hboo may mean 
the viaterial of language, which must remain common to all 
ages and races ; in ItV"^ may denote the manner of utterance, 
wiiicli must vary with change of place, time and condition. 

' Wliitiiey, Study of Lnng., Lect. viii. 

' Miiller, Science of Lang., First Series, p. 342. 
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On the whole, both ethnological and piiilological considerations 
point in the direction of an ultimate racial and linguistic 
unity.' 

IV 

RELATION OF EGYPTIAN 

Whether Egyptian is to be classed among the Semitic 
languages is a problem which scarcely enters our present field 
of hiquiiy. It is apparently impossible to settle this question 
from any examination of the hieroglyphic monuments. Nor 
can we gather much more light from the deposit of Egyptian 
words in other languages, tor instance, the Egyptian words in 
the Hebrew of the Old Testament. It is almost certain, how- 
ever, that in the ' spoiling of the Egyptians ' the Hebrews 
carried away some linguistic booty." We have this early 
hint of the way in which a foreign element found its way 
into the language of the Israelites. Other foreign elements 
from various sources came later, as will appear in the progress 
of this study. Egypt remains a dark and mysterious back- 
ground all along the line. The only conclusions we care to 
state on the problem of Egyptian are these : (a) Egypt was 
the home of writing, the mother of arts, tlie cradle of 
learning, the inventor of letters, t'.c, symbolic characters.' 

■ Cf. oil origin of races, Pricliard, Physical Hist, of Mankind ; Topiii- 
ard, EUmfnts d^ Anthropologic Ginfralc ; Pescliel, llaccs of Man. 

On origin of langnage, in addition to tliose alresuly named, Wedgwood, 
Origin of Lang. ; Renan, Histoire Giniralc des Langucs Semitiqucs ; 
Sayce, Introd. to the Science of Lang. 

'Proper names like nyiB and njys njDs (? 'saviour of tlie world,' 
Gen. 41") are Egyptian. Tlie following seem to be from the same source : 
inK, LXX 4xfi ; ">«•, LXX 7roTa/t65 ; t^k, LXX (tiipuf ; fr, LXX pi<raot (Gen. 
41''2-«| Ex. 26'). It is uncertain wlietlier tlie pers. pron. '3)k came from 
an Egyiit. or an Assyr. source, i.e. from anck or a.n(lk. This pronoun- 
form is found also in Plioen. and Moabitc, i.e. 1)k, but does not appear 
in Arab, or Aram. But as Yl* (^l^") appears as the suffi.\ of the firet pers. 
pron. in Ethiop. ( 'E^^1ri''> loalad-ku), the form '3)k points to a north 
African source, prob. therefore Egyptian. Cf. p. 54. 

' According to Lucan, i. 3. 222, stone-writing preceded papyrus : 
Nondum fiumineas Memphis, coptexere biblos 
Nover.at, et saxis tantum volucresque feraeque 
Sculptaqne servabant magicas animalia linguas. 
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(6) From Egyptiiui writing the riioeiiicians constructed an 
alphabet which passed into world-literature.^ 

From various sources it has been computed that the 
ancient Egyptians used about 500 characters in tlieir picture- 
hieroglyphic writing. These characters were phonetic and 
ideographic: some signs were alphabetic and others syllabic; 
some were generic and others specific. This may be 
represeuted in tabular form thus : 

Egyi'tian Characters 






riioiietic 



Ideograiiliic 



Alplialwtic Syllabic 



Generic 



Specific 



Tiie ideographic characters were pictorial representations of 
the objects referred to, they were added immediately after the 
phonetic characters as 'determinatives' or representative 
symbols The generic ideographs determmed a class, and 
the specific ideographs determined an individual. There 
seems to have been no rule governing the direction of the 
script. It proceeded (1) from right to left, or (2) from left 
to right, or (3) in columns. The more correct arrangement 
was from right to left in horizontal lines. It is probable 
that the other methods, from left to right and in columns, 
were at first for ornamental effect. The lines or columns 
were read toroards the/a^e of any animal depicted. This hint 
will be found useful in the attempt to decipher the Hittite 
inscriptions, which still liaffle the archaeologist. 

No modern transliteration of ancient Egyptian represents 

with any certainty, or even tolerable accuracy, the uative 

. Hero-lolMs attributes the transliteration of Thoen. letters into the Gk. 

«To.r« xP^ui-TOi *olviKCt MfH Of, XP" y ^■ . . j^„„ 

rT;:;rt;'-;::;tt trr.'l. ... ^. «^ -^-- 

V. 58. 



pronunciation.* The Coptic is the latest form of the Egyp- 
tian language. This form, along with the Greek transcription 
of Egyptian names, furnish the only means of attaining any- 
thing approaching the vocalization of the Egyptian language. 
Coptic spelling affords the earliest stage of the language which 
suggests some idea of the original and native pronuncia- 
tion. While Coptic orthography thus supplies an important 
guide to philologists in restoring the word-forms of ancient 
Egyptian, it must be remembered that there is a great 
linguistic span between it and the older Egyptian dialects. 
Indeed, the true pronunciation of all the archaic languages 
is irrecoverably lost. Modern scholars usually pronounce 
Egyptian words phonetically, that is, as they are spelt. 



V 

EGYPTIANS AND HAMITES 

It is customary to speak of the aboriginal Egyptians as 
' Hamites,' but the meaning of the word on, cliam (? = chemi), 
is not clear. An interesting suggestion is that ' Ham ' is a 
shortened form of Rammv,-ra'bi, king of Babylonia. The 
most important point at the moment is the relation of the 
Hamites to the Semites. Canaan is said to be the son of 
Ham, which may mean ethnically that Ham was the father of 
the Canaanites,^ in the same sense that Shem was ' the father 
of all the children of Eber.' Were Hamites in occupation 
of Canaan when Abraham entered the country ? We must 
perhaps look in this direction for an explanation of the 
Hamitic element in Hebrew. If the Hamites at this period 
in Canaan spoke Hebrew, they must have learnt it from an 
earlier Semitic population. In this case they passed on 

' In the Tell el-Anvirna letters Khattu-shili, the Hittite king, gives the 
full name of Ramses II. as Uashmuaria Shatepuaria Itianmskesha mai- 
AnuitM. This probably gives the approximate pronunciation of the name, 
slightly acconimodatecl to the Babylonian speech and script. It is doubt- 
less more original and correct than the conventional reading : User- 
tnaa{t)ra Setepeura Raiiues vmri-Amen. 

' The phrase, ' the father of Canaan ' (Gen. 9"), may be a redactional 
insertion. Cf. Haupt, Sacred B/cs. of the OT. 
6 
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Hebrew tluough the Cauaauite tribes, but with a certain 
linguistic filtration from tlie earlier Hamitic invasion. From 
the time of Abraham's migration, the languages of Canaan 
were for all practical purposes one, i.e. they were but dialec- 
tical varieties of the same basal speech. Hence (1) the 
Israelites in all their Canaanite wanderings never employed 
interpreters ; (2) interpreters were first required by those 
Hebrew clans who ventured into Egypt; (3) the main 
difl'erence between the spoken dialects of Canaan was 
accentual. 

In the poetry of the Jews ' the land of Ham ' evidently 
means ' Egypt,' * but when Mizraini is said to be the son of 
Ham, the reference is perhaps more geographical than ethnic. 
The modern Kaflir races of South Africa are historically 
and, it would seem, ethnically connected with the Hamitic 
Egyptians. Both their customs and their language point in 
this direction. Some of these tribes observe circumcision, 
the distinction between clean and unclean, certain marriage 
rites, and in one case, the Makalakas, the holding sacred of a 
seventh day. The Semitisms in their language are partly 
due, no doubt, to their association with strong and ruling 
Arab influences. The probability, however, is that the Kaffir 
races are fairly direct descendants of the ancient so-called 
'Hamites.' The ancestors of the Kaflirs made large 
contributions to the Semitic invasions of Europe by 
Hannibal, and later they aided the great incursions of the 
Moors in the Middle Ages. The ancient Numidians,* the 
Copts and Berbers were in all likelihood of the same 
' Hamitic ' blood, and the southern Kaffirs are later 
prodigals. 

' E.ff. I's. 105^, wlieie we have the equations : 

Dn-pK3 13 3pV'l 

' Niiniiilia ooiresjionded in a general way with the moitern Algeria. 
The Greelcs g.ave the name Ai/SiS; (Odys.i. iv. 84) to tlie greater part of 
N. Africa, inchiding Egypt. Herodotus says: voii&iet tM Aipves. 

Anciently the lang. of tlie Lihj-an tribes (Arab. -Jj! = '3iS) was Hamitic, 
inasmuch as they were avrSxSonet, while the Phoen. and Gks. were iirJiXvSis 
(Herotf. iv. IS7, 197). 
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VI 
TWO MAIN SEMITIC BRANCHES 
The Two Main Branches — 

Semitic Languages 



North Semitic South Semitic 

The various Semitic dialects have many features in 
common, but between the northern and southern groups the 
difference is much greater than between any two members 
of the same group. In a general way it may be said, from 
a geographical point of view, that the north Semitic group 
includes Babylonian and Assyrian, Canaanite and Hebrew, 
and the Aramaic dialects ; the south Semitic group includes 
the Arabic and Ethiopic dialects. In this analysis it is really 
impossible with any consistency to follow either a geographical 
or historical line, and tliis for two reasons : (n) The political 
history of the early clans was very confused. There was 
conquering and recapturing of certain regions from time to 
time, and the line of triumph did not often follow any 
direct or consecutive course. (J) Tlie people who earliest 
played a great part in history had not always the most 
ancient or developed language. Sometimes nations which 
came into prominence much later possessed a language far 
more characteristic of the primitive type. It is to be expected 
that in the 14th and 13th centuries B.C., the Semitic languages 
differed from each other much less than in later times. 
Nomadic tribes in the regions between Syria and Arabia, 
Canaan and Mesopotamia, could often understand one anotJier 
in those early times.* Tlie best representative languages of 
north and south Semitic are Hebrew and Arabic respectively. 
In its classical form Arabic is of later date than Hebrew, but 
in its ancient form akin to Hebrew and Aramaic, certainly as 
old, perhaps older.^ 

' The Israelites understood the Midianites (Jndg. V-") ; Jacob and 
Laban tmderstood both Jleb. and Aram. (Gen. 31"). 

= The phases Dip-in (,T„b P, Jndg. 7")Vnd Dip-ia ,!:<■,« (Gen 99.) ,„^y 
refer to Arab clans allied in pursuit and language with the Rlid'lanites, 
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1. South Semitic Branch — 

South Semitic 
I 



1 I . 

Arabic Hiiiiynntic 



Etliiopic 



Oiigiiially the word any was not an ethnic term, but came 
to be so through certain stages: («) It stood for waste, 
desert, uncultivated steppe} (&) It was the name of the deep 
gorge, extending from the N. of tlie Dead Sea to the Red Sea." 
(c) It reached a transition meaning — passing from the notion 
of waste land to that of community? (d) It came to mean 
the Arabians as distinguislied from other clans.* 

There are two distinct Arabian types of people, both 
traditionally descended from Shem. The better known are 
the ' Ishmaelites ' of the northern part of the Arabian 
peninsula. But by Arab ethnologists these are the ' derived ' 
or ' impure ' Aralis, inasmuch as there is some Hebrew strain. 
Tiie other stock is the ' Joktanic,' constituting the indigenous 
triljes of Yemen and the Aden hinterland. These are 
considered the ' original ' or ' pure ' Arabs, but they have lost 
An.alekite« and otl.ers. The reference to □^p-J.-S. no3n (1 K 5'« "»'■■) is 
no doubt to iiia-icians of Arabia, as well as to those of Clialilaea. The 
si,ni)le«t explanation of the vor.l D-ccn (Ju.lg. 7") is that it was borrowed 
fvoM. the Arab clans which were in battle array. The tern, is thus derived 
from °^11, "'•"'!/ ;cf. all'J-. miJitary valour. The J ron seems 

connnon to nearly all the Semitic languages as a """'^^Vfr'wn^llr, 
enu.loye.l in reference to battle it suggests the .l.spos.t.on of the va.no.s 
int^ five attacking divisions. This connotation of the word is probably of 
N Arabic origin, and thus indicates the inlluence of Arabic on Hebrew in 
remote times ^cf. Ex. 13". Jos. 1" 4" Num. 32"). 

> Hence we translate D-3-;i mnnk ir^^i ^-.ys nv:3 ^nvs k?=, the oracle on 
the waste: encamp in the thicket, in the waste, ye Bedouins of Dcdan 

"'■'^he modern name of the entire Jordan-valley is El.Gh6r{cf. Dt. 1', 
Jos ll*- ") : the modern name of the depression S. of the Dead Sea is 

""V?! is u:i;£ S:. whether the terms ..y (Is. ,3»», and ..vMJen 3', 
should be taken as proper names of the Arabians, or simply as denoting 

''™*''TheTenn was extended to the dwellers of the whole N. Arabian 
peninsula as early as Herodotus: l<rn Si rfls 'Apapiv^ x<iprp (ii. 11): 
cf. Nell. 4", 2 Ch. 22' ; Euting, Sin. Inscrip. 463. 
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something of their cliaractcristic features by intermarriage 
with immigrant Ishmaelite Arabs, and also by the presence of 
local taints. The two lines may be represented graphically 
thus: 

Sliein 



Arphaxad 

Slielah 

Eljer or Hud 
I 



Peleg 

Reu 

I 
Serug 

Nalior 

I 
Terali 



Abraham — Hagar 

Ishniacl 
(' Impure' Arabs) 



Aram 
Uz or Ad 



Joktan or ICahtan 

Jerali or Yarab 

Yasliab 

Abd est-Shem.s, first king of Sheba. 

(Sabaeans) 



I I 

Kalilan Mizzali or Mudliig 



Hiinyar 
( ' Pure ' Arabs) 



These genealogical steps are tribes ratlier than individuals. 
Jerah, son of Joktan, is said to have been tlie progenitor of 
Yemen (S. Arabian) Arabic, and to have first separated the 
old Arabic from ancient Hebrew. He, too, was the reputed 
founder of the Sabaean kingdom in Yemen on the ruins of 
the old Minean dynasty, whicli proljably dates as early 
as 3000 B.C. Tlie Sabaean kingdom merged into the 
Himyaritic dynasty as the table shows. It is not possible to 
decide whether the language of the so-called ' Ishmaelite ' 
tribes was more akin to Arabic or Hebrew. The fact that in 
an Assyrian inscription* the name of the god of Kedar is 
Atar Sainain favours the former. Aiar is the Arabic 
'Athtar^ and not the Hebrew 'Ashlar ; Samam is probaljly 
the Arabic plural of Samd, ' heaven.' From the Aramaic and 
Arabic proper names in the Ituraeau inscriptions no 

' Vide Keilinschriftliche Bihliothck, etc., vol. ii. 216. 
» Sabaean innv, CIS iv. 40' 41= 46» 74" cl at. 
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couclusiou can be iliviwu respecting the nationality and 
language of the people concerned.^ 

For long ages the Arabic branch of tlie Semitic family 
slumbered in inaction and insignificance in the plains of 
Arabia. Then suddeidy at the call of a new prophet the 
tribes awoke and spread in irresistible numbers over Asia, 
Africa and parts of Europe. Arabic, of course, is far older 
than Islam ; it was the spoken language of the tribes which 
occupied the central steppes of the country. The contributory 
elements to the united Arab nationality were possibly the 
early Ishmaclites, Midianites, Amalekites and other kindred 
clans, who wandered southward from tlie scene of Hebrew 
activity. At tlie beginning of the seventh century B.C. all 
trace of these nomadic bauds had disappeared. They were 
then in the heart of Arabia forming a new nationality with 
a common speecii. All the constituent tribes were of the 
purest Semitic blood, and they were less afTected by foreign 
influence than any other member of the Semitic family. 
Tills explains the purity and homogeneity of their national 
tongue. Tiie Arabic language has had a great history, and 
in many respects is more remarkable than any other Semitic 
speech. With the rise of Muhammadanism, Arabic entered 
upon a history almost comparable with that of Latin itself. 
Ill any Semitic study, Arabic is a most useful adjunct, 
inasmuch as it often indicates the true significance of words 
where the Hebrew, Syriac and other dialects are faulty or 
doubtful. For the uuderstandiug of primitive Semitic 
vowel-somids a study of Arabic is almost indispensable. 
The meaning of many graunnatical forms can only be 
discovered by tracing the vowels back to their original sounds. 
In Hebrew and Aramaic the vowels Jiave undergone vast 
modifications, whilst in Arabic they have retained to a large 
extent their primitive purity and simplicity. In its rugged- 
ness Hebrew seems an older language than Arabic, but some 
Arabic forms are certainly older than the corresponding Hebrew. 
The influence of Arabic on the language of Palestine was 
mainly in vocabulary. This is seen to some extent in the 

' On Bubj. generally, cf. Reilliuii.se, Chronological Synopsis of Arab. 
Hist.; Iluai't, Histoirc dcs ArCibcs ; Sale, Introduction to the Koran. 
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text of the Old Testament, and especially in the Book of Job.* 
It is also and more clearly evident in the Aramaic and other 
inscriptions of Asia Minor and Arabia. 

Himyaritic was the dialect of south Arabia, and extended 
from the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb on the West to the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf on the East. This dialect is proved by the 
numerous inscriptions discovered in Yemen to have been tlie 
ancient speech of kindred tribes in the area named." Probably 
the province of nionvn, the modern Hadramaut, was peopled 
by a Himyaritic clan.' This dialect was apparently intermedi- 
ate between the Arabic of central Arabia and Ethiopic. Its 
modern representative, the Hakili, bears a strong resemblance 
to the later developments of Ethiopic. Tradition says that the 
Himyarites became the dominant race in Yemen about 3000 
years before Muhammad. They spread in one direction to the 
Euphrates, and in another to Abyssinia. Their most prosperous 
period was from 100 B.C. to 629 A.D.* 

It is not necessary to dwell on Himyaritic and Ethiopic, 
as these did not affect to any appreciable extent the language 
of Palestine. The likeness of lithiopic to Arabic suggests an 
original tribal affinity. The Cushites of Arabia Petraea were 
probably the primitive stock. From Arabia a section of 
Cushites emigrated to Africa and settled in the province 

' The text of the Book of Job constitutes a very interestint; inoblem. 
The LXX difl'erswidely from the Ma.ssoretic text. A Utile less than one-nfth 
of the Heb. text is wanting in the LXX {i.e. 400 lines out of a total 2200). 
It is sometimes contended that the Heb. text ha.s been augmented, or that 
the LXX has been abbreviated. More frequently it is argued that the 
two texts are from different Hebrew sources. No schol.ar has seriously 
suggested that the text behind the LXX was in Arabic, and that this 
Arabic version was briefer than the Heb. A study of the Ar.abic words 
and colouring of the Cook of Job would provide much in favour of this 



' This dialect in Arab, is called /^-^ = ^non. 

' Cf. Gen. lO'"- Strabo calls these S. Arabian tribes xoTpa/iMriTai 

(xvi. 4.2) ; modern Arab. CU»^ r-=^' ""''■^"^^"''^ of death. The Sabaean 
form is same as Heb. LXX Xap/uie (Gen. 10'"), 'Apa;t<69 (1 Ch. 1™). J'or 
inscriptions, vide Glaser, Skizzc, 2. 20, 423 ff. • 

*The modem Mahrah, n^^, tribes of south Arabia are the lineal 
descendants of the ancient Himyarites. 
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called Ethiopia.! If this relation between the Cushite tribes 
existed, it would give an explanation of the similarity of their 
dialects. Ethiopic must be traced ultimately to Arabic.'' 
In its simplicity of construction, however, it is more akin with 
Hebrew and Aramaic, a fact due to the influence of the 
Himyaritic of Yemen. Ethiopic was the living national 
language of Abyssinia, till it was superseded by the modern 
Ambaric, which took its definite form in the thirteenth century 
A.D. But there were stages marked by distinctive dialects of 
Ethiopic. (rt) The old Ge'ez was early supplanted by the 
Tigrt5 in the outlying provinces of the country. (6) Tigrina 
was the contemporary dialect of the province of Shoa, of south- 
east and of central Abyssinia : it formed a link between the 
Tigre and the Ambaric. (c) Amharic was the language of the 
district of Amhara. This form of Etliiopic is probably as old 
as the other two dialects, but it has gradually gained ground 
in soutli and central Abyssinia. It is now the vulgar tongue 
as well as the court language.' 

' On Egyptian inscriptions Etliiojiia is ternieil TCesh. Probably this 
'Cusli' is meant in Is. 11" 18' 20*. In Jer. 13-' the reference is ahno.st 

certainly to Ethiopia proper. The word bjid, prob. = ii3, means /loviacc, as 

f 
Arab. ,X, Etii. Yl^f^C., swarthi/; cf. AWloy/i^atSu, to burn, anil uKp, 

face; hence D'i!'iD='the sun-burnt people.' Cf. Herodotus, iii. 94, 
vii. 70. 

' Perhaps Ethiopic is more correctly Oc'cz. The word T OH is said 
by some to signify original speech, and by others migratio. We suggest, 
however, that the original Etii. root was TH O. to cut in two (cf. Arab. 

cjPr,tocutoff),t\te reference being to tlie division of tlic Cushite clans 
into two great sections, as indicated above. 

• Many words came into Ileb., including some proper names, 
which were of Egyptian origin. A few may here be comiiarcd with 
the Coptic forms : 



„^'a 


Mu)-oYXe 


•1^9 


noYPo 


DPPVT 


PHMCC 


PVV 


yyK 


OhnB 


nerpHC 


on? 


niOoM 


^9 


Ttoho 



.-i;k 


eBoy 


v« 


6ioyA 


nk; 


lop 


."tJ-N 


coini 


|W 


UN 


■■"J 


N& 


n^p 


a/ONTe 






.|;- 






■*•■. 



2. North Semitic Branch — 

North Semitic 



Eastern 



Western 



Northern 



This branch is best considered under three sections, inas- 
much as each section is sufficiently distinct to claim separate 
reference. At the same time it is difficult to know exactly 
where to fix the dividing line between some of these northern 
dialectic offijboots. The eastern section includes the provinces 
of Babylonia and Assyria. The western section includes the 
lands of Phoenicia and adjacent Canaanite regions. The 
northern section includes the localities in and around Syria, 
and dialectically Palestine, Edessa and parts of Egypt.* 

Eastern Section of North Semitic Branch — 
Eastern Section 



I . I. 

Babylonian Assyrian 

It is impossible to make a clear distinction between 
Baljylonia and Assyria. The people were the same,^ the 
religion was the same, arts, crafts and customs were the same, 
and the language was the same. If any distinction can be 
made, perhaps Babylonia in some sense led the way. Politi- 
cally the association is just as indistinct ; sometimes Assyria 
is a province of Babylonia, and sometimes Babylonia is a 

' A ditl'erent arrangement is sometimes fotind : ' I. The old Babyl. and 
Assyr. . . . From this the Aram, dialects derive their origin. II. The 
ohi Canaanitish, of which the Heb. and Phoen. were important dialects. 
III. The old Arabic, of which the Ethiopic ami Abyssinian are oll'shoots. 
... IV. The old Egyptian, which is a deposit of some ante-historical 
Semitic idiom. ... It is represented in a modern form by Coptic. 
V. The Berber dialects scattered over the whole of Africa," . . . (Ency. 
Brit. s.v. ' Philology '). The present study will amplify, and to some 
extent modify, this outline. 

» In Gen. Iff", Elam and Asslinr are sons of Shem. The Elamites were 
not originally Semites, but their earliest history is closely interwoven with 
Babylonia. Berosus, a native Chaldaean historian, seems to regard the 
Elamites as Cushites, and of an Assyrian dynasty in Asia, and gives 
priority in time to the former. Vide Payne Smith, Anc. Hist. i. ch. 11. 
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province of Assyria. But the difference scarcely appeared to 
the historian who called Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, 
'King of Assyria' (2 K. 23^9), who went out against 
Pharaoh-Necho at Megiddo.» The three terms — Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Chaldaean — were no doubt distinctive in origin, but 
they became to some extent interchangeable in later history. 
Babylonia was so named from the chief town ; ^ Assyria was 
probably so called from a siqiposed connexion with Asshur ; ' 
Gbaldaea was originally a province S.-E. of Babylonia proper.* 
Whatever ethnological distinction may have existed between 
these tribes in pre-historic times, they emerge on the scene 
witli one language, which was certainly Semitic, and must be 
characterized as Aramaic. 

Western Section of North Semitic Branch — 



. .... 
Fhueniuinii 



Western Section 
I 



Muiibitlsli, etc. 



Hebrew 



The home of the Phoenicians has not yet been definitely 
ascertained, and early accounts differ.* On the whole it is 
probable that the primitive clans came out of Chaldaea from a 
region on the Persian Gulf. Their first great migration, it 
may be conjectured, was aljout the time of the call of Abram, 
when tliere was a momentous journeying of the Semitic tribes 
up the Euphrates valley." This movement was perhaps 
simultaneous with the great migration of tribes from north 

' NabopoIoMsar was really king, liut Nebucliatlrezzar was acting against 
Egypt. The ' Magiloliiin ' of Heroclotns is probably tlie same as Megiddo ; 
viilc bk. i. 17. 18, 25, ii. 159. 

' S33, Ass. Bitb-Uu (Delitzscli, Par. 212 ; but cf. Jensen, Cosmologie dcr 
Babylonia; i99). Otlier names in Gen. 10'" are confirnieil by Ass. inscript. : 
liK=/4»-^-B;nDK=/lHY(rf;;nv«:'=iS(«i/tcfi(Tcllel-Aniania)pm=f/;-i((Gen.n™). 

' The phrase in Gen. 10" is uncertain. It is corrected by Ouk. HJCi!<-|/? 

* D'lrD, Ass. lOMil. Tliese people spoke a Semitic language, and they 
provided an early dynasty of Kabylonia. Nnhopolassar, who refounded 
Babylon (circa G2G), was a Chaldaean, and from his time Chaldaea wa.s 
synonymous witli Dabyloiiia. For ancient references to Chaldaeans, vide 
Xen. Ci/roj). iii. 2. 7 j A nab. iv. 3. 4, v. 5, viii. 8. 14. 

' Viilc Herodotus, i. 1, vii. 89 j Strabo, xvi. 

' Cf. Uiiwlinson, Herodotus, iv., Essay ii. 
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Arabia, along the shore of the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates 
valley. The outcome of these migrations was the formation 
of two important dynasties — the Kassite dynasty in Babylon, 
and the Hyksos dynasty in Egypt. The Phoenicians were 
originally Hamites, and in the Old Testament are frequently 
called ' Sidonians,'* and Chna (= Heb. jyja) was the original 
name of their country.* 

The old question. How did the Phoenicians come to 
employ a Semitic language ? has no longer any force. When 
the Phoenicians were simply described as 'Hamites,' it was 
usual to affirm that they changed their language after their 
settlement along the coast-lands of Canaan. Before they 
appeared on these borders, we have no clear knowledge of 
their history. If there was any foundation for the statement 
of Herodotus (i. 1, vii. 89) that they came from the Persian 
Gulf, we should still be without knowledge of their speech. 
It is quite possible that the Phoenicians were a composite 
people, made up of Hamitic and Semitic elements. But when 
they appear in contact with Cauaanite tribes, they are found 
to speak with an analogous tongue. There were slight 
dialectic differences between them, but no linguistic barrier. 
For the Canaanite tribes, the Phoenicians were the pioneers of 
the alphabet and of writing in the more modern sense. 
Whether the Phoenicians produced their alphabet from an 
adaptation of Egyptian hieroglyphs, or from a reconstruction 
of Babylonian cuneiform, or from contact with Aegean civiliz- 
ation, or from a concurrence of all these factors, is considered 
in another place. It is certain that ' Phoenician ' became the 
type of all subsequent script in western Asia and Europe. 
In this type of script the greater part of the Old Testament 
was written. 

That there sliould be a Phoenician element in Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew was to be expected. The compilers of some of 
the Jewish books probably had access to some Phoenician 
sources,' as much later Josephus gained information about 

' Vide Gen. 10'- " : on— [yia— p's. 

'Tell el-Amarna = /irjiia/iM(i. Found on a Phoen. coin: |yj3n vk hdimS 
'Laodicea which is in Canaan ' = Phoenicia (v-ii B.C.). 
» Vide Ezek. 27-28, Is. 23. 
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NebucliatUezzar's siege of Tyre from I'hoeuician wiitiugs.' 
Tlie following statements will indicate a Hue of study which 
could be greatly extended, but scarcely belongs to the present 
investigation. Some Old Testament passages should perhaps 
be emended in the light of the Phoenician script. The word 
we select for illustration is E"N, in Hebrew 'man'; the 
Phoenician form is tJ'N.' But e^K in Hebrew may be ' fire ' 
i^'^), or the substantive particle ' there is ' (Cn or C'). More- 
over, the Phoenician c'N is also the relative pronoun = Hebrew 
t\i>ti.^ Have these forms led to some confusion in the Hebrew 
text ? 

In Ezek. 8" it is almost certain that CK = B"n : thus the 
phrase c\s-ns'iD3 nion should be rendered ' a likeness as the 
appearance of a mau.' This seems necessitated by the follow- 
ing reference to vsno, ' his loins,' which could hardly be 
applied to fire. In Ezek. 21*' (Heb.) a similar case occurs: 
ni?3Ni> n^nn Vifh should be read, ' To mau thou shalt be for 
food • (cf. Is. 9'S). In Ezek. 1* cv possibly stands for B"''. or 
C'N. The Hebrew is diflicult: a^ao 1I5 hm nnpbno t^Ni bn) ]:v, 
but may be translated ' a great cloud, and there tvas a 
continuous involution (Hithp.), and a brightness surrouuding 
it.' In Dt. 33^ tJ'K may = the Hebrew substantive particle 
t-";, or the Phoenician substautive t'N ( = Heb. t;"N). The text 
stands : m^? mcx iro'o, and is probably corrupt. The refer- 
ence appears to be to the writing of the law on Sinai by the 
hand of Yahveh (Ex. 31'^). The term mL"N is aira^ Xey., 
and m is Aramaic of the Persian period denoting Imv, deoee. 
Now a ' fire of law ' is au anomaly, thougli figuratively it 
niight stand for the scene of the law-giving. We may 
translate eitlier (a) 'At His right liand there icas a law (m f ) 
fur tliem' (cf. Is. G2'), or {b) ' At His riglit hand (was) a man 
of law (m B"N) for them ' (cf. Dt. 31*-2», Jos. V 22^; ^rB' B"n, 
Ps. 80", Jolin 1"). In Is. 64* there is perliaps au 
instance of the Phoenician relative pronoun C'ti ( = Hebrew 

^ Atif. X. 11. 

' Old Hell, vtv the same, ii en, Moab. St. 1. 10 ; rf. CIS i. 86». 

' E.ff. nv K.T i;'K = njf K-n t^'k, CIS i. 93'; ib. 139'. So 011 Plioen. coins, 
e.ff. as already (jiioted : [Vir^n en kjik'', 'Laodicea u-fiich is in Canaan' 
(Plate ix B8. Drit. JSIus.). Oceasionally in Heb. b'k = p'k in projicr 
names, e.g. '73rN = Sy3 p'n (Gen. 46-', Num.26™). 
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icn) being read for the Hebrew b'n, fire. There is apparently 
corruption of text, but it reads : E'N nvan D'O D''DDn vtt nipx 
Possibly the first vti may be taken as a noun and the second 
as a pronoun, and the passage read : ' Like fire kindles the 
sticks, which (or when it) boils the water.' In Lev. 22*, 
and like passages, the second iCft( might be translated as a 
pronoun (Phoen. CK or Heb. "wa), thus : ' What man of the 
seed of Aaron, who is a leper . . .?' In Ezek. 31' it is 
pretty certain that nu'N has been mistaken for a substantive. 
The text stands : fiaab PN nE'N mn. The pointing is "'K'K = 
iitS'K, ' Assyrian,' and so generally read by scholars. But the 
whole reference is to Egypt, not to Assyria ; to Pharaoh, not to 
Nebuchadrezzar. The question of v.' is answered in v.*^, 
and we should probably read: 'Behold, he ivho was (as) a 
cedar in Lebanon.' 

It is perhaps too precarious to suggest a Phoenician form, 
acN, in the passage: . . . m nNT itoj dB'k D'B'n-DK (Is. 53"). 
Some idea is wanted to harmonize with the phrase, ' He shall 
see a seed.' Now a ' seed ' must be begotten or produced, and 
this idea is not foreign to the verb QW.^ But what is 
the meaning of nva ? The Phoenician for i^'-N, man, is cn, and 
the plural is DVfu.^ Can this Phoenician form be accepted in 
the present instance ? That there is a foreign element in the 
Hebrew passage is suggested by the Aramaic form i^nn.' The 
' seed ' is attributed to the life-struggle of Yahveh's Servant : 
it^Qj hovo, ' from the anguish of His lite.' This involved the 
shedding of His life-blood : wsi n^h mvn, ' He exposed to 
death His life.' That a righteous seed might he ordained, 
begotten, Yaliveh crushed Him, ' He made Him sick,' '^nn wan. 
But following His agony, there shall appear a generation of 
cliosen, reborn men, and with the result shall come the 
Sufferer's felicity. Hence we may translate: 'When He 

• Vide D'lD iD'e^'i, EEia 10" ; cf . Gen. 13'". The verb has also the idea of 
•designate,' 'appoint,' 'determine'; cf. CIS ii. 11.3''. 

' Cf. the Phoen. pi. DDe', ' heavens.' This form of pi. is not unknown in 
Heb. nrv (Jos. 15") ; the form jmp (Jos. 21'=) is more Aram., the Ileb. is 
D'mp (1 Ch. 6"). Both endings are found on Moab. St., mnsn, jnnD (11.15, 
20). For Phoen. inscrip. cf. . . . fx bok^ 'To men who . . . ' (CIS i. 
86A»). 

' For Heb. IHphil nSnn. 
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(lit. His life) shall beget (lit. set up ; ordain, renew) men, He 
shall see a seed, He shall long live, and the purpose of Yahveh 
shall succeed through His instrumentality. From the toil of 
His life He shall see it (the reborn race), He shall be satisfied.' 

The Moabites and other Canaanite tribes were closely 
allied with the Phoenicians in language. It is probable, 
however, that the Canaanite dialects were more akin to each 
other than to Phoenician. The difference between these 
dialects was largely one of local accent or pronunciation.* 
The Old Testament recognizes slight dialectic differeuces 
between the Canaanite tribes themselves, and between them 
and neighbouring tribes. Among the dialects referred to are 
Moabite (practically = Hebrew), Hittite, Amorite, Phoenician 
(probably = Sidonian), Ashdodite * (apparently = Philistine), 
Aramaic, Judaean.' By 'the language of Canaan' (Is. 19'^) 
is meant the original tongue of the settlers, that which is 
designated ' Hebrew.' * 

Tlie relation of Moabite to Hebrew was so close that no 
distinction of language must be conjectured. The likenesses 
are so mauy and unmistakable that the two forms certainly 
belong to the same stock, and differ but slightly when they 
emerge upon the historic scene. The variations are easily 
explained by the different conditions and regions into which 
the different branches of the common stock wandered. 
Whether, therefore, Moabite was a dialect of Hebrew,'' or 
Hebrew a dialect of Moabite, is no longer a problem to 
be solved. They are ratlier to be regarded as dialectic 
differeuces of one and the same language. Moabite did not 
differ from Judaic Hebrew in so many respects as the north 
Israelitisli dialects." In a general way it may be said that 

' E.g. the Gileadites said nSsr, and the Epiirainiites said n^3o 
(Judg. 12°) ; tlie Sidonians s<aid pier, and tlie Aniorites said tip (Dt. 3'). 
There may be an accidental transposition of letters in tliis word, but the 
terniination |< suggests a later linguistic stage. The clan of Sidonians here 
referred to may have been an oflshoot from the Aniorites. 

' The n-niiPK IDID (Neh. 13") = the speecli of Philistines. Cf. p. 152. 

' The term n'i>.T (Neh. 13") means ' the Jewish language, but perhaps 
more s]iecirically tlie language of Judaea ' (cf, 2 K. 18™). 

* Lit. IW3 nser means the 'lip of Canaan' ; cf. 11^^= speech. 

» Vide Grove, Smith's Diet. Bibl. s.v. 'Moab.' 

' Later known as ' Samaritan,' ' Galilaean,' etc. 
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Moabite agrees with Hebrew and Phoenician, and the north 
Israelitish dialects with Aramaic and Arabic* But in some 
particulars the variants are curious. Sometimes Moabite 
agrees with Hebrew against both Phoenician and Aramaic* 
Sometimes Moabite agrees with Phoenician against Hebrew 
and Aramaic' Occasionally Moabite agrees with Arabic in a 
manner scarcely to be expected.* Again, Moabite sometimes 
agrees with Hebrew and Phoenician against Aramaic and 
Arabic^ Some Moabite forms agree with Aramaic against 
Hebrew and Phoenician.' These variants are dialectic, they 
indicate the affinity and commingling of Semitic peoples in 
western Asia in the second millennium, B.C. It must always 
be remembered that the inscriptional type of language may 
have been different in many respects from the commonly 
spoken dialect. The actually spoken tongue of a people 
almost invariably shows considerable deviation from the 
language of literature. 

Hebrew and Arabic ethnologically are traceable to tlie 
same stock. The two sous of Eber were Peleg and Joktan. 
Through the former came Jacob, and consequently the 
Israelites;' through the latter came the Arabians. The 
descendants of Joktan dwelt from Mesba to Sephar, ' the 
hill-country of the east.' ^ It is clear that Joktan is repre- 

' Cf. Driver, Introd. OT. 422. n. ; Heb. Text Bhs. of Sam. "^ xciii. 

» E.g. the impf. with vnv conversive : nmm npa onnSNi, ' And I fought 
against the city and took if (Moab. St. 1. U) ; the rel. pron. ipk (Plioen. 
VH, Aram, -n, M, Syr. J). Does nB'M = W, i.e. \h -vbk (cf. CIS i. 7^)? Thus it 
is a rel. sign=as to which, an to wlwm. 

» E.g. the form tw, • year ' (Moab. St. 1. 2) is the same as Phoen., and 
= Heb. ne^, Aram. kip. 

* The most notable nn-Hebrew feature is the insertion of n after the 
first radical, on the analogy of the inf. of the Sth Arab, conj., e.g. nonnSna 
{I.e. 1. 19) = nbhB^n?, lit. 'in the to fight,' i.e. 'while he fought.' 

» An illus. is V«, with Heb. and Phoen. (and Old Aram.) ; Arab. Eth. 
and later Aram, give kjk. 

• This is seen in the pi. ending, )', for Heb. and Phoen. o', d, thus : 
IvanK, • forty' [I.e. 1. 8) ; pp, 'cities' (I. 29), cf. Aram. ]"np (Onk. freq. K.mp). 
Vide Schroder, Die Phonizische Sjirache (1869). 

' The links were : iSd— ijn— inp — iWJ— mn— didk — pnx-— apv {vide Gen. 
10» inB-M 2V 25™ ; cf. Gen. 32™, Is. 27", Nab. 2^). 

' Probably kvd, in Assyr. inscrip. Mashu, is the desert land between 
Syria and Arabia. Probably iBO = Tsafar, the ancient capital of tlie 
Himyarites, the seaport of Hadramaiit on the Indian Ocean, S. Arabia. 
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Coiiinion 
Source. 



scutecl as the ancestor of the older Arabian clans, the pure 
Arabs as contrasted with the Ishmaelite Arabs. Thus Eber 
was the ancestor of both the Israelites and the Arabians, 
and this fact helps to explain the similarities between the 
Hebrew and Arabic languages. In a sense Hebrew holds 
a middle position between Aramaic and Arabic ; it is wider 
in scope than the former, and less comprehensive than the 
latter.' 

Of the three languages the Arabic exhibits, in some 
respects, the oldest features, but Hebrew and Aramaic did 
not grow out of Arabic. Each language had an independent 
development from an earlier common speech, which cannot 
be traced with any degree of certainty. Graphically the 
position may be represented thus : 

In this figure A represents Aramaic, and 
B Hebrew ; these gradually diverged from C, i.e. 
Arabic. After the Exile, Hebrew as a spoken 
language was lost in the continuous stream of 
Aramaic (D), which became the vernacular of 
Palestine. Arabic never came into serious con- 
tact with Hebrew, but after the rise of Islam, 
Arabic moved towards Palestine, and superseding 
Aramaic, became the common speech (E). Natur- 
ally Aramaic (D) took along some Hebrew,* and 
Arabic (E) took along some Aramaic' 

The influence of the further East on the Hebrew language 
has not yet received tlie attention which it deserves. It is 
customary to refer certain names of articles of luxury to an 

Tlins mpn •\n will point to a iiiouiitainous region in Araliia, ' the east 
country ' (cf. Gen. lO*' 25"). 

■ These linguistic positions were due partly to geographical movements, 
and partly to intellectual attainments. 

' E.tj. Aram, words like nnnn, cml, h'2i, proj)hce, xii, purpose, nin'i, 
soothing, cvm, men, are apparently due to Heb. influence. 

' Some modern Arabic words in Palestine are found in the earlier 

Aram., c.tf. j^s--,fohl, Aram, kth; j.,, pit, Aram, mxa ; JL^., pool, 

s - ,»/ Si. ' 

Aram, nn^na ; Jj,, dew, Ar.im. nSb ; j::., forest, Aram. Kiy ; ,jj, straw, 
Aram. k)3'«. 
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Indian origin. Possibly some terms of a regal character are 
due to Sanscrit, but in these instances an Arabic source may 
be suggested. It is always important in tracing the origin 
of anything to distinguish the primitive source from the 
medium of communication. For instance, it is usual to 
attribute the signs for numbers to the Arabs, but the Indians 
were the first to deviate from the ancient custom of making 
their letters stand for numbers. Strictly the Sanscrit letters 
have no specific and separate names, and consequently could 
not conveniently represent numbers. Hence the Indians 
invented the ten numerals,' though they have come to us 
through Arabic influence. The discrepancy between Semitic ' 
and Indo-European spelling is often due to alphabetical 
differences and deficiencies." 

It is probable, however, that some words which the earlier 
philologists attributed to a Sanscrit source are more naturally 
explained by a reference to Arabic, or, as some modern 
scholars suggest, to Assyrian. The title t.»i">, or ii»"i (Prov. 
14^), 'prince,' 'ruler,' will serve as an illustration of the 
general subject. In Hebrew there was no necessity for this 
term, it was a mere poetical embellishment used synony- 
mously with ^^o (once with BBy, Is. 40'^). It was evidently 
a borrowed word, and, like many others in Hebrew,' may be 

' The Arabs admit the Indian source by tlie name ^jJus >i , or 
O'-J^ -_J>p-, ' Indian signs.' 

' Omnis ilia variatio et discrcjianiia in defectum Alphabctorum 
Europaeorum et gentilinm Indicorum est rejicienda. Gr. Samscridamica, 
Roniae, 1790. 

•Familiar among these words are the following :—' Almug-trees ' ? 
San. Valgu, Valgum (or mocha) ; Heb. D'jdSk, prob. = ' sandalwood ' ; Gk. 
veXcKrirA. 'Aloes': San. agnrn; Ass. Alu ; Arab. ^JS, 'tent'; Heb. 
D'SnK ; Gk. iyiWoxov, 'eaglewood.' Note : such words beg. with Sn sugg. 
the Arab. art. Jl, 'the.' 'Apes': San. kapi ; Heb. O'sp ; cf. Gk. ktjkos 
(Egypt. Kv^i). 'Ophir' : San. Ahhira? Heb. tbh ; 2ii0eipa (Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 6. 4) ; accord, to Hitzig (Philistder, p. 217) = Indian Sauvira. 
' Ivory ' : San. ibhas (cf. danta) ; Ass. sinnu ; Arab. ^_:, ' tooth ' ; Heb. 
]B (cf. D'aniir, lit. ■ ebony-teeth,' ' elephants ' ; prob. corrupt). ' Peacock ' : 
San. sikhin, or Tamil tokei, togai ; Heb. D".3n. ' Topaz ' : San. pita ; Heb. 
moB ; Gk. ToirdfloK. ' Girdle-of-state ' : Heb. 0J3K, ' priests-girdle ' ; no 
doubt a loan-word whose source is unknown ; Gk. ipav-fiB (Joseph. Ant. 
iii. 7. 2). 

7 
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tr.iceil with some plausibility to either Sanscrit or Arabic* 
If the former, it may be related to the Sanscrit word for 
king — Bawjan = \h. The Sanscrit has no letter correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew i, but uses a letter whose sound more 

resembles the Arabic ~ {.hem) ; but t nearly = Arabic j. 
This will explain some apparent discrepancies in the trans- 
literation of Sanscrit words in the Semitic tongues. If the 
title came from an Indian source, it would mean that 
prophets and poets in Israel in pre-regal times had a term 
applied to them equivalent to Nabob and Mogul. On tlie 
. other hand, jtn might very well come from the Arabic 

root ^jjj< ' gravity,' ' dignity,' which became associated with 
precedence and honour.^ The word in an , adjectival form 
occurs in the Arabian Nights, in the saying of the barber's 
fifth brother: ^J-*^ ^■^^jj} ij^^ 'i-^Ji>\, 'with dignified dis- 
cretion and majestic wisdom.' In cases of uncertainty the 
probability always is that tlie derivation of Hebrew loan-words 
is from the Arabic ratlicr than Sanscrit. 



VII 

ARAMAIC: EAST AND WEST 

Northern Section of North Semitic Branch — 
Noitliern Section 



East Aramaic 



West Aramaic 



Tiie division between east and west Aramaic must Jiot 
be pressed too sliarply. It may, however, add to clearness 

' Tlie Ass. ruzztinii, 'prince,' should not be overlookeil, having much 
the same form and meaning (vide Journal Bibl. Lit. xvi. 175 f.). 

' Tlie term \m is derived from the obs. root [n, and not from .in, * i i, 
to make lean. The word |'Kn in a J'alm. inscrip. suggests a composite 
idea. It is prob. from nn, \\, = impovei-ishment by generosity (cf. CJk. 
Sanapal) ; hence the phrase [kmb' |'Hn ipm may be rendered : "and bestowed 
most lavishly.' {Fox msct'if. vide Yo^ne, La Syrie Centrale, 15.) . 
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to separate the north Mesopotamian> type of Aran.aic from 
the I ales ,nmn type. This separation is largely geographical ; 
d.a ectically there is considerable overlapping. East Aramaic 
incudes Synac, Nabataean, and Mandaean; west Aramaic 
inchides Palmyrene, Egyptian Aramaic, and Palestinian Ara- 
maic. The real problem is to evolve from these dialects the one 
type which best represents the language of Palestine between 
100 B.C. and 100 a.d. Meanwhile we must consider the 
supersession of Hebrew by Aramaic which followed the Exile 
At a very early date a considerable portion of the population 
of Babyloma-Assyria was Aramaean, while Assyrian was still 
the language of the government. The earliest hints are certain 
Aramaic writings on weights, and other inscriptions. Tins 
early form of Semitic language is certainly Aramaic, but difTers 
considerab^from Biblical and Egyptian Aramaic. It more 
resemb es Hitt,te (Hebrew- Canaanite), and in some respects it 
resembles Assyrian. That the Assyrian and Aramaic languages 
were closely associated in the seventh century b.c. is suggested 
by he description of Nebuchadrezzar's army as 'the army 
of tlie Chaldaeans and of the Aramaeans,' and also by the 
Assyrian-Aramaic inscriptions on the bronze weights found at 
Nmeyeh.2 These hints do not prove that Aramaic had its origin 
in Babyloma-Assyria. Assyrian and Aramaic had long separate 
histories before the time of Nebuchadrezzar. But the evidence 
shows that these languages came into contact with each other in 
Babyloma-Assyria. Each assimilated something from the other 
but Aramaic was the greater debtor. Assyrian was already a 

' Tlie N. Mesopotamian includes, as will appear later, the Syriac of 
Edessa. Tossibly Edessa is to be identified with -hn, ^'oiJol. This 
region is called Dnif-s im (Gen. \l^), either («.) because N. Mesopotamia 
formed an original ba-se of Cliald.-iean activity, or ^b) because they ex 
tended their empire thus far North after its establishment in llabylonia 
It must, however, be stated that most scholars identify ■\w with the old 
Babylonian city of Uru (cf. Delit7,sch, Wo lag d<is Paradies? 226 f.). 

'The Zenjirii (jl^v^sjjj, a village N.W. Syria) inscriptions belong to 
8tli cent. B.C. Assyr. influence is. seen in the form ^;k (cf. in^N), H,, ; in 
N. Sem. Inscrip. almost exclusively in compounds {vide Cooke N Se'mit 
Inscr. p. 165). The Aram. loVr, totality, is Assyr. kalamu (lb. p 184)' 
In the Nineveh inscr. (CIS. ii. 1), the form i^-o is due to Assyr. influence • 
the usual Aram, would be k3^d. 
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declining force, and Aramaic soon prevailed in most of the pro- 
vinces included in the Babylonia-Assyria zone. From these 
regions Aramaic. came into Palestine and supplanted Hebrew. 
Among the districts and cities which were mixed up with 
the history of Israel, and whose inhabitants were apparently 
Aramaic-speaking people, were Damascus,* Maacah," Geshur,' 
llehf)b,* and Zobah.* These are among the facts which seem 
to show that several Aramaean tribes dwelt near or within 
the northern limits of the tribes of Israel. In the region 
of Harran, too, Aramaic and Hebrew tribes apparently dwelt 
in close proximity." Aramaic influence extended, without 
serious opposition, as far as Damascus, and from Damascus 
it inevitably reached northern Palestine. 

lin-ft Aramaic Subsection — 

East Aramaic 
I 



I 
Syriac 



Nabataean 



nd 



Mandaean 



The Aramaean tribes very early {circa 1300 B.C.) made 
their appearance in the Euphrates valley, and rapidly migrated 
westward. Their main country was the region between 
Harran,' east of the Euphrates, and the 3anran,' south-east 
of Mount Hermon.' The north-east portion of this region 
wan termed Mesopotamia," probably meaning the land between 
the Euphrates and the Chaboras." In the reign of Sen- 

' In time of David we leail of p^'si dik {2 S. 8' ; cf. 1 Cli. 18'). 

•' lJciliap.s nj-jo mx (1 Cli. 19") should be n^vo ■ij'a (2 S. 10"). 

' Reckoned Aramaean : onKj -nay (2 S. 15'; cf. 1 Ch. 2"). 

' Vide 3im-n'3 dik (2 S. 10«; cf. Num. 13=')- 

» Cf, Kj^s mK (2 S. 10» ; 1 Ch. 19»). 

" The writer J identifies tiarran with the city of Nahor (Gen. 24'"), and 
as the luiiiie of Lalian ({Jen. 29'). The writer P call.s Laban an Aramaean 
(lien. 25°"). Abraham apiiears to come from tlie same locality (Gen. 12' 24'"). 

' Viflc Mez, (r'csc/i. rtcr Stndt Ifnrran, 1892. Sin, the moon-god of 
■.larran, is mentioned in the Nerab inscript. Cl.-Gan. £tiidcs, ii. 222. 

' Tlie worship of the Arab goddess Allath extended to Hauran, CIS ii. 
170, 182, 198. Cf. Wetstein, Banran, 1860. 

» In Assyr. Aramu is never applied to the peojJe W. of tlie Euphrates ; 
these are termed j^atd, vide Cuneifornl Inscrip. and the OT., Gen. 10''; cf. 
Delit7,«ch, Wo lag das Pnradics ? 257. 

'» Cf. onnj OIK in title of Ps. 60 = 'Syria between the two floods.' 

" For more details vide Dillmann, Geiiesis. 
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nacherib, Aramaic made its impression on the language of 
Babylonia, as the inscriptions clearly testify.* 

In Babylonia, Aramaic became a serious rival of the older 
Chaldee at an early date.^ The form of Babylonian Aramaic 
differed in some respects from Syrian Aramaic. This is shown 
by the inscriptions which have been found in the different 
localities.' It is also confirmed by some Old Testament 
passages, which say that the Jews while they were able to 
speak Aramaic could not understand the Babylonians.* In 
the Aramaic which afterwards prevailed in Babylonia one of 
the great Talmuds ,was written. The Aramaeans made them- 
selves more and more felt in the territory between Aleppo in 
north Syria and the Enphrales. This region was occupied Ijy 
the Haiti, Hittites, until they were overthrown by Assyria. 
The weakening of the Hittites enabled the Aramaeans to 
extend their influence in Syria. The Aramaic of Syria, that 
is more specifically ' Syriac,' deviated considerably, as time 
went on, from the Babylonian type. In this Syriac language 
from the second century a considerable literature grew up and 
continued till after the Crusades. This subject does not fall 
within our period, yet at least indirectly Syriac helps us to 
discover something of the older type of Aramaic behind it. 
Syriac is specially valuable to the Biblical and ecclesiastical 
scholar, but it has value for the linguistic student as well. 

It will be suflicient to notice the following points : (a) As 
a member of the north Semitic group, Syriac is a later 
developmeut of Aramaic, and therefore shows the changes 
which take place in the evolution of a language. (6) It is 
not without significance as well as interest, that through the 
channel of Syriac literature the thought and Christian 
teaching of the West were conveyed to Arabia and Persia, 

■ ' Cf. the name Yrma (Nerab inscr. loc. cit.) with Sin-ahn-crba, on Assyr. 
inscrip. Vide generally G. Smith, Hist, of Sennacherib. 

'The Tell el-Amarna letters (circa 1400 B.C.) mention the Ahlaniv, 
i.e. Aramaean nomads. Kamman-nirai I. and Shalmaneser I. were in con- 
flict with Aramaic bedouins in Mesopotamian regions. Still later {circa 
1100) Tiglath-pileser I. fought with the Alilamu who had pressed into 
Mesopotamia. 

»Cf. Memphis (CIS ii. 122), Nineveh (CIS ii. 1), Zenjirli (Lidzb. 
Nordsem. Epigr.). 

* Vide, e.g.. Is. 33'-', Jer. 5". 
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and iu a loss degree to ludia aud China, (c) The language, 

tliough much altered by Arab influence, is yet employed in 

tlie district around lake Urumiyah in Persia, in parts of 

Kunlislan, and in the Lebanon regions of north Palestine, 

anciently known as Coele-Syria. (d) The dialectic differences 

which developed between the eastern or Nestorian branch and 

western or Jncoljite branch, are very suggestive in tracing the 

original pronunciation, (c) When a Hebrew or Arabic word 

fails to reveal its own meaning, an e.xamination of its use in 

Syriao will sometimes elucidate the difficulty ; the latter 

language having retained and perpetuated an older meaning. 

(/) Since tlie earliest Syriac was in many features like the 

Aramaic of Palestine, it cannot be neglected in any attempt to 

describe tlie language of that country in pre-Christian times.^ 

The section of Aramaeans tliat pressed its way from the 

J'luphrates southward, and drove the Edomites out of Petra, was 

aftei'wards known as Nabataean. These Syro-Arabian people 

had a dialect dilleriug somewhat from both Syriac and Arabic. 

Itcuiains of this language are found in inscriptions in the 

Sinaitic peninsula and elsewhere, dating from the Persian 

period. The older form of this langUcnge is represented in the 

Babylonian Talmud, tiiat is, within the framework of the Talmud 

many ancient forms are perpetuated. The later form of the 

' As the later liistoij' of Syriac forms no part of tills discussion, the 
follo«in<; notes may he ailileil here : (1) The oldest type of Syriac writing 
is the ' Estrangeh)' {arpoyyt'Xri x«'p)- The Sinaitic and Cnretonian versions 
wore written in this form, and it is the character used by the Nestorians. 

The newer t3'|ie of writing is the 'Serta' ((-cr"^-"/'"'") ^'"^ Peshitta 

was written in this form, and it is the character vised liy the Jacobites and 
Maronites. It grew ont of the earlier form as an easier and more cur.sive 
hand. {'2) The Estrangelo pointing is tlip ancient system of indicating the 
vowels by the dillerent positions of one or two points; tlie Serta pointing 
is borroweil from the Oreeks. (3) Pronunciation slightly dill'ers, e.g. — 

Nest. •*'Ti pron. 7'ce«/f. Nest. ,^__o,a^ix£a , l<ron. mas/trciLnn. 

Jncoh. ■ ■ >}, ,, ris/i. Jacob. iQUj^-ilLo ,, mashriknv: 

Nest ■ ' ^ - ,, s/icl Nest. hcjoiaIL , ,, taf;sn{o). 

Jacob. .._^j,_j»^, ,, sficli Jacob. [nnn / „ tefcsaio). 

Ncslorian pniictnadoii li;is a fre(|nentl3' where Jacobite has o, and in inaiij' 
cases o where Jacobite lias u. Tlic Eastern system is more exact, and on 
the whole more in harmony with ancient pronunciation ; the Western has 
the advantage of greater convenience. 
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dialect is termed Nahatec by Arab authors.^ The significance 
of Nabataean for our study is considered in another place. 

Mandaean appears to be a later form of Nabataean. The 
centre of the Mandaean community was Bassorah in Asiatic 
Turkey, the ancient ' Athens of the East.' They were a sect 
of religionists rather than politicians, and professed to follow 
the teaching of John the Baptist. Hence the name ' Sabaeaus ' 
= Baptists. They had a goddess, whose name apparently 
was not pronounced, just as the Phoenicians had a ' goddess 
of Gebal,' whose real name was hidden, possibly from a 
religious sentiment.^ Their religion retained many pagan 
elements which were of Babylonian origin ; in some respects 
their teaching was tainted with Manichaeism. The Mandaean 
dialect in a general way occupies a place .between Babylonian 
and Syrian Aramaic. It is inconsistent in the use of 
gutturals, often incorrect iu spelling, aud deficient iu gram- 
matical forms. Its letter-forms resemble the older Syriac, that 
is, the Estrangelo character. It is, however, considerably 
coloured by Arabic. Its likeness to Nabataean and the 
Babylonian Talmud makes it valuable in this study. 

West Aramaic Subsection — 

West Aramaic 



Palmyrene 



Egyptian Aram. Palestinian Aram. 



Though the identity of Palmyra with Tadnior has been 

> That is lu^'j. It is probable that we should identify the Nabn-niti 
(Keilinschnftluhe BibliothcL; ii. 216-222) with the Arab clan termed nvai 
(cf. Gen. 25", Is. 60', 1 Cli. 1™). So Joseph. Ant. i. 12. 4. The Apostle 
Paul regarded tlie Sinaitic Peninsula, which was part of the Nabataean 
kingdom, as iu Arabia (Gal. 4»). The desert into which the Apostle with- 
drew near Damascus was under the dominion of the Nabataean king 
(4^ Aa^io^v i ievApxv^'Apirc^, 2 Cor. 11''). The 'Arabians' who came to 
Pentecost (Acts 2") were probably Nabatacans from this region. They 
would have no dilKculty in being understood at Jerusalem, since their 
popular language was similar to Palestinian Aramaic. 

' The title in Sabaean is VS'O n"7y3 (CIS iv. 172) ; for Phoen. Snj rhv:^ 
(CIS i.), of. Nab. Rim, 'lord of Shara' (Wellbausen, Restc Arabisclicn 

HeideiiUmms', p. 51). The name 'Sabaeans' is from ^-X^, MTi^, M?, to 
flip. They were Gnostics, as the name 'Mandaean' implies — Vip, 
which is the Heb. y^?, where dd is resolved into nd after the Arain, mode. 
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proved by mauy iuscriptions, there is no clear connexion 
between the two terms. The Palmyrene dialect was a modi- 
fication of the early Hebrew, and its alphabet was among the 
first to diverge from the more ancient letter-forms towards 
the later character. In other words, Palmyrene may be 
regarded as an alphabetic link between the Samaritan and the 
Jewish or Aramaic square character. Many Palmyrene words 
resemble Hebrew, but a far greater number resemble Aramaic. 
There must have been a good deal of overlapping and inter- 
influence among the Aramaic dialects during our period. 
Some words were apparently influenced in form by the corre- 
spouding Hebrew term,* and others were perhaps influenced in 
meaning by the corresponding Hebrew root.* In many cases 
the vowel-letters are omitted in Palmyrene where they are 
found in Hebrew, and final n is more usual than Hebrew n.' 
The likenesses of Palmj'rene to Biblical Aramaic are quite pro- 
nounced, and sliow that the two forms are essentially one.* 

Egyptian Aramaic is found in a number of inscriptions, 
some of tlieui dating from the Persian rule in Egypt, with 



^E.g. 


Hel.. 


(>k'dSd, 


Gen. 46". Palm. Saate, Vogiii, Ln Syr. Ccntr. 3 






IIBX, 


Num. 222. 


msx, Vog. ib. IP. 






iv'^v, 


Niini 24". 


wSv, Vog. ib. 11'. 






•voy. 


1 K. 7'\ 


KniDV, Vog. ib. 9'. 






[nj^'K, 


2 K. 24». 


imnv, Vog. ib. 30"'. 






^H313, 


Job Z2\ 


liaSa, Vog. ib. 117'. 






n'nS, 


Is. 15». 


in-nS, CIS ij. 196^ 


^E.g. 


Ileb. 


it. nro, 


Num. 3». 


KHPD, Vog. ib. 16'. 






3ia, 


2 S. 23™. 


KD'iJ, Vog. ib. 141. 






3ip, 


P.S. 73=«. 


Knmp, CIS ii. 122'. 






TV, 


Ps. HO"'. 


KTV, Cook, Gloss. 90. 






DP3, 


I.S. 3«. 


KD-ua, ib. 34. 






inj, 


Is. 60'. 


Mvnj, Vog. ib. 22'. 


'E.g. 


Heb. 


n-3. 


Ex. 12™. 


na, Vog. ib. 64' al. 






lion. 


Gen. 22'. 


Kian, Vog. ib. 140. 






PUK, 


Is. 8". 


ew, Cl.-Gan. Atud. i. 121. 






ny^B', 


Gen. 41=. 


nyap, Vog. ib. 11'. 






SlKP, 


1 S. 9'. 


H^-KP, Vog. ib. 17'. 


*E.g. 


Liib. Ar. H-mp, 


Dan. 7^ 


waip, Cook, Gloss. 103. 






T13, 


Dan. 3™. 


riD, Vog. ib. 75'. 






13S, 


Dan. 6" 


i3», Vog. ib. \*. 






(N)'-"", 


Ezra 5". 


(K)rw3, Vog. ib. 16». 






iin. 


Dan. 2". 


'in, CIS ii. 137"'. 






rho, 


Dan. 3". 


i<n'?r, Vog. ib. 22*. 
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fluctuations between 525-332 b.c.i These inscriptions may 
with confidence be attributed to Jewish settlements in Egypt. 
From them we gather that the new colonists used their own 
Aramaic language, which was also tlie official language of 
Persian diplomatists.* The discovery of papyri confirms the 
fact that Aramaic was spoken in certain regions of upper 
Egypt in the fifth century B.C.' These papyri, extending 
from 471 B.C. to 411 B.C. "are quite sufficient to prove that 
the Aramaic spoken in 500 B.C. from Babylon in the north to 
Assuan in the south of Egypt was identical with what has 
been popularly styled the Biblical Ai-amaic' The differences 
are due to differences of locality and provincial pronunciation. 
Unless we are seeking exact variations of form, the differences 
between Egyptian and Biblical Aramaic need not detain us. 
A few terms in Egyptian Aramaic are apparently foreign to 
the language, probably due to Persian influence.'* A few 
words are ava^ Xeyo/ieva, but they may have been quite 
familiar and general, though not found in the scanty literature 
that has survived. Many words and phrases are absolutely 
identical, others are practically so." Some portions of Biblical 

' Tlie most imijortant inscriptions are tlie Memphis (CIS ii. 122, 123) 
and the Elephantina (CIS ii. 137, 138). The Carpentras Stele (v-iv B.C.) 
is interesting as showing in the form of many letters the change from the 
old Aram, towards the square alphabet (CIS ii. 141). 

' Cf. the official certificate on a trade-weight found at Abydos in A.sia 
Minor (vi-v B.C.): kddd m K"inD SapV jtbdh, 'certified according to the 
keepers of money ' {vide CIS ii. 108). 

• Vide Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, London, 1906. Edited 
by Sayce and Cowley ; Drei aramdische Pajiyrtisurkunden nus Elephantine, 
Berlin, 1907. Edited by Dr Sachau. 

*E.g. iin(CIS ii. 122'), common in Nab. = ,j=-; nny (t6.)=\jj\x. In 

the Assnan pap. Hnj-ait (H 14, J 15) looks like a Persian legal term ; \-\ir\ 

(E4): 



= > )\ Jol) perh. measurer ; |sn (G 16) = 
i ,>-\ brick, besides several proper names. 



. , ivory ; iM{Ai,5,al.) = 



'j^ 



» The following will illustrate : 

Snz, A 6, B 12, F 7 ; cf. Sna, 
I'la, J 6 
loy, G 7, 10 
From the Papyri, ed. by Sachau : 
K-aVa cf. D«a'7a, Heb. 1 K. 14". 
I'lai .iinai, Ezra 6'. 



Dan. 2«. 
I'la, Dan. 6". 
Toy, Dan. 7». 

nn noip cf. nn nmp-|D, Dan. 6". 
unana n-a n-a n Knano, Ezra 7". 
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Aramaic were written, like the Egyptian Aramaic, during the 
Persian period. The Aramaic source used in the compilation 
of Ezra was probably written circa 450 B.C. Ezra lived iu 
the reign of Artaxerxes i., Longimanus (464-424 B.C.). The 
compiler lived long after the time of the events recorded 
in liis Book. Some parts of the Aramaic source are cited 
verbally (4"-^^ S'-G'"). These parts may therefore represent 
the Aramaic of Palestine 450 B.C., that is, the Palestinian 
Aramaic which was contemporary with the Egyptian Aramaic. 
Otlier Aramaic passages, which were fashioned by the compiler 
himself, atid therefore two hundred years later, may represent 
the Palestinian Aramaic which was contemporary with the 
earlier Nabataean inscriptions. The Aramaic of Daniel is 
ratlier later than that of Ezra. No doubt some parts of the 
Aramaic narrative are borrowed from older sources, Ijut the 
compilation as a whole Ijclongs to circa 160 B.C., and therefore 
contemporary with the golden age of Nabataean intluence. 
The Book of Daniel was bilingual from a very early date, as 
the LXX version proves.* Tlie Persian words not only point 
back to the Persian period, but show that certain Persian 
ollicial terms persisted in later Aramaic." The few Greek 
words indicate that the Book was written in the Greek period, 
and that Greek was already pressing itself into Aramaic- 
speaking provinces.^ The important facts are that the dialects 
of Ezra and Daniel are practically identical,* both belong to 

> Tlie LXX reiHleiinf! of Daniel, especially the Aram, poition, was 
consiileie.1 i»o nn.satisfactory that Ireiiaeus adopted Theodotioii's trans- 
lation ; so did .Jerome, and ecclesiastical writers generally. Note the 
confusion of D-y??' and D-V5P (9-^'). 

'Anion.' Persian words are the following: kiik, adj. assured (Uan. 
2«ni.) ; in-.°K, counsellor (3'- ^) ; jiniB-nx, satraj, (3' al. 6' al.) ; ^2m, jm^ge 
(3-'- ») ; -.31:, treasurer (3»- ') ; ojns, ,-om„mvd (3'») ; iinn, lawyer (6' ,il. ). The 
termination -a is the Vcrsian .1., which is used to form possessives. 

'The three Greek musical ' terms certainly do not prove that Greek 
had really allected the Aram, lanyu.age. The terms are : .tjsdid = .n.,t^<-Wa 
(Dan. 3>»); in Palm, pso = <r,'.A<0a,™. {Tariff, ii. b. ^«). r^iDS=i^a\rvpio. 
(3' al.) ; the oriental y- becomes ^ov in Gk., cr). yii:^}D = avpiSpLov. mn-p- 
Mcini, (3' til ) ; peril, same as ™3 (cf. .Josepli. Jnt. vii. 12. 3). 

' There arc small dillcronces like ion (Ezra 4'»)and yor, (Dan. 2«) ; ai^ d^'^ 
(K7ra 5») and p.iS, p=S (Dan. 2" 3') ; '^" (Ezra 6") and -Su (Dan. 2'>) ; nmim 
(Kzra 7-') an.! Kp^nJ (Dan T-). The terminations \ and • are indications of 
a somcwiiat later st.age than a and i. 
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the western Aramaic section, and are therefore representative 
of the Palestinian Aramaic. 

VIII 

EGYPTIAN AND PALESTINIAN ARAMAIC 

The relation of Egyptian Aramaic to the language of 
Palestine was very close, but the position is not quite clear. 
It is known that not a great many years after the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadrezzar a company of Jews settled 
on the southern frontiers of Egypt. The simple historical 
facts are fairly plain.* Tlie first caravan of Jews returned 
from exile and began the rebuilding of the Temple 535 B.C. 
A hundred years later Nehemiah received his commission as 
Governor over Judaea, 444 and 433 B.C." The Elephantine 
Jews addressed a petition to Baghoi,' Persian Governor of 
Judaea circa 408 B.C. The petition asked assistance to 
rebuild their Temple to Yahu, which the Egyptians had 
destroyed. This Temple had been built nearly one hundred 
and twenty years earlier, that is, just before the conquest of 
Egypt by Cambyses, son of Cyrus, iu 525 B.C* Tlie question 
is, how the Jewish settlers in Egypt were connected with 
Palestine. Did the Aramaic language of Assuan come directly 
from Babylonia, or via Palestine ? Certainly Babylonian 
forms and prOper names suggest some connexion with 
Babylonian Aramaic* It is quite probable that some mem- 
bers of the Jewish colony in Egypt came from the Euphrates 
regions. If, however, these settlers had ever been iu northern 
exile, their acquaintance with Judaeau Governors and with 

' Vide Sayce, Aram. Pap. (Assuan), Introd. pp. 9-14. 

'The oldest Assuan Aram. Papyrus is dated 'the 14th (15tli) year of 
Xerxes,' i.e. 471 or 470 B.C. (A 1). 

' Cf. ' Bagoa.s,' Joseph. Ant. xi. 7. 

* Herodotus, i. 214, respecting last days of Cyrus, is uncertain. 

' The following are interesting : The I3abyl. form eoemms, ' Arta,xerxes,' 
is always used, not the Persian ArtakkslmthrA (T) 2 al. ). 33ni y-\ is a Uabyh 
legal formula, ' suit or process against,' but the words are Aram. (15 12). 
'^dS a-Bi, a common Heb. and Aram, phr.ase, but as n legal formula, 'and 
my heart is satisfied,' it is Uabyl. (F 5). The name ]3K-in3(3) is IJabyl.. but 
his son's n.ame, nwiny, is Aram. (C 16). This suggests that the remnant 
of Uabylonian language was giving place to the newer form of Aram.aic. 
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the Jerusalem pviest.hood, suggests that they came into Egypt 
througli Palestine. Tlie position may be reconstructed as 
follows: This colony of Jews returned from Babylonia to 
Palestine. This will explain tlie Babylonian names in the 
records. Being dissatisfied witli the condition of affairs in 
Palestine, and joined by a company of disaffected Samaritans, 
this colony left I'alestine and journeyed to southern Egypt. 
Tliis will explain the Samaritan element in the Jewish settle- 
ment at Assuan. This connexion with Babylonians and 
Samaritans will explain why the Jews in upper Egypt did 
not feel altogetlier bound by the Hebrew cult, and did not 
rcgaid tlie altar at Jerusalem as the only valid altar to Yahu. 
These conclusions have important bearings on the question of 
language. The Egyptian Jews, like the Palestinian, acquired 
a knowleilge of Aramaic in tlie countries of their captors. 
The Palestinian Aramaic was influenced by Samaritan ; a 
similar influence was present in the Jewish settlement at 
Assuan.' Thus we are justified in using the Egyptian Aramaic 
literary remains in discussing tlie language of Palestine. 

The Palestinian Aramaic in general is not to be distin- 
guished from tlie Aramaic portions of Daniel, Ezra and the 
Targums in their original form. The Nabataean and Palniy- 
rene inscriptions are found in a language practically the same. 
This may be termed the ' literary language ' of Palestine which 
extended over the whole country. This language, owing 
partly to climate and partlj' to a foreign environment, became 
poor in vowels and rough in enunciation. Compared generally 
with Aramaic, Hebrew was bold, pithy and expressive, and 

' Tlie eviilence for the Saniarit. irilluence is found in the Papyri edited 
by Sachaii. In the first we read : ' We liave also all sent (concerning) the 
airnirs in a letter in our name to Delaiah and Shelaniiah, the sons of San- 
ballat, the (lovernor of Samaria.' This is restated in the second papyrus, 
which, however, is imperfect : 'For information we have sent a letter in 
our name to DctayAIiand Shelaniyfth, the sons of . . .' Sanballat is often 
mentioned in Nehemiah as ' the Honinite ' (peril. ' native of Beth-Horon ') ; 
once he is called a ' Samaritan ' (Nell. 4'- '). It may be supposed that the 
Samaritans in Egypt would desire to appeal to Sanballat, their fellow- 
countryman, and this may be the reason why the anthorities at Jerusalem 
at first hesitated to assist the Jewish settlers at Elephantine. But the 
Samaritans claimed kinshiji with the Jews, and possibly this induced the 
Jerusalem oHiuials afterwards to afford some help (of. Joseph. Ant. xi. 8. 9 ). 
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Arabic was rich, sonorous and elegant. Aramaic suffered by 
conquest and became ultimately a mixed and corrupt tongue. 
At the beginiiing of the Christian era there were marked 
differences between the popular dialects of north, middle and 
south Palestine, but finally the north Palestinian became 
pretty general. It was the Moslem conquest that suddenly 
brought to an end the ascendancy of Aramaic in Palestine 
after it had lasted for more than a thousand years. During 
its golden age it suppressed Hebrew in Palestine, Phoenician 
in the regions of Tyre and Sidon, it took possession of the 
provinces of the Edomites and Moabites, and it spread over 
' the entire Nabataean kingdom, which stretched from the 
Elamitic gulf to the vicinity of Damascus.' This is the 
language we shall presently characterize more definitely. 
Meanwhile we may notice its Palestinian provincial patois. 



IX 



DIALECTS OF PALESTINE 
Palestinian Aramaic 



Samaritan 



Galilaean 



Judaean 



The distinction between the Palestinian dialects must not 
be pressed too far. Zahn is scarcely prepared to admit any 
real dialectic difference between the speech of north and south 
Palestine : ' With all due respect for the learning and thorough- 
ness with which of late Dalman has been at pains to distinguish 
Judaean from Galilaean Aramaic, one may question whether 
the separation of the sources which underlies this work 
furnishes a sufficiently secure foundation for such an under- 
taking.' 1 Dalman, however, has certainly adduced sufficient 
proof of dialectic differences more or less,* and we shall 
incidentally support this conclusion as we proceed. Dill'er- 
ences in Aramaic appeared in different provinces long before 
the Christian era. The period from the Exile to the end of 
the first century B.C. afforded ample time for the growth of 
new terms and idioms in distinct, though adjoining provinces. 

' Introd. NT. i. p. 28. ' (Irani, d, jwd. pal. Aram. 
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This would be the case particularly where there was but little 
iutercourse between the separate members of the same tribe or 
nation. We cannot slate even approximately the tiine required 
for the production of new forms of speech. But it is certain 
tliat they appear with surprising quickness among non-literary 
and uncultivated people. It is safe to say that the speech of 
Talestiue at the end of the first century B.C. was sufficiently 
one throughout the country for a dweller in the south to be 
understood in the north, and vice versa. It is needless to 
imagine that a Galilaean changed his dialect when he journeyed 
through Samaria to Judaea. He would be understood with 
readiness at Caesarea, at Sychar, and at Jerusalem. Syntacti- 
cally the Aramaic of Palestine was homogeneous, and from 
this jioint it would be difficult and quite needless to compile 
separate grammars for Samaritan, Galilaean and Judaean. 

There were, however, differences. The uncouth accents of 
tlie Nortli grated on tlic more refined southerner. This is 
really a clue to tlie chief difference between the colloquial 
speech of Galilee and the national speech of Judaea. The 
difTereui^e may he described as twofold — pronunciation and 
vocabulary. The former was the more distinctive feature, 
and resulted in many instances in a changed orthography. 
The wliole difference may be traced ultimately to a provincial 
use of the gutturals and the vowel letters. A similar differ- 
ence is to be observed between Hebrew, Phoenician and 
Moaljite in more ancient times, and between Nestorian and 
Jacobite in more recent times. The differences of both accent 
and vocaljidary are to a large extent due to geographical 
[lositiou and the intrusion of a foreign element. Differences 
of vocabulary are sometimes found in the variant spellings of 
tlte same terms, and sometimes in entirely new terms in one 
dialect or the other. It does not, of course, follow that a term 
ill Judaeau not found in any Galilaean literature was really 
absent from the latter dialect. The argument here e sile7itio 
is very precarious, inasmuch as the remnants of Galilaean are 
very limited. The following outline of the characteristics of 
the Palestine dialects is all tliat is necessary in this place.^ 

' In any coinplete stalcnieiit it wnnKI be necessary to distingiiisli the 
veiuacniar anil the literary language of Palestine. Tlie first heralds of the 
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1. The Samaritan Dialed. — Samaritan was a very early 
form of Aramaic. Its alphabet aud letter-forms were almost 
iiientical with Phoenician and ancient Hebrew. Samaritan 
as now generally understood, was formed among the Phoenic- 
ians and other tribes that occupied the habitations of the ' ten 
tribes ' when they were carried into captivity by Shalmaneser 
and Esarhaddon. The best specimens of Samaritan are found 
in the Samaritan Targum and some early liturgies. It may 
be compared with the Aramaic of the Jerusalem Talmud and 
with the Palestinian Syriac. On the whole it was more akin 
to Galilaean than to Judaean, but was closer to Hebrew than 
either.! The confusion of letters that are similar in form 
(e.g. T and -\, \ aud \ n and n) is due to a degenerate literary style, 
and indicates a somewhat late period in the history of the 
language. Samaritan pronunciation differed in some respects 
from other Aramaic dialects. The Samaritans appear to 
have differed from their neighbours in the sibilant sounds, 
and there was perhaps some uncertainty in the use of 
lingual and dental sounds.* It is probable that the Greek 
form of certain Semitic words was due to this peculiarity 
of Samaritan.^ The Samaritan Targum often resembles 

Ei'a77^\ioi' used their native Galilaean, hut Judaean more nearly repre- 
sented the literary language of the period. So little is known of the local 
dialects that tlie attempt to render the words of Jesus from the Gk. into 
Aram, is practically imjiossible. For the recovery of the language of the 
Pales. Jews the Oiikelos Targ., in the judgment of the present writer, is 
on the whole a better guide than the Pales. Tavgums. Dalman thinks 
otherwise {Gram. d. jiid. pal. Aram.), b\it see the section on the Yemen 
MSS of Onkelos discussed later. 

' The following ■\vill indicate sonie points in which Samaritan dillered 
from Hebrew. (1) The Samaritan supplied the quiescent letters Cwn, 
mii.tie.1 lei-tioiiii). (2) It completed verbal forms that were wanting in 
. Hebrew. (3) It changed the apocopated future into the full form. (4) It 
omitted the iiaragogic letters at the end of nouns. (5) It arbitiarily put 
genders to nouns which were of common gender in Hebrew. (6) It reduced 
proper names to a uniform spelling where the Hebrew has dillerent forms. 
(7) It altered the poetical forms of the pronoun into common ones. (8) It 
turned the infinite absolute into a finite verb. (9) It changed Hebrew 
idioms into Samaritan. 

' Not only did the Samaritans pronounce a like d, liut n (particularly 
final) was proljably sounded like & or D. Hence Hebrew n^Sp was possibly 
pronounced sibbolen. 

' E.g. B'-PIB and -nm are words in which the medial » becomes n in Git. 
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Onkelos, a fa(?t which, in the judgment of tlie present 
writer, is attributable to the use of Onkelos by the authors 
of the Samaritan Targuni. Some scholars explain the fact 
by referring both Targnms ' to an oral tradition current in 
I'alestiue at the time wjien Aramaic was the common language 
of the people, and that they wore subsequently reduced to 
writing independently, and with local variations.' This may 
have been the case in the third or fourth century, and still 
the Samaritan may have been influenced by Onkelos later. 

2. The Galilacan Dialect. — The peculiarities of this 
dialect were due partly to the geographical position, and 
partly to the large admixttire of Gentiles. Amongst the 
inhabitants of Galilee are named Egyptians, Arabians, 
Phoenicians, and later Greeks and Romans. The vernacular 
was the common Aramaic, with some peculiar forms, and 
particularly a provincial accent. We gather from Jewish 
authorities that the rough northern brogue of the Galilaeans 
was quite distiuguishaljle from that of Jerusalem, and was a 
subject over which the Judaeans made merriment. By the 
soutliern provinces the northern dialect was considered 
corrupt and barljarous. The cultivated sense of the metro- 
politan Jew was often offended by the rougli and ready speech 
of the Galilaean. According to Rabbinic writings, Galilaean 
was characterized by a vague or indistinct utterance of certain 
letters, and by the confusion or suppression of others, especi- 
ally the gutturals.^ The softening of the gutturals was 
probably not so advanced in Galilee as in Samaria, but this 
is a phase of the subject which probably belongs to a later 
period. When out of their native province, the Galilaeans 
sometimes so blended or divided words as to render them 
unintelligible. Thus they were frecjuently supposed to say 
things entirely diflferent from what they intended." 

Galilaean must not be regarded as a later and more 
degenerate form of Judaeau, any more than Aramaic itself 

Hence taprriaabt (cf. Herod, iv. 152 ; tapc-liiov is, however, the form in 
Polyb. iii. 24. 2); 'Aroipta (in Gk. of Alexandrian period, cf. Strabo, xvi. ; 
but 'AcTffijjfT) in Herod, iv. 39, ct al.). 

' E.g. K with V, ii with n ; apparently sunietinies r with n. 

' Cf. Buxtorf, Lex Talmudicum, pp. 435-436, 2417. 
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must be regarded as a corrupt form of Hebrew. Certain 
influences were at work in Galilee which tended to change 
and deteriorate the speech of the people. An intrusion of 
words and phrases came from the North and East, from Syria 
and Babylonia. The Aramaic of Babylonia had become less 
consistent and more illiterate during the Persian epoch and 
the Greek ascendancy. The trade route from Babylon, 
through Palmyra and Damascus, to Nablus would inevitably 
bring many linguistic changes into Galilee. On the other 
hand, the conquest of Alexander resulted in the introduction 
of many Greek forms, which sometimes entered the common 
speech to the exclusion of some of its native terms. 

It is more difficult to get specimens of Galilaean than of 
Judaeau and Samaritan. Forms of the two latter may be 
seen in the Onkelos and Samaritan Targums respectively. 
No literature, however, preserves exactly the colloquial 
speech of a province ; there is always some difference between 
the written language and the spoken dialect. The following 
extract from the Mishna (Kethuboth, ii. 5. 26=) is perhaps as 
near an approach to tlie common speech of Galilee as we are 
likely to get. The present writer is responsible for the 
vocalization and the translation : 

■'I^!' '31 P'.^D ■ pao H"^ ni^vo ruin •■'p^b-.y •>dV 's-n n'nn'N 

3ri> • ripaa'i nns •)!> 3\t njx -Mvb '3-\ n'h no's • V aV'nn« 
'iD3'3 ID nmn'N ■ Knnpi Nniouii nyp« rh]^ • ripan nj-is 'pi>S 
n'^ 3.Tri't! ah] Nn-ij? h^ bv .Tii n-vtm mni Niinj " h^'jid nayn'Ni 
HME' N3n n\s' ri^ii moK • inin njoc' san n\^ rh not« •01^3 

• 'pi' '31 ■>??( • rh ta^an "^v ■ \m ?6 W ■<'?»r\2 " n>b) '' "paB-oT 

• '^1'''. 10 «n;3 ij3 [ianM pap? • Kj>^m N^nano ^'?^ poB'i 4'''?3T\ 

' The wife of Rabbi Jos6 of Galilee used to worry him greatly. 
Rabbi Laezar (Elaezar) son of Azariah went to (see) him. He 
said to him, " My master, divorce her because she does you 
no credit." He replied, " (I cannot) there is too much dowry 
to pay her." Rabbi Laezar replied, "I will give you the 
dowry, and you divorce her." He gave him the dowry and 
8 
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he (E. Jos«) divoiceil her. She weufc and got married to 
the guardsmau of the town. The latter became poor and also 
blind, and slie had to lead him from town to town to beg, 
but he could get nothing. One day he said to her, " Is there 
not another place round about ? " She replied, " There is the 
iieighbourliood where my former husband (lit. the one who 
divorced me) lives, but I cannot (lit. it is not in my power 
to) go there." He, therefore, smote her severely. Rabbi Jos^ 
of Galilee passed by and heard her voice raised in disgraceful 
fashion (or possibly, raised in misery) in the street. So he 
took them and gave them one of his houses, and provided 
them with food as long as they lived.' ^ 

3. The Judaean Dialed. — This form of Palestinian 
Aramaic was akin to Nabataean and Palmyrene. The 
Aramaic portions of Ezra and Daniel, and the Targum of 
Onkelos, were written iu a dialect very similar to Judaean. 
In its earliest form the language shows a striking affinity 
iu grammar with the Sabaeau, a south Arabian dialect ; iu 
vocabulary it agrees remarkably with Phoenician and the 
older Hebrew. Judaean Aramaic is in no sense a mixture of 
Hebrew and Syriac, but it has affinities in both directions. 
Its likenesses to Hebrew are mainly in orthography and 
punctuation ; * to Syriac, are chiefly in grammatical forms, 

' This quotation is a coiiiinent on oVvnn kS nnPDDi, • and hide not thyself 
from thine own rtesli' (Is. 58'), to which the Tal. adds: mmj iVbr, 'even 
if .slie he divorced.' The phrase Tip'""" "''^ "'''"'> n'»y mean, ' it is not to 
your lionoir to quarrel with her.' The expre.ssion, 'Sv an nnifl, lit. 'the" 
dowry is much above me,' simply means, ' I cannot afford it.' The term 
njniB is less generally used than .idwd, i.e. the written agreement to give 
back to the wife in case of divorce twice the amount she brought with her. 
The construction, na-wi nSm, ' she went and she married,' is according to 
the rule that > couples like tenses of verbs ; the pf . is the narrative tense. 
In hiidbS, the prefix is the sign of the ace. The foil, circumlocution is 
thoroughly Ualilaean : Hninj h'JD nnyn-m 'i03"J ]D nnjn'K, lit. ' he was deprived 
of possessions and the use of much light.' The idiom should be noted : 
.1^ B'3n nc, lit. ' he allowed beating to her,' i.e. ' he began striking her.' 
"!» is the vernacular behind the Gk. ^pfoTo in many Gospel passage.s. 

' The points where Judaean Aram, corresponds with Hebrew may be 
outlined as follows : 

(1) Tendency to employ the clearer vowel-sounds, e.g. ttn'/H, rather than 

"|(JL^] ; Kia, rather than (fI3 ; Sb, rather than ^^. 

(2) Use of long vowels, i and o, rather than diphthongs, ai and au. 
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syntactical structure, and vocabulary. This latter statement 
will be more fully considered when Palestinian Aramaic is 
definitely discussed. 

It is evident that at no period between the Exile and 
the Cluistian era was there one homogeneous language in 
Palestine. But during practically tlie whole period, Aramaic 
in some form was tlie general language. The influence of 
Hebrew was greater at the earlier period, and the influence of 
Syriac was greater at the later period. No one dialect 
became the sole dialect of any province, but there were over- 
lappings of speech in almost every direction. Hence the 
difficulty of defining the character of the language of the 
country and the dialect of a province at any given period. 
The conclusion based on the inscriptions and literary 
documents found in one region, are often invalidated by 
inscriptions and other literary remains found in another 
region. Not infrequently the inscriptions and literary 
documents found in the same region and in the same age, 
show quite striking differences among themselves.' From the 
Exile, Aramaic suffered througli its own success, and there no 
more existed a definite and uniform system of orthography or 
even of construction. 

Towards the close of our period the vernacular of 
Palestine was broken into a number of local patois, as we 
have seen. A knowledge of Hebrew was cultivated in Judah 
down to a comparatively late date, as the later writings of 
the Old Testament bear testimony. The foreign elements in 

(3) Absence of D preforniative in the inf. of all con jug., except I'eal. 

(4) The preforniative ' of 3rd pcrs. sing, and jd. inipf., rather than 
Syr. J. 

(5) The system of doubling letters, other than gutturals, cf. Sap, 

(6) Accenting the ultimate, e.g. k|^.?, Syr. |'^VVr) 

(7) Preference for the scriptio plena. 

• Cf. such simple forms as Ti3 (CIS ii. 122') and .iD'ia of same date 
(CIS 141') ; the use of the conj. D in ids (Zenj. Hachid, 1. 3), xns (Zenj. Bnr- 
rekvh, 1. 18), kb (Zenj. Hadad, 11. 17, 33 ; Panammu, 1. 22) ; cf. the forms 
ID (Zenj. Hadad, 11. 4, 22), nino = mn (ptop.) + no {Nerab, 2, 1. 5). Cf. the 
transpos. n-VK (NSrab, 1, 1. 8), Minn [Cilv-in, \. 6). 
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Hebrew cauie mainly from Aramaic sources, tliougli other 
iiillueTices are evident. Buliiud and aloug with tlie language 
of the Hebrew Scriptures there was a common speech — the 
vulgar tongue — which frequently obtruded itself into the 
sacred lauguage. The best remnants of Judaeau Aramaic 
are found in Ezra, Daniel and the Palestinian Targums. The 
speech of Galile? was a quicker development of Aramaic 
tendencies. Foreign elements liad penetrated deeper, and 
Hebrew had earlier ceased to be a retarding force. The 
stories endjedded in the Palestinian Talmud, which best 
represent the speech of the peasantry, suggest that rural 
Galilaean was something of a colloquial jargon.^ There was 
proliably a larger admixture of Greek in Galilee than in any 
other Palestinian province. There were Greek towns, Greek 
mercenaries, and Greek diplomatic communications. But the 
iidiabitants of Galilee as a whole knew no language but 
Ariimaie. Neitlier Edessan Syriac nor Macedonian Greek 
iiad supplanted the Aramaic veruacular in the wide 
pasturable areas." No doubt many Galilaeans were bilingual 
before the Christian era, as we know many were after- 
wards* In Samaria there was a type of speech which in 
a sen.se stood between that of Judaea and that of Galilee. 
The inhabitants of Samaria seem to have perpetuated a 
form of Clialdee, hence their dialect had some likenesses to 
Baljylonian Aramaic. This is partly explained by the simple 
fact tliat heathen (Cbaldee) settlers possessed much of the 
country. The Samaritans were conservatives in tlie matter 
of script, preserving the Phoenician type after Judaea and 
Galileo had accepted the Aramaic character. Samaritan" was 
in some respects akin to the Peshitta Syriac, and this Version 
we know had many affinities with Ohaldee. Syriac, however, 
was not a prominent element iu the language of Palestine 
in pre-Christian times, and therefore belongs to a later study.* 

' Cf. Doutscli, Remains: The Talmud, p. 42. 

' Vulc Neuli.aner, Sludia Bihlica, i. pp. 39-74. 

' Cf. Abbott, Essays on the. Original Texts of the Old and New Test., 
p. 162. Proof of the bilingual character of the time Is found in the I'.alin. 
inscrip. — Aram, and Greek. 

* Vide disc\ission in Zahn, Introd. NT., ch.s. I and 2. Cf. Ilort, 
Epistle of James, postli. ed., p. iii. 
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IV 
SEMITIC CONSTRUCTIONS 

GRAMMATICAL— SYNTACTICAL 

I 

LANGUAGE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT LlMlTEl) 

The Israelites in adopting Aramaic during and after tlie 

Exile, were in reality returning to tlie language of their tribal 

originators. Without expressing any opinion on the historical 

character of the Abraham-story, there is nothing a iiriori 

inconsistent in the theory that certain Hebrew clans came 

into Canaan from Harran and Ur-Kasdim. On their arrival 

in Palestine they gradually dropped their native Aramaic, 

and adopted the language of the Canaanites, which was in 

many respects allied to their mother-tongue. They naturally 

retained some forms of their primal speech when the ' lip 

of Canaan ' ^ became their common dialect. These traces of 

Aramaic, however, ultimately disappeared almost altogether, 

and in the period immediately preceding the Exile little 

evidence was left of the Mesopotamian language of the 

Hebrew tribes. But the Captivity brought back Aramaic 

once more to the Israelitish community, after they had 

ceased to employ it for 1500 years. Association with 

Babylonia, Assyria, Damascus and other regions after the 

Exile had the elfect of reintroducing Aramaic peculiarities, 

which characteri,';ed the language in the pre-Canaanitish age. 

This statement adequately explains the phenomena of some 

Aramaic forms occurring in the earliest Old Testament 

' t»J? nBl? = Hebrew, Is. 19". 
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tragineiits, tben disappearing, and again being iutrodnced in 
the latest Old Testament books. [Vide Konig, Alt. Test. 
Studien, Heft ii.] 

The language of the Old Testament, however, is a very 
limited guide to the composite language of Palestine in the 
pre-Christian age. The Zenjirli inscriptions supply far more 
suggestive criteria, and show how cautious we must be in 
coming to conclusions respecting the unity of the Aramaic 
language. These inscriptions are in many ways more akin 
to Hebrew and Assyrian than to Aramaic. This is perhaps 
most clearly shown by the consonantal equations, which 
commonly agree with Hebrew and Assyrian against the usual 
Aramaic equivalents.* The explanation is threefold : (1) The 
Zenjirli inscriptions belong to an early period of Aramaic, 
before the language had thoroughly established itself in 
Syria. (2) These inscriptions belong to a type of Aramaic, 
which, though found in different regions, was comparatively 
restricted. Tliese regions — Nerab (N. Syria), Babylonia, 
Egypt — were peopled with very mixed Semitic races. (.3) 
The dialect was proljably influenced by Assyrian.^ which may 
be regarded aa tlie chief foreign element fashioning the 
language, perhaps in part through Hebrew. 

' Thus : Zciij. i = Aiatii. 1, Heb. i, Arab. J (cf. -i, Hadad, 1. i = 't, Bibl. 
Aram., Nab. CIS ii. 221', Palm. Vog. 1C=). 

Zeiij. !(=Araiii. o, Heb. s, Arab, b (cf. ks'd, Bar-rckub, 1. 19 = RB'p, 
Aram, sitmmcr, Tal.). 

Zenj. c=n, Aram., Heb. t>, Arab. k^. (cf. -wh, place, Hadad, I. 27 = 
inn, CIS ii. 145 C^). That !.■=, Zenjirli has z, ?, sh, as is the rule in Heb. antl 
Assyr., anil not rf, t, th, as in Aram., anil as the slightly variant sounds 

\ 



of th in Arab., as 'j, ^j,j, .j 



Even more interesting is the fact 



that Zenjirli inserts p instead of y (as in other Aram, dialects) to repre.sent 
Arab, d and Heb. f. This is easily illustrated by the familiar word for 
'earth': Arab. i^J', ar'd, Heb. |nK, and Aram, (usually) HyiM ; but 
Zenjirli pnn (Hadad, I. 5), xpnK (Panammu, 1. 14). In a very mixed 
Biblical passage both forms appear— the older Kpix, and the later Kynn 
(Jer. 10"). 

' E.g. the following are almost pure Assyr. : Sk, ilu (Hadad, 1. 2) ; 'ns, 
pakOti (Panammu, I. 12); iD^-D, lialdmii (Bar-rekuh, 1. 17). The word 
idSd is of uncertain meaning, but the phrase loSo n'D (loc. cit.) should 
perhajis be translated, ' house of completeness,' Cf. Tal. 6h^, anything. 
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PLACE AND VALUE OF INSCRIPTIONS 

The reason why the Hebrew of the Old Testament is 

not more fully considered in this work is obvious — it was 

in no real sense the language of Palestine during our period. 

The later writings of the Old Testament were composed in 

a degenerate type of Hebrew, often made more difRcult by 

the introduction of archaic >vords and expressions. The 

attempt to make the literature appear old in form and 

classical in idiom is evident in many of the religious songs, 

and in some of the solemn prophetic utterances. The secular 

poetry, however, made no such pretensions to imitate the 

ancient grandeur of the Hebrew sacred Psalms. The Canticles, 

for instance, manifestly belong to a late period of Hebrew 

literature. This is shown by the general character of the 

language, the absence of archaisms, and the readiness to 

modernize its form to the age of its composition. All these 

writings, however, render but very limited aid in the attempt 

to discover the living language of Palestine. They were 

written by Jews, who sought with indifferent success to 

preserve the national language, after it had been superseded 

by a foreign though kindred tongue. After all we have but 

specimens of Hebrew literature in the Old Testament and 

in the pseudepigrapha. Of the latter writings we possess 

no specimen earlier than the third cent. B.C. It must be 

presumed that only a fragment of the literary product of 

that age has come down to us. All extra-Biblical writings, 

which must have been composed in the great days of the 

two kingdoms, have disappeared. It is to be concluded that 

they were lost, never to be recovered, during the tragic 

dissolution of Israel and Judah between viii-vi cent. B.C. 

Such later writings as were rescued owe their preservation 

in many instances, not to their intrinsic or literary worth, 

but to the fact that they were issued under the aegis of the 

great names of national patriots and religious teachers. 

The pseudepigrapha or extra-canonical literature cannot 
greatly assist us here. Many of these were written in a late 
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Hebrew, wliich was never a spoken language, though perliaps 
it was sometimes attempted iu religious assemblies. Others 
probably written in Aramaic have survived iu another 
language, or in an Aramaic which is considerably removed 
from the original. Of these latter the Book of Tobit may 
be taken as a type. Its author, its age, its subject-matter, 
and its language, are all interesting and suggestive. Tobit 
was an exile in Nineveh, who clung to his Judaism, and 
enjoined fidelity to God and to ancestral ties. The Book 
was probably written rather more than 200 years B.C. in a 
dialect of Aramaic, slightly coloured by Babylonian influence. 
The present Chaldee text cannot be regarded as the original, 
nor the text which Jerome had before him when he trans- 
lated Tobit from Chaldee into Latin.* Probably the Chaldee 
text known to us dates from the second cent. A.D., but has been 
edited and emended several times. It is simple, idiomatic, 
and generally free from any attempt to imitate archaic 
forms." The argument of Neubauer for a Hebrew original, 
based on the use of certain proper names, is of little force.^ 
A Jewish author, well acquainted with tlie nomenclature of 
his own people, might easily introduce familiar Hebrew 
names into his Chaldee story, especially, as in the present 
case, when the appeal is to compatriots of the Diaspora.* 

For the character of Aramaic between the Exile and the 
Christian era we are indebted more to inscriptions than to 
other writings. Any conclusions, Jiowever, based on the 
Semitic inscriptions must be accepted with considerable 
caution. These inscriptions exhibit only skeletons of the 
spoken language. They do not contain vowels, or only in 
rare cases, and then in the most primitive and uncertain 
manner. Still less do the inscriptions indicate the finer 
plionetic modifications, such as the dili'erence between a and 

' Opera, eil. Viillarsi, Verona, 1740, toiii. ,^. 

' The Prologue will indicate the style : n^ns ri^-n nii Pmon awn Kini 
•wj! neo cnh bn •man -vsy ■ nS inryK iPV 'S |nn -wk Sji '3J i NnmD 3pv" Ka'i 
'V ]rnp Tr\2-a n»v "^ «!»),"< "i^V '^ I"" i^k ^31 bn Dpi" |3i ni^yn dn iSon nma 

nV mFl'K niD)3 no ni3i3 '3n tnizv loj 

^ Book of Tobit , pp. xv-xvi. 

' The form .t3id is Aram, as well as Heb., e.g. rt^M) (CIS ii. 122', cf. 
2 K. 22') ; n<Wr (Egypt. Pap. C 17) ; nnw (ib. D 7). 
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0, the doubling of consonants, etc. Probably, therefore, as 
spoken languages Moabite and Judaeau differed considerably 
more than the written monuments suggest. The utmost that 
can be said from the available evidence is tliat during the 
period of the Aramaic inscriptions there was something 
approaching a common phonetic system. 

The following notes will indicate some ditferences between 
Phoenician and Aramaic, and between Aramaic dialects at 
different times and in different localities. At the same time 
the imcertainty of many forms will appear, and the insuper- 
able difficulty of writing an adequate grammar or syntax 
of the language during the period under discussion. Inci- 
dentally comparison will be made with Biblical texts, and 
occasionally the inscriptions will throw light on Biblical 
passages. 

Ill 

SEMITIC IN TWO TYl'ES 

The Semitic language preserved in the inscriptions is 
known in two main forms— tlie Plioeniciun, including the 
Punic and Neo-Puuic, and the Aramaic, including Nabataean 
and Palmyrene. The inscriptions cover a wide area, as the 
.following table will show : 

Semitic Inscriptions 



Phoenician 

(Mo.-iliite, Palestinian) 

Cyprus, Esyjit, Attica, 

Malta, SarJuiia.Gaul, 

Tunis, Algiers 



i . 

Aramaic. 

N. Syria, IKabylonia, 

Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, 

Moab, IJ.aniascus, l.Iaiuan, 

Italy, Palmyra 



These two forms of the language cover much of the same 
period. The Phoenician extends from the v cent. n.c. to 
i cent. A.D. [The Cyprus inscription Baal Lchanmi (CIS i. 5) 
dates from the viii cent. P.c. and is the oldest specimen of 
Phoenician writing known.] The Aramaic extends from the 
viii cent. B.C. to the iii cent. a.d. The fact that these inscrip- 
tions overlap in place and time is itself evidence of the move- 
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inents and mixtures of the Semitic tribes in the regions 
named. 

In the foregoing table the Moabite Stone and the Siloam 
inscription are bracketed. It may, however, be stated that 
Moabite was more akin to Hebrew than to any other Semitic 
dialect. But where Moabite differed from Hebrew the differ- 
ence pointed to Phoenician on the one side, and to Arabic on 
the other, rather than to Aramaic. This is explicable from 
the geograpliical position of Moab, between the Philistines 
and the Edomites. The scri2}tio de/cctiva is the rule in Moabite. 
The most remarkable peculiarity is the vav conversive with 
the imperfect as in Hebrew. The Siloam inscription is more 
flowing than the Moabite, but it belongs to the same archaic 
type. It, too, has the vav conversive with the imperfect. 
One noticeable difference is that the third masculine singular 
suflix ends in n' in Moabite, and l' in Siloam. E.g. nsiN3 
nn nsiri'i, ' with his land. And his son succeeded him ' 
(Moab. St. 11. 5, 6) ; WT , ' his fellow ' (Siloam inscr. 11. 2, 3, 4). 



IV 

CONSTRUCTIONS: GRAMMATICAL AND SYNTACTICAL 

1. The ARTICLE is less frequent in Plioen. than in Heb, 
Cf. 33C'o . i>y (CIS i. 46'), and aaK-on-i-y (1 K. 1*^). Where 
the pronoun follows the noun, Phoen. omits the article with 
tlie pronoun : K.n Diurt (CIS i. I. 15), Heb. Ninn mNn (cf. Num. 
9"). Sometimes Phoen. omits the article with the noun as 
well : Nn rhoo (CIS i. 3"). The absence of the article and 
the use of the status cm2>haticus are signs of the supersession 
of Piioen. and the advancement of Aram. The Zenjirli in- 
scriptions show that about the time of the Exile these Aram, 
characteristics were becoming evident. Thus : Kpns, ' the 
eartli ' ; njt • ND'a, ' tliis house ' {Bar-rekub, 11. 4, 20). But the 
article is not found in these inscriptions. The status em- 
phaiicus is frequent in Nab. and Palm., but in most instances 
it has lost the sense of the definite article. E.g. NPDD, ' mason ' 
(CIS ii. 201^ 208"); nyi ^<^nN, 'this place' (CIS ii. 217'); 
Nijn, ' merchants * (Vog. 4'). In a phrase like Knan N3tD Nni)N, 
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' the good and generous god ' (Palm. Votive inscr., Littman, 
2 B^), the form may or may not signify emphasis. [In one 
instance the st. emp. appears to end in n' : nB"p (CIS ii. 197^ 
198*), but is found in regular form NB»p (CIS ii. 209»). 
Possibly in the former instance it is not the st. emp., but 
the absolute form of the proper name.] In late Aram, 
nn, Kin, or inx is used occasionally as indefinite article = Gk. 
eh or Tts (vide Ezra 4* 6*, Dan. 2^1 6*8 7^0). This is rare in 
the inscriptions ; cf., however, 3^3^ • p^D • in, either ' one of the 
powerful kings,' or 'any of the powerful kings' (Zenjirli: 
Bar-rekuh, 1. 13 ; cf. Hadad, 1. 27 ; Fanammu, 1. 5). This use 
is not found in Onkelos, but in is employed for ' each one,' 
• every ' : »ovb in N3i, ' each leader on his day ' (Targ. 
Nvnn. 7"); . . . in snoN^ 'for every lamb' {ib. 28"); 
in KDT ninn rsoo inn 1'30d inn, ' two soclcets under every 
board' (Targ. Ex. 363"). 

2. The construction of the pronoun with the participle 
is found in Phoen. much the same as in Heb. E.g. niK 22V, 
•1 lie' (CIS i. 3», cf. Jer. 38"). This construction is far 
more common in Aram, and Syr. E.g. K3N pNi, '1 judge' 

(Onk. Gen. 15") ; ]j1 ^H^. 'I slay'; Ij] JusiIkLo, 'I am 

innocent ' (Pesh. Mt. 27'^*). The use of the personal pronoun 
after the relative is common to Phoen. ( = Heb.) and Aram. 
E.g, NH B'N = K'n 1VK (CIS i. 92'); Heb. Nin-iCN (Hag. 1") ; 
Bibl. Aram. PJN n (Dan. 7"); Targ. Onk. K<n-n (Dt. 20'"'); 
cf. the construction NT Nn, ' this which' (CIS ii. 113'^). 

The form of the relative changes from the Phoen. c to the 
Heb. hvf and to the Aram. 1. By this particle the genitival 
idea is expressed. Thus: N^E'=H^ "ik'N, -which to her' 
(N. Punic, Louvre, 130'); niphaiiv, 'of Bod-melqarth ' (CIS 
i. 139"); Heb. ''\^ 'ois, ' my vineyard of me,' i.e. which is 
mine (Cant. 1«). In some early inscriptions Aram, retains 
the Phoen. V, e.g. \zinw, 'of Sin-zir-bau ' (Mrah, 1, \. 1), 
■133KB', -of Agbar' {ib. 2, 1. 1). In later Aram. i or n is the 
common usage, e.g. the Palm. \mn]! n nn Nn3p, ' this tomb is 
that of 'Athe-nathan ' (Vog. SO"'-^). The same form is 
characteristic of Pales, as it is found iu Bibl. Aram and Targ. 
passim. 
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The cliauge of the form of the demoust/rative pronoun cau 
hu traced through the inscriptions from the earliest Phoeu. t 
to the latest Aram. n. The forms t, mas. and fem. ; it, mas. ; 
Nj, fem. ; ^^5, mas. and fem. ; nt, fem. ; ^^? and N^N, pi. are all 
found in Phoen. inscrip. (vide CIS i. 3', ib. 60*; CIS i. 1. 4, t6. 
1. 6 ; CIS i. 44', ib. 9\\ ih. 14^ N. Punic, 66*). The oldest 
Aramaic has most of the same forms (vide Zenjirli : Hadad, 
1. 3 ; ib. I'anammu, 1. 1 ; CIS ii. 1 1 3>») ; cf. Egypt. Aram. I^N 
(Rabb. i6. = Heb. r\W), these (CIS ii. 138"). The form ni>N, 
thtse, Egypt. Aram. (Pap. E 13, K 13), Nab. (CIS ii. 207»). 
and Ezra (5'''), Jer. (10"), is a peculiarity of these dialects. 
The usual Aram, is pbn. Pales, (ct. Targ. Onk., Ps.-Jon. 
Gen. 2*). With the foregoing cf. the late Palm, m (Vog. 
31'), \n, fem. (CIS ii. 332>), also Bibl. Aram, and Nab., nn, 
mas. (Constantine : Afr. 1'), also Bibl. Aram, and Nab., = 
Pales, in. The Palm. pi. is hi^ (Vog. 1»), Bibl. Aram. iSn 
(Ezra 4" al, Dan. 3'= al.) ; Tal. ISaUi \h«, these (proximate) ; 
li'N, those (distant). 

The form n, relative and genitival, in Aram, passed inton 
probably about iii-ii cent. is.C. In the Aram, inscrip. of the 
iv cent. B.C. 'J is employed as relative, e.g. [t 3S3 ri'ipn "T nN' n?o, 
' king of Ya'di, who set up this pillar ' (Zenjirli : Hadad, 1. 1) ; 
3n(3)no n, ■ wljich is written ' (CIS ii. 146 A*). It is also used 
as the sign of tlie genitive, e.g. Nn^N noiN n Nmon, ' devotee of 
the divine Osiris' (ih. 141'). In the Egypt, papyri n is the 
common form (in one only, E 7, 11, 16, circa 446 B.C., is 
n found). But in the earliest Nab. inscrip. (beginning with 
i cent. B.C.) n has become thoroughly established. Here it is 
used as relative, e.g. n'V n^v n Nn^p, ' the tomb which 'Aldu 
made' (CIS ii. 197'), and as the sign of the genitive, e.g. 
n Ni-^N' T\i2]l n Noijs, ' the statue of the divine 'Obedatl), 
which . . .' (where n is used in both senses, ib. 354'). 

When tlio dem. or pers. pronoun is used witii the rel., the 
former is frequently added for emphasis. Thus: Nn njt tati, 
'and a memorial this (it) is' (Zenjirli: Panammu,]. 22). So 
iti Pales. Aran.!., eg. sn3T iina N"n nt N^n, ' Is not this (it) great 
Habylon ' (Dan. 4-') ; "n Nvn Nl^'m-i>^, ' every crawHng thing 
which (it) i.s living' (Onk. Gen. 9'); Niay Nin-n nvtn, 'a land 
which (it) is flowing' (Onk. Num. 14^). This use of the pers. 
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pronoun, it will be noticed, is before an adjective or participle. 

This is the rule, as, e.g., further : aip iDj; Niay Nin-n Kmp-bv, 

' against the city that (it) maketh war with thee' (Onk. Dt. 20""). 

■ The Phoen. form of the pronoun Nn is used for both 

masculine and feminine. Thus : mas. Nn pis ^?D 3, ' for 

a righteous king he is ' (CIS i. 1. 9) ; fem. DC Nn t^N = 

T\:f N'n TB/N, -which (it) is the year' (CIS i. 93"). In early 

Aram. Nn is used as mas., e.g. Nn «1D3 5>JJ3 "h ^3N, ' my father 

whether he possessed gold . . .' (Zenjirli: Panammu, 1. 11 ; 

cf. the emphatic use of Nn, Palm. Tariff, ii. c. "). In later 

Aram, the two forms — in and 'n — are used to give 

emphasis as 6 avrov in Gk. (vide Nab. CIS ii. 198'"; Palm. 

Vog. 36 b; Tariff, ii. b. ^ c. '"). The neutral or connnon 

character of Nn in Phoen. sufficiently explains the use of Nin 

in the Pentateuch for both genders. The old Heb. was 

probably Nn (cf. Moab. St. 11. 6, 27), and Nin was introduced 

later when it was felt necessary to distinguish the masculine 

from the feminine. Originally the context, i.e. the gender of 

the antecedent, would decide the gender of Nn and Nin. In 

Bibl. Aram. Targ. and Tal. the forms Nin and N-n are regularly 

employed. Tlie transition stage to these final fornis in Aram. 

is seen in the Egypt. Aram, in and "n (e.g. nras. Pap. A 1 , B 1 , 

C 1, al. ; fem. Pap. A 4, C 9, D 25, al.). 

3. The SIGN OF THE ACCUSATIVE in Phoen. was riN or 
n'N, perhaps vocalized n'N (^^idg cig j. \\_ 7^ s). In the 
earliest Ai-am. inscrip. the form ni is found (Zenjirli : Hadad, 
1. 28), and later in Nab. the familiar n' (CIS ii. 198=). This 
particle re is found once only in the Palm, inscrip. (Vog. 15*, 
N'J'jii T\\ the legions; Xeye&va';, cf. Vog. 22^), and this may 
indicate its vanishing from the Aram, dialects generally. Its 
frequent appearance in the Targ. is in imitation of the Heb. 
ON. It is rare in Bibl. Aram. (cf. J\nn' n'JO n, Dan. 3'"). 
This particle, though not essentially Aram., was probably 
retained in Pales. Aram, as tlie Yemen (Onk.) MSS suggest. 
In Syr. L, is very rare, Ii being preferred. In the Targ. 
Samarit. n'' is found much as nx in Hel5. In Palm. Aram, 
as a rule no sign indicates the accusative, though sometimes 
h is found as in Syr. (vide Vog. 132). The Heb. form nx is 
perhaps taken directly from the Phoeu. shorter form nN (vide 
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CIS i. 1. 3, lb. i. 28', ib. 95*. ib. 165"). The Aram, form 
IV perhaps from the longer Phoeu. form rCN, by omitting the 
initial N {vide CIS i. 1. 15, ib. i. 3i», ib. 80 A», ib. 132i- »; 
Carthage, 1. 3). The accusative particle is very rare in the 
Aram, inscrip., and iu Egypt, papyri it never occurs. 

4. The ORDER OF WORDS is found to change as we pass 
from Plioen. to some later dialects. For instance, in Phoen; 
we have n33n iho, ' King Tabnith ' (CIS i. '3^). In Nab. and 
Pales. Aram, the order is reversed ; thus : ixi nmn, ' King 
Harethath' (CIS ii. 1999), N3i)D nsnana (Dan. S\ cf. 5»), 
K3i>0 pns"oi>u (Onk. Gen. 14'^). In the case of numbers iu 
Phoen. the ten precedes the unit, «.^. jiansi noy, 'the fourteenth' 
(CIS i. 3*). Observe the rather awkward method of express- 
ing the ordinal : jjansi noy mvfZ, ' in years fourteen ' ; there 
was no special form for the ordinal in Phoen. The same 
order is followed in Nab., e.g. niirrt nifj) njB', ' the year of ten 
and three = 13th year (CIS ii. 199"), and in Pahn., e.g. 
[nf]! ntfV, 'ten and six'= 16 {Tariff, ii. b.^"). Pales. Aram, 
seems to reverse the order: pjB' ^^E'J)"y^^y, .'fourteen years' 
(Onk. Gen. 31*'); pDN nc'j) K'on, 'fifteen cubits' (Onk. Gen. 
7'") ; ntS'V nn NOVa, ' on the twelfth day ' {ib. Num. 7'*). So 
the Syriac: •mvA^;'), -fourteenth' (Pesh. Acts 27"). Cf. 
IfjjO ^ .;rr»vn ]]^r>v.>^i') A i . \, ' to the year (of) four hundred 
and twenty-one' (Aphraates, Homilies, 475, 2, Wright's ed.). 

5. Tliere seems to have been no uniform method of ex- 
pressing numbers aud dates. In Phoen. inscriptions they are 
sometimes expressed iu words, e.g. rw DJDtf na, lit. ' daughter 
of eighty year(s)' (Neo-Pimic: Slie.rsM, 1, 1. »); 'jc an, 
' second ofTicial ' ( = under-prefect, Phoen. Sidon, 4, 1. *). 
More often signs are employed, e.g. Ill i^?, '33"" (Phoen. 
Larnax Lajwthos, 2, 1.^); MIII-», '15"" (ib. Piraeus, 1.'). 
Perhaps more frequently both words and signs are found 
together, e.g. I W-', janNi noy naca, ' in the year fourteenth, 
14"" (CIS i. 3'); -f^, DB-fjE' nJB-a, 'in the year thirtieth, 30"" 
(Phoen. Brit. Mus. Cyprus Koom, No. 252, 1."). Bather 
strangely three methods are found together in an early Aram, 
inscription (Nineveh, viii-vii B.C.): <''>IJIII^, f^) ujuuilllllll , 
'"' ni^y riE'Dn (=15, CIS ii. 1). As a rule, in the earlier 
Aram, inscriptions the numerical signs are employed. In 
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Nab. we find both words (CIS ii. 199», 202*, 196«-8, 170') 
and signs (CIS ii. 205", 354*, 161 col. iii., 174'). In Aram. 
Sin. the method is mixed, l,y hko, 'one hundred (and) 6' 
(Euting, NabatdiscJie Inschri/ten, 457, 1.'). Palm, commonly 
employs signs, but occasionally words, e.g. yansi nxo e'bn, 'five 
hundred and four' (MUUer, Palm. Inschr. 46""). 

6. It is doubtful whether vav conversive with the im- 
perfect was a Phoen. idiom. It is found in Moabite (Moab. 
St. 1. 5), but this may only show how closely this dialect was 
related to Heb. The form DJJBD"!, ' and we attacked them ' 
(CIS i. 3"), is apparently the imperfect with nun demon- 
strative, a common construction in Arabic. If this is really 
an instance of vav conversive with the imperfect (Stade, 
Morgenldndische Forscliuvgen, 310), it is atra^ Xey. in Phoen. 
The construction vav conversive with the perfect is found in 
a few Phoen. inscriptions (CIS i. 165*-«-8i«, ib. 167*-s, ib. 
170), and is used much as in Heb. to indicate the place and 
force of the predicate (cf. Driver, Heb. Tenses, §§ 122, 123). 
In Phoen. the usual tense for historical narrative is the 
perfect with vav unconversive, e.g. ^yti\ cnn, ' renovated and 
made' (CIS i. 175'). The idiom of vav conversive is not 
known in Aram., but in Talmud Babli the imperfect with 
vav continuing au imperfect with modal force is found {vide 
Margolis, Lang. Babyl. Tal., p. 78). Apart from the Heb. 
Scriptures the data are scarce, meagre in bulk and doubtful 
in character, liven iu late Bibl. Heb. the use of vav con- 
secutive was less pronounced, aud soon after its conversive 
character was entirely lost (cf. Olshausen, Heb. Gram. ; 
Bbttcher, Lehrbuch d. Hebr. Sprache). The origin of vav 
consecutive is by no means clear. In Heb. alone did it 
come into prominent use. It is doubtful whether this 
construction was originally as frequent or consistent as the 
MT. would suggest. The pointed text stereotyped a pro- 
nunciation and accentuation which obtained in the latest 
stages of the language. It is hardly to be supposed that 
the OT. writers had in mind all the nice distinctions and 
constructional mechanisms that modern scholars often attribute 
to them. The original use of the vav consecutive was 
probably much simpler than generally imagined. It first 
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appears amoug the Canaanite tribes, Moabites, Hebrews, aud 
uo doubt others. It is clearly associated primarily with the 
impf. The inteutiou of the speaker by this device was to 
indicate that the further statement was not only connected 
with, hut was the sequence of the previous statement. In 
this method of expression was involved tlie desire of the 
speaker, and the tendency of his thought or of the action. 
Hence grammarians distinguish the two modifications of the 
impf. — the jussive aud the cohortative. Originally these 
shades of meaning were expressed by intonation or the 
place of the accent. When speech was reduced to syllabic 
writing, it was not unnatural to express the direction of the 
speaker's feeling, and the connexion between the second verb 
aud the first, by the use of the copulative or consecutive 
particle vav joined to the secoud thought or action. The 
idiom really looks like a primitive attempt to vary the 
nuance of a single tense. If this suggestion could be 
supported it would throw new light on the origin of this 
peculiar construction. It is pretty certain that the Assyrian 
Chronicles reveal but one tense — corresponding to the Heb. 
impf. [cf. Hommel, Geschiehtc Bah. u. Assyr. 1885—1889; 
Delitzsch, Assyr. Gram., 1889 ; Bezold, Kurzgef. Ueberblick 
iiher die Bab.- Assyr. Literatur, 1896]. The Assyrian language 
was based on the Babylonian, and in the Babylonian dialegt 
the vassal princes of Palestine wrote the letters found among 
the Tell el-Amarna tablets. It is probable, therefore, that 
the Palestinian tribes adopted the impf. as the annalistic or 
historic tense, aud developed from it, by the vav consecutive, 
the method of expressing continuation and consequence. The 
pf. with vav consecutive is simply the counterpart of the 
foregoing idiom. As the retracting of the tone (intouation) 
in the impf. iudicated association with what went before, so 
the projecting of the tone in the pf. indicated association with 
what was to follow. This construction is later than vav with 
impf., it is not found in Moabite, and the cases in Phoen. are 
not free from suspicion (cf. Cooke, North Sent. Inscr. 118 f.). 

7. The use of h with the imperfect in the Zenjirli 
inseriptif)ns (vide Hadad, 11. 2.3, 24, .30, 31) is the earliest 
occuricnce of this construction yet found in Aram. Here 
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^ has clearly a jussive force, and the cohortative conception of 
the passive itself may explain the construction. It is rare, 
but appears in S. Semitic {e.g. Sabaean, CIS iv. 74i°"-), 
N. Semitic {e.g. Mandaean, vide Noldeke Maud. Gram. §§ 166, 
196), Bibl. Aram, (only with n\n), Targum (Ps.-Jon.), and 
Talmud Bahli. It does not appear in Phoen. inscriptions. 
No satisfactory explanation of this construction has been 
given. In the opinion of the present writer the probability is 
that the form is due to the infinitive. Some ancient writers 
in a rather original, but inexact way attempted to express 
purpose, in some of its many phases, or even object, by the 
imperfect prefixed by the infinitive particle h- For instance, 
n^rth Nnn nim, ' and let (or may) Hadad wreak anger upon 
him,' i.e. ' let Hadad mete out wrath to him ' (Zenjirli : Hadad, 
1. 23). In general it may perhaps be said that wherever b 
with the imperfect is found the infinitive idea is involved. 
Gesenius indeed regards n^rh (Dan. 5^^) iis infinitive instead of 
Ninoii, and basis his conclusion on the analogy of the frequent 
use of the infinitive for finite tenses in Hebrew. It is 
probably unwise to look for any connexion between the 
imperfect with h and with ), though the two forms iu 
Mandaean point iu this direction. It nmst be confessed that 
there is not sufficient evidence to lead to a conclusion on tliis 
point {vide Duval, Traiic de Gram. Syr. § 181 ; Kautzsch, 
Bibl. Aram. § 47). The commou interchange of h and i fur 
phonetic reasons may sufficiently account for the two forms in 
different Aram, dialects. It is wortliy of note tliat there was 
a tendency in Semitic to suljstitute 1 tor \ e.g. nN'' = nN3 (I'rov. 
17', Ps. 331); 3s,=3S3 (Ex. 8'«,1S.223); ty|T=K'p3 (Dt. 15^ 
2 K. 12"). In Syriac this teudcncy hardened into a rule iu 
tiie third person imperfect. (Contrast the foregoing sug- 
gestions with Driver, Heb. Tenses, § 204, Obs. 1.) The 
construction of the iut. absol. with h, e.g. nyh, ' to sacrifice ' 
(CIS i. 165"), in which the inf. with h fills the place of the 
predicate, is an idiom common in late Helj. (cf. Aboth, iv. 22). 
The use of the impf. with cohort, h is found, e.g. ncnabs, ' Let 
him fight him ' {Hadad, 1. 31), =B'n3+HD(KD), with n 3 s. m. 
suffix. The conj. D is so used in Nab. {e.g. CIS ii. 198'- 1"), 
aud Palm, {vide Miiller, Palm. Inschr., No. 46). 
9 
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8. The Aram, imperf. 3 sing, of ''"h verbs ends in ■"— in 
uiiiny inscriptions, c.(7. 'p">N ^B'"'*i 'V^n (Zenjirli: Hddad, II. 22, 
27, 32, ct al.). Tliis is the case in Pales. Aram., e.g. 'l^K 
(Targ. Is. 121), ^jnn (Targ. Mic. 4"), and Targum generally, 
lu Bibl. Aram. N_ is usual, as 1^ in Syriac. The normal 
termination of the imperf. 3 pi. is p', but the final t was 
probably at first either not inserted in writing, or not sounded 
in speech. The Zenjirli inscript. seem to iudicate the 
transition period. Here we find »n' {ffadad, 1. 4), ino', naNH' 
{mrah, 1, 11. 9, 11), m^'?^ {Mrab, 2, 1. 6). This form is found 
in Egypt. Aram., e.g. i^3N* (CIS ii. 137 B'), but fi' is also found, 
e.g. \\hr\y (Pap. D 15, H 11). The inscriptions with ter- 
mination )' were probably influenced by Phoen. or Moabite. 
In the later inscriptions (v cent, onwards) the }' is commonly 
added, e.g. ikodd^ (CIS ii. 145 A^), pm^ (ib. D', cf. Onk. 
Gen. 1*"). In Nab. it is usual, e.g. iinapn' (CIS ii. 205^ ib. 
209'''), I133P, \ms'a\ rnav, panT (CIS ii. 212*). This was the 
Pales. Aram, form, e.g. jianan* (Targ. 2 S. 7^"), ])e>tt2'< (Targ. Is. 
11»), p^U' (Targ. Jos. 6"), pnDjrr (Targ. Eccl, 12^, et ubiqnc). 

In Phoen. final » in verljs was frequently not written, but 
was probal)ly pronounced, e.g. DNnp, ' I called' (CIS i. 1. 7) ; rhvtt, 
■ I wrought • (CIS i. G'") ; m:D\ ' I erected ' (Hifil, CIS i. 46*) ; 
ncnp'l nn\ ' I gave and consecrated ' (Cyprus inscr. : Zarnax 
Lapclhos, 2, or Narnaka, 1. 9). For fuller illustration vide 
Schroder, Die Phonizische Spraclie, 204. In earlier Aram, 
final ^ in verbs was not pronounced, and frequently not 
written, eg. nvni, ' and I ran ' (Zenjirli : Bar-rekub, 1. 8) ; nno 
'I died ' {Nerah, 2, 1. 4) ; nnn, -I saw ' (CIS ii. 137 A^). For 
instances in later Aram. (I'alm.) I'trfc Vogiio, Syrie Centrale, 
79*, 92, 103. In the first pers. sing. perf. the ' is similarly 
omitted in the Egypt. Aram. In the Pales. Aram, tlie 
endings 'n' and n' are found (e.g. Ps.-Jon. Gen. 3""- '' 31'"; 
2 S. 7'- '•''). There was some uncertainty in the writing and 
the pronunciation of this final vowel in the vernacular of 
Pales. This may possibly explain certain readings and phrases 
in the Greek Gospels, e.g. TaXidti 'Kovfi, or Ta\i6h kov/jli, i.e. 
Dip Kn'ho, or 'Dip Nn-'i'D (Mk. 5*'). Final vowels in other 
constructions were also liable to confusion, hence perhaps 
'4y9y8a, 7r«T»;p='>aN N3K (Mk. li^). Vide p. 218. 
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9. The inscriptions seem to prove that in Aram thP 
Passive, was properly expressed by the reflexive fon'« 
-Pno n, ■ who is called ' (ib. CIS if 1 5 8^ S^ w^Vf' 

1, 1 ■, 1 t , '°^^ ^''^'''- ^^°^^l f«™s (Dan 433 al) 

were probably Hebraisms, and such forms were not normal n 
e 1 vmg Pales, dialect. The assimilation of n in some o 
the foregoing terms should be noted. Since the ?!l,n 
inscriptions are late, we cannot conclude from these data that 
this assimilation was general in Pales Aram « \ 
or two earlier. In the earlier Nab 7;: n' r '''°*^"'^ 

-pn', prn', ...n^ (CIS ii 2 s'- V l.TVr'' ''■ 
^aK the n in these conjugations ;tands be o e S^Zj^- 
cf. the correct Pales, form N-jriB" (Dan 2») Tn h '"^*"\' 
inr. 1 takes the place of n in the ..^Zl ^ "p"" ^rj 
etc. (Talmud, .«.;,«), but the inscriptions pay UtTe^^eeT to 
these correct forms. ^ ^" ^ 

The Phoen. verb tn' (perf. 3 sing, mas.) is found in several 
niscriptious (CIS i. 3i«, ib. 5», i6 10' in °'™ "'/^^^'^l 
not to be explained as the Hifil 'of nWaT Vincktr Z " 
entaliseUe Forsckungen, i. 69 f.). si.ie ^re ^no ;vlw 
whatever that ' ever takes the place of n in this conZtTon 
Indeed the evidence is the other way as the inscriptSld 
other Aram, authorities show,.,, p., „ot only r til . ' 
Hifil, but n as well, hence psjn' rCIS ii 1 1 ^^n • „f -. 

(Pa-Jon. Gen. 1"") pw ("/ex im J' '"^^'^'"^ 
T» cov , ' ' ' '' ■^^- ^^ ) Vide pajn fEzra ."i" 

Dan. 5^), ,p,,n (Dan. 5^), pp,,n' (Egypt. Aram. Pap D- " 
al.). In some Aram, inscriptions the } is retained in the 
nnperf., e.g iny (CIS ii. 145 D^); ,n:« (Egypt. Ari l^, 
A') ; so in later Nab. (CIS 197'). I., otheit the , is "roppe I 
e^. «n' (Zenjirh: Hadad, 1. 4); jn' (Palm. Tariff, il a «T'o ' 
No certain conclusion can be reached on this point resn'ectint 
the Pales, dialect. Bibl. Aram., which is one of the S 
guides, generally retains the i (Ezra 4" 720 Dan 2*'' 4>b) but 
Targums usually omit (Onk. Gen. 17^ 263- Tare To/' n,o 
BUu.,, P3. no.,. I„ T„g„„,, .l,e P,*,.;, ^^ *• 
Imperative are commonly rendered by the verb an', which 
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occasiontilly appears ia iiiscr. (CIS ii. 146 A*, 147 B', ib. 
209"; ill 199' zrc is impf. for in3\ which is the usual form, 
CIS ii. 197«). 

10. Phoen. frequently terminates in n where later dialects 
iliscriminate between 1, ', n. Tlius : N'Bt t6p, ' his voice (and) 
healed him ' (CIS i. 143^), for i^«^-> ii'ip ; ndht nS''. ' Ms voice : 
let hiiu bless him' (CIS i. 181*), for lanT ibip ; ndn, 'bis 
mother' (Neo-Puuic, 130*), for id« ; N^3, 'for him' (Neo- 
Punic: Slicrshel, 2, l.«), for Sb '3- But occasionally correctly, 
ynt, ' bis seed ' (CIS i. 1. ''). to, ' for ' (Punic : Carthage, 1. 3), 
for '3 ; -iitt, ' bis lord ' (Phoeu. Sidon, 4, 1. '), for inN, but 'nx, 
• my lord,' correctly (CIS i. 7'). t6v, ' which to her ' (Neo- 
Punic, 1303), for nS iK^ ( = Aram. ni> n). 

A final ' sometimes appears where N might be expected. 
In 'mo (CIS ii. 158^; Vog. 13^) the ' really looks like the 
first pers. prou. suffix, ' my lady ' ; but this reading does not 
quite harmonize with tlie form of the sentence. More natur- 
ally we should expect mo (as 1 K. 17"). Possibly the ' is 
eupliouic to distinguish the proper name from the titular 
mo, and this passed into the K status emj)h. With this the 
Greek form of the name in the inscr. Mdpdetv (ace.) agrees. 
From tiie Aram. Nmu came the Gk. Mdpffa, just as from 
the Aram. N"no came tiie Lat. Marius (Vog. 22*, unfortunately 
the Gk. of this Palm, inscr. is defective). 

11. In Egy[it. Aram, (v-iv cent. B.C.) the dual form 
dilliucd from the plunil by the omission of ' in the latter, 
(^//. i'^so, ' Egyiit ' ; p-rnx pV2, ' in after days ' ; pc*, ' years ' 
(CIS ii. 145^- *■ "). With regard to the last word it should bo 
noted that the sing, is written nc ( = njc), and the plural njc 
(vide Clermont-Ganneau, liccncil d' areheologie orientale, ii. 
§ 75). It is probable that many Heb. duals were formed from 
Plioen. (or Moabile) sing, foinis, and not from forms which 
wore originally dual. Kg. Dnns, from Moab. Dnnv; D'jna, 
from DJna 3^, dpxi-epev<: (vide CIS i. 119^; Carthage, 1. 8'''"). 
On the other liand, it looks as if there is some connexion be- 
tween the Moabite dual in ]', the Heb. D'', and the Aram. p'. 
Thus inNO, ' two hundred ' (Moab. St. 1. 2"), D'nNO, pnND (Heb. 
and Targ. Pa-Jon. Gen. 1"'). In Pales. Aram, both dual and 
plural forms were alike, p'. Tlie pointing of the dual in P.ibl. 
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{^ Aram, t''_ is a Hebraism, e,g. Vy, (Dan. 2''') should be TT. 

(Egypt. Pap. G 8) ; T^Jl (Dan. 7*) should be i'^31 (Targ. ; cf.' 
Palm. Tariff, ii. b.^o); r.3-ip (Dan. 7') should be PJ^i? (Tal. 
Bahli) ; priNO (Ezra 6") should be i'riNO (or inup, Targ. Ps.-Jon. 
Gen. P7) : fry (Dan. 7^- ^'>) correctly (as Targ. s'T'S, Ps.-Jon. 
Gen. 2' ; prjJ, Onk. Gen. 3" al). In the Targums the form of 
the plural is used for the dual, and where necessary pnn is 
added, e.g. N^in? pnn, ' two lights ' (Onk. Gen. l^') ; so in Nab. 
e.g. pin pni-n, 'two-thirds' (CIS ii. 213*). 

It is doubtful whether some titles are sing, or plural, e.g. 
D^N (Phoen. PtraeMS, 11. 2, 5,6; CIS i. 119^; Neo-Punic : 
Maktar, A i. *); lanK (CIS i. 276, 293). These terms are 
used with sing, meanings, though the forms are plural, i.e. 
honorific plurals. The forms d^N and D31N are more abstract 
than the sing, h^ and ps. The Heb. plurals could easily 
come from these Phoen. forms, hence D^n^N, D^nN. The latter 
word is not found in Aram., except perhaps a trace in the 
proper name psba, a Chaldee title (2 K. 20^^). The form 
in^S (Zeujiili : Iladad, 1. 2) is aira^ \ey. in inscriptions. It 
suggests the proper name ^N, suffixed by the peisonal pronoun 

in (which often has the meanhig of 6 avT6<} = Syr. ooi ; cf. 
CIS ii. 1981"; Palm. Tariff, ii. a."). Hence "nn in^N 'dj> lop, 
may be rendered : ' stood by me the god himself Hadad.' 

1 2. The idea of ' any,' ' certain ' is frequently expressed 
by some form of i-epetition, e.g. d' ID D\ ' day by day ' ; 
m' -\o m\ ' month by month ' (Phoen. Larnax Lepcthos, 
2, 11. 11, 12). The word ID is peculiar, possibly it is the 
source of the Heb. ^i'?, ' from ' (cf. 1 S. V, Is. QG''^) ; or it may 
be equivalent to the Aram. n-|D, where the relative is really 
redundant. It is just possible tliat no is a mistake for nj;, 
which is often used with time, e.g. KWiv (Onk. Gen. 19"-'^). 
Against this is the fact that nj; is not found in Phoen. inscrip- 
tions, but arfd is found in Assyrian. Simple repetition is 
found in all Aram, literature, e.g. 'ja jo p, ' any ( = whoso- 
ever) of my sons ' (Zenjirli : Hadad, 1. ^^) ; jnt pt3, ' at any 

time ' (Palm. Tariff, i. 1. 1"), cf , ^jd] ^\^, ' at a certain time ' 
(Pesh. Juo. 5*); DV DV (Onk. Gen. 391", Ps. 682"): am ndl" 
(Oiik. Dt. U^''), or anfffi Nnc (ib. Dt. IG^"). Tiie circumlocu- 
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tion ]K)6 lOTD n'JOta, ' in Ids time from time to time ' (Onk Ex 
131"), is unusual. ' ' " 

The repetition -f? . . . )b (Zenj. : Panam. 1. ") is uncertaiu. 
Some take It as = Phoen. >n, Aram. pN, if, whether, but prob. 
Iiere it = ttb- The inscr. should perhaps be rendered : * My 
father possessed ueither silver nor gold." The usual Pales, for 
7U!itlu:r . . . nor was tib, . . . N!),and for whether . . . or was 
w . . . W (Ouk. Lev. 13«), or px . . . px (Targ. Eccl. 12"). 

13. The use of b with sufKxes is idiomatic in Aram, 
dialects. It is found in the earliest inscriptions (Zenjirli • 
Panammu, 11. 17, 19). It is frequent in Nab. {e.g. CIS ii 
350, cf. 219"), in Syriac (Ncildeke, ^yr. Gram. § 218), and 
in Arabic (Wright, Arab. Gram. ii. § 82 a). The Targums 
use It {e.g. Ps.-Jon. Gen. 2=") and the Talmud, e.g. unioi-n '!>l3i. 
{Sahhat, 03"), >Nn xxh\-2 {Berakot, 7"; the Munich edition of this 
Tractate reads -ho, due probably to tlie non-pronunciation of 
the final n). The form ni^a is usually distributive (cf. 
n5)3 . . nb, CIS ii. 2055; ni)3 E'MN = -any one,' ib. 209''; 
nno n» = ' without exception to-morrow,' Egypt. Pap. G 20). 
Tins must have been a very common usage in Pales. Aram 
(cf. Dan. 23S 7'"; Onk. Gen. 11« 252= 43'* Ex 2530 Lev 
13'3,Num. 1333 163^ pt j 22 44 53. Pg..Jon.' Gen. 23;'Targ'. 
Ps. 82, Warsaw ed.). 

IlEURAiSiin are rare in the Phoeu. and Aram, inscriptions 
aud papyri. We find such forms as B»N (CIS ii. 141^, 1452) ; 
npi) in the inf. nnpi?, which is same as Heb. (CIS i. 166»); 
tJijj; 13N' 13N (inf. absol. with finite verb), • perish utterly for 
over ' (Moab. St. 1. 7 ; this iuscript. is allied to Heb.). In the 
pap. noni), -saying' (A 3, «/.) ; oncj (Niph. G 10), the root 
untJ' is not found in Aram. 

14. The inscriptions indicate the period when the Phoen. 
feminine ending n' passed into the Heb. n', and tliis again into 
the Aram. n'. In fclie Moabite inscription the Phoen. n is 
employed : DDDn, ' the high place,' j.e. 'the altar' (Moab. St. 
1. 3); nmaon, 'the trench ' (ii. 1. 25); ni-Don, ' the highway' 
(ti. 1. 26); nVDB'o, • obedience ' (ih. 1. 28). During the next 
150 years (i.e. between 850 e.g. and 700 B.C.) the Phoen. n' 
became n', as is shown by the Siloam inscription : napjn, ' the 
boring' (11. 1"-, 4); n-,-:,r^, 'the pool' (1. 5); noN, 'cubit' 
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(1. 5). This change was due partly to the general law of 
tone, which lengthened the vowel of n' final under the accent 
from Pathak to Kametz {i.e. n'. to n' ), and partly to the Heb. 
tendency of aspirating or heightening the ending n' to n'. 
The feminine ending in n' in Aram, is generally a Hebraism. 
This usage came into Aram, through Jewish influence after 
the Exile, but it was again lost as Aram, became the regular 
dialect. The inscriptions suggest the transition period when 
the Hebraism n' was superseded by the truer Aram. v.'. For 
instance, the Nerab inscriptions have both forms : nnsnN aud 
NnviN {Nirah, 1, 11. 4, 7, 12); T\rh^ and .mhi {ih. 2\ ih. V"). 
Cf. n-i3 and Nia (Egypt. Pap. F 8, 9), suggesting little 
distinction in pronunciation, 

15. The absence of the neuter gender in Semitic is peculiar, 
and its explanation is perhaps psychological. The apparent 
irregularities of gender are not always grammatical inaccuracies. 
Some words which in the older period of the Hebrew language 
were used for both masculine and feminine, were really of 
connnon gender. When we find similiar phenomena in 
Aramaic and Syriac they are not necessarily vulgarisms, but 
possibly classical characteristics of these languages in their 
primitive age.^ The mental outlook and temperament of a 
people are reflected in the construction of their speech. The 
Semites could use the future of the historic past and the 
preterite of the prophetical future. This idiosyncratic outlook 
is consonant with people who are impulsive rather than 
deliberative, poetical and symbolical rather than logical aud 
dialectical. People of such emotional and idealistic tempera- 
ment vivify every object of nature, and every object tlius 
endowed with lite is regarded as male or female. The abso- 
lutely impersonal, the real neuter, is inevitably excluded. 

' The Pentateuclial (Ketliib) use of xm for Ixjtli genilers is referred to 
in anotlier place. Tlie woril iVJ is of com. gender (cf. Glc. ttoIs) ; the San. 
nnra is apparently mas. = diojp. In Heb. ivi is generally mas., m])i is the 
fem. form ; but the pi. onyi is both mas. and feni. Two pi. forms aie 
found with a fem. sense: onvJ (Ruth 2-'), nnyj (Prov. 9'). For lyj Onk. 

has often xS'Siy or ican. The root ahv, 'ifX^^, J-c, is of com. gender, 

though in practice its use is almost invariably fem. In an inscrip. K3n, 
' mistress,' is found with suffix -nDT (CIS 146 B 4*). 
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This means that ahstract conceptions are not native to the 
Semitic mind. Purely intellectual ideas are expressed by 
metaiihois, mental qualities and moral dispositions are re- 
presented by concrete terms and bodily movements. Every- 
thing in tlie universe was by the Semite likened to some 
concrete tiling with which he was acquainted. There existed 
in nature but two sexes, and consequently for him there were 
but two genilers, and of these the feminine predominated. 
Nothing was indilFerent or neutral, but was intuitively classed 
with one or otlier of the two great distinctions of nature. 
Probably the absence of a neuter in Semitic and its presence 
in Inflo-European, are grammatical phenomena due to some 
extent to tlieological differences. The Semite was instinctively 
thcistic, and the Deity cannot bo neutral ; the Aryan was 
niatorialistic or hyloistic, and to him tlihigs real or possible 
could be neutral.' 

16. The Negative Particles in Phoen. were sometimes 
joined, perhaps for emphasis. This usage is found in inscrip- 
tions of tlie Punic type in Gaul and Carthage. The coni- 
liination ^3''N may be compared in a general way with ov fii'i, 
but the Semitic particles have not the same precision as the 
Greelc. The negatives joined in tliis word are 'N and ^2 ; of 
those •'N is piobably tlie earlier. It occurs in the OT. (1 S. 4^', 
Job 22-"'), often in Rabbinic and in inscriptions (Sidou : 
Tahnilh, 1. 4 ; Eshmun- asar ; CIS i. 3^). b is found separately 
(CIS i. 165'^ ib. 167"), and joined with 'N (ib. 165''- " 
167"). The negative K^ (Heb. and Aram.), though cou- 
tempoiary (cf. CIS ii. 137, b. ■*), does not appear in Phoen. [It 
is interesting to note in view of Is. 9' that Ni'=i^ in a Phoen. 
inscrip. : nt C'Non n K3D N^ . . . ItQ^D, ' Mikipzan ... to him 
erected there is this statue ' (Neo-Punic : SlursJiel, 2, 1. 3).] 
Ill Aram, n'^ ( = n-s,is,and t6, iu>t)\!i usually taken for a simple 
negation. In Egypt. Aram, the particles are kept separate, 
'n'N' N^ (Pap. D 10, G 17-18, 20-21, N 2). The Pales, 
was apparently n'b or n""'? (vide, e.g., Onk. and Ps.-Jon. Gen. 
2^; Onk. Ex. 33'*, Num. 5^; also with suffix, e.g. Onk. 

' Cf. Wisd. 13', oi'K hxv(rav flUvai rhv tvra (i.e. God) ; rh yap iit) ivra 
iKiUafo e/s tA ffrai, Pliilo, de Creat. priiicip., p. 728 ; ri m Spra it ifra, 
Horn. 4" ; ri. p.ri ivra, 'iva tA ivra KaTapyifffTi , 1 Cor. 1". 
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Dt. 1'^). This form is not found in Bibl. Aram., but becfiine 
common in Targ. and Talmud (vide Dalman, Aramuische 
Gram., pp. 107 f., 219). 

17. The ScRiPTio Defectjva is the rule in Phoen., e.g. 
e'N=t5'>N, -man' (Moab. St. 1. 10; CIS i. 86 A», B^ ih. 93^ 
Plate xi. No. 5, Semit. Room, Brit. Mus.). From this source 
came the Heb. b^n, and probably the same word in the Aram, 
inscriptions (CIS ii. 141^ ih. 145, A'''). But C"N in Aram, 
is really a Hebraism. The more frequent Phoen. word is 
DIN (in the plural, ddin, CIS i. S"- "■ 22, ib, 86, A^; Piraeus, 
11. 4, 7; CIS i. I6518), the plural of which is not found in 
Heb. The construction nat^ ms CN, ' which a man (is inclined) 
to sacrifice ' (CIS i. 05**), is quite Hebraic and several Biblical 
constructions are in harmony with it (vide Is. 10'^ Hos. 9'^, 
al.). In Aram, inscript. ms does not appear, and piobably is 
not an Aram. word. The common term is e'3K (Zenjirli : 
Panammn, 1. 23 ; CIS ii. IIS^" ; Palm. Mudes, i. 121 ; Tariff, 
i. 11), or cw (CIS ii. 197^ ib. 209', ib. 350^), which is the 
usual Nab. (CIS ii. 206«, ib. 212' al.). This, too, is tlie 
Egypt. Aram, form CJN (Pap. K 8, 1 0), and with this the Pales, 
forms agree: m^ (Dan. 2^", Targ. Jon. b. Uzz., 2 S. 7"), L"13N 
(Dan. 413), crN (Targ. Onk., Ps.-Jon. Gen. 2**). The form 
NX'D 13 (Targ. Ps. 8'^), or to "33 (Targ. Ps.-Jon. Gen. I'') is per- 
haps Galilacan ; tlie form t;'3N ni (Dan. 7"), or NE'3X '33 (Targ. 
Jerus. Gen. 1^) is probably Judaean. Tlie scriptio plena is 
the rule in Araiu. 



ELEMENTS OF UNCERTAINTY 

The foregoing notes will have sufficiently indicated the 
uncertainty of the orthography and construction of the 
Semitic dialects in western Asia. Changes were constantly 
taking place in the number and use of words. These processes 
so evident in the dialects round about Palestine, were not less 
certain in the dialects of Canaan. When the Semitic settlers 
began to write, they doubtless tried to express themselves in 
the language common to all. But in the process of writing, 
each tribe would introduce some novelty, and while preserving 
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many of the old forms would abandon others. These dift'er- 
ences were accelerated with the movements and fortunes of 
the tribes, but down to the latest date of their history the 
Cauaanite communities could readily understand one another. 
The Hebrew clans constituted no exception to the general 
processes taking place. When these tribes became united 
into an empire, it is probable tliat there was an attempt to 
make the dialect of Israel, rather than that of Judah, the 
official language. From this time the literary language of 
Palestine presented something like uniformity. But the 
scientific element failed the Hebrew author completely. The 
Israelite could no more systematize the modes of speech, than 
lie could codify the laws of nature. Some Hebrew writers 
could doubtless appreciate what they would regard as correct 
speech, but this apparently did not go beyond intonation and 
conventional pronunciation. Where the most ' classical ' 
writers of the Old Testament are recording ordinary and 
familiar events in coniniou terms and daily constructions, the 
grannnar is fairly regular. But immediately they attempt 
some new conception, and new forms and tnrns of expression 
are required, the grammar is confused and the syntax unique 
and irregular. 

It must never be forgotten that the books of the Old 
Testament, as we know them, do not represent the language 
of Palestine as spoken at any one time or in any one place. 
These books are compilations, embodying extracts from older 
documents, and ideas from foreign sources. In their present 
form they are more the work of schools and editors, than of 
individuals expressing their own notions in their own language. 
So that such uniformity of grannnar and composition as these 
books present, is more or less artificial and late. From the 
books themselves we are not able to fix with any certainty 
the original dialect, time or place in which they were written. 
It is impossible without further MS evidence to say what 
features are due to the pecularities of the writer, or of his 
sources, and what idioms are due to the locality. The 
elaborate attempts, by means of extensive emendations, 
forced etymologies and fanciful reconstructions, to reproduce 
the primitive language of the Hebrews and the dialect in 
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which the Old Testament books were written, certainly reflect 
great credit on the assiduity and erudition of the scholars, but 
leave the reader in as much uncertainty as before. All this 
is conceded in effect by Margoliouth : ' It seems likely that 
if there had been Hebrew grammarians as well as writing- 
masters in any pre-Christian century, the sphere of the 
optional in Hebiew grannnar would have been reduced to 
narrower limits.' Hence it must be concluded that the 
grammatical and syntactical ' rules ' in ancient Hebrew are 
mostly tentative and should be received with caution. A 
small volume could easily record all the proved rules of 
Canaanitish Hebrew, but a large volume would be required 
to express all the exceptions to these rules.* 

' Cf. the foil, works : Winckler, Geschichte Israels ; Delitzsrh, ffch. 
Lang, in the Light of Assyr. Research ; Schroder, Phonizisr/ie Sprnche ; 
Marti, Kvrzgefasste Grammatik d. hiblisch-Aramaischen Spraehe ; 
Wright, Comp. Gram. Sem. Lang. ; Records of the Past, New Series, 
iii. V. vi. (1890-1894); Staile, Morgenldndische Fur.^nhnngen. 
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AllCHAEOLOGICAL PERIODS 

The (lillerent periods at wliicli the Semites invaded 
I'alestine arc marked in a general way by the archaeological 
reinainH. The arrival of the Semites is indicated by the 
intrtiductiou of the use of metals and of the potter's wheel. 
As far as inscriptions are concerned, they are divisible into 
I'hoenician, G raeco-l'hoenician, Eoman, Christian and Arabic. 
Arcliaeulogieally tiie divisions should be marked rather 
diin.'rently. The pre-Scmitic Troglodytes used flint tools, had 
little inventive or artistic genius ; they cremated their dead. 
Witii the coming of the Semites various arts and develop- 
URMits Ciimo into Palestine, due, iiowever, mainly to foreign 
iulluonco. Tliis may most easily be seen by tlie following 
tabular outline. 

FinsT Semitic TEKion: circa 2500-2000 b.c. 

On the whole this period was free from foreign influence. 
Sonic niark.s on the rude pottery occasionally resemble old 
Hebrew letters ; but this is a mere coincidence, since the 
earliest I'hoenician script was much later. 

Second Semitic PEUion: circa 2000-1400 B.c. 

Egyptian and Cypriote influence quite marked in this 
period. Scarabs arc found, and seal-impressions on pottery. 
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but writings had not yet l)ecome general in domestic and 
industrial affairs. 

Third Semitic Peeiod: circa 1400-1000 b.c. 

This was a time of Egj'ptian and Aegean influence 
redivivus. At this period geometrical and animal figures 
appear on pottery and elsewhere. Tliere was scarcely any- 
thing new in this period ; it was reminiscent and repetitional. 
Very few scripts have survived from this age to reveal the 
character of the pre-Israelite language in Canaan. 

Fourth Semitic Period: circa 1000-.500 b.c. 

The Israelite occupation was roughly correspondent with 
this period. The foreign influence at this time came chiefly 
from Cyprus, and there were faint beginnings of the influence 
of Greek culture. Seals with Hebrew inscriptions were 
common, and inscriptions on pottery and metal were 
associated with manufacture and building. The principal 
Hebrew (or Phoenician) inscriptions on stone belong to this 
period. - 

Fifth Semitic Peiiidd: circa 500 B.C.-622 a.d* 

This was the ago of Hellenistic and Byzautian influence, 
showing itself in social life, in architecture, and to some 
extent in language. Many stone inscriptions are in Greek, 
some with both Greek and Hebrew letters. Extra-Semitic 
influence becomes increasingly pronounced.' 

The facts to be noted in the foregoing outline arc tliesc. 
(1) From the beginning of the Semitic invasion of Palestine 
extraneous elements appear, and these betray contact with 
foreign people. (2) The Semite occupiers of Palestine 
did not invent anything, but their lack of initiative was to 
some extent counterbalanced by their aptitude for assimilation. 
(3) They were sufficiently open-minded to accept from the 

• To make tlie Hijra the terminus ad qticm is quite ailiitiaiy. 
« Cf. Bliss-Macallster, Excimitiotis in fate,, pp. 53-55. 
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foreigner — Egyptian, Babylonian, Hittite, Minoau, Greek — 
almost any cliauge in the ordinary commercial and secular 
allairs of life, as evidenced by the variety of the 
archaeological remains. (4) Their conservatism was most 
pronounced and insistent in the matter of religion, and in the 
preservation of their language. Though false gods occasionally 
obtruded, yet the worship of Yahveh was always central and 
pre-eminent. So, too, after Aramaic began to supersede 
Hebrew as the vernacular, the religious scribes tried to per- 
petuate the Hebrew of the Law, and the poets and prophets 
still sang and uttered their oracles in the sacred tongue. 
(5) Adhesion to the same factors baa kept the Hebrew 
people together as a Community, though scattered and 
persecuted in every laud. They are still distinct from all 
other races in pedigree, religion and language.* 



II 

SEMITIC MIGRATIONS 

It will be seen presently that the home of the historic 
Semites was Arabia. But there is no clear connexion 
between Arabia and the primitive Semitic element in 
Babylonia. It is probable that in the remotest times the 
language of Babylonia was non-Semitic, and possibly akin to 
tliat known as ' Sumerian.' It may, however, be assumed 
that tlie original dialect of Babylonia lent itself more readily 
to Semitic influence than the dialect of Elam and adjacent 
regions. This postulated ' Sumerian ' may have been 
Seuiitized both by Babylonian and Arabian interaction, 
arising from nomadic conditions and trade factors. But when 
and liovv the Semitic tone and colour first infected Babylonia, 
we liave no means of knowing. The earliest Babylonian 
language of wliich there is any sufficient trace, is Semitic in 
its characteristic construction. Its Semitism is, however, 
interspersed with a non-Semitic element, due apparently to 

' Yiddish ( = n'"!i'"i;, Aj(jOOT_i, Judisch) is a corrupt form of Heb., but 
really a poIy;;lol jargon, used for intercQiuiiiunication. 
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the dialect of the original inhabitants of Babylonia. The 
influence exerted by the primitive dwellers in Babylonia on 
their Semitic Over-lords was indelible, and all through the 
subsequent literature words of a non-Semitic type are 
frequent and unmistakable. While some of the inscriptions 
of this earliest period are Semitic in character, the majority 
are written in a non-Semitic dialect, now usually termed 
'Sumerian.' This term, we think, represents a distinct 
language, and not a mere patois. 

The coming of the Semites is an important part of this 

study. The great outstanding movements of the Semites 

may be represented graphically — 

Original Source 



First Migration 

' Arcailian ' 

iv. Millennium B.C. 



Second Migration 

' Canaanite' 
iii. Millennium B.C. 

Tliird ^ligration 

' Aramaean ' 

ii. Millennium B.C. 

Fourth Migration 

' Moslem ' 
vii. Century A.D. 

The name ' Arcadian ' is here given to the first Semitic 
movement simply to denote its antiquity {apxala). The 
relation of Babylonian to Sumerian speech durmg this 
period has not yet been sufficiently elucidated.* The fourth 
Semitic movement does not, of course, form any part of the 
present investigation. 

Semitic Migrations.— The available evidence leads to 
the conclusion that the Semites originally moved out of 
Arabia There were apparently earlier and later migrations. 
The former were more restricted, and only the barest hints 

■For the language, vide H,.»vt, Die akkad. S,,ra.:hc, 1883 ; Hommel. 
Die Sumero-akkad. Sj,raehe, 1884 ; and for the liistory wie AVmcW^ 
Gesch Bab. u. Assyr., 1892 ; Ma.spero, The Dawn of Ctvihzatton, 1896. 
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remain ; the latter were more far-reachiug in territory and 
inlluence. Of the earliest invaders of Babylonia and the 
Euphrates regions there can only be speculation and tentative 
snggestions. But what may be regarded as the second great 
wave of Semites, overran ancient Syria with ' Canaanites,' 
and resulted in the ' Hyksos ' dynasty in Egypt, and the so- 
called ' First ' dynasty in Babylonia. It is not yet clear 
whether tlie name ' Canaan ' originally belonged to the 
emigrant Semites, or to the land to which tbey came, or to 
tlie luimitive inliabitaiits of the land. The same uncertainty 
surrciunils the term ' Amorite,' which by Egyptians and 
Assyrians was often applied to some inland regions of 
Canaan. Of this second wave of Semitic migration there 
are perhaps echoes in the Genesis story of Abraham, and 
'Amraphel, king of Shinar,' is probably the same as 
Hammurabi, king of Babylon.^ 

The ' llyksos ' invasion of Egypt cannot be placed earlier 
tiiau 1800 B.C. Can the Joseph story of Genesis be fitted 
into the Hyksos period ? There is a very suggestive hint 
supplied by a comparison of Manetho's history and the 
Biblical record. Speaking of the Hyksos,^ the old Egyptian 
historian says : ' they made one of their leaders king, who 
was called Salatis.' This term seems very much like the 
Egyptian ' Shallit,' * a title which Joseph received from 
Pharaoh. Putting aside, as without suflicicnt foundation, the 
legendary theory of Josepli, and the attempt of some scholars 
to bring liis sup|)osed existence down to a later date, it is 
most probalile tliat the Israelitish period in Egypt came 
witliin the Hyksos Dynasty. 

' Tciiij). lini, 22!)0 r..C. TossiMy Sdidn = •2-cn. C(. Scliiader, Thu C'liiiclf. 
Inset: am/ t/ie OT. ii. 209/. ; Huniiiiel, Geschichte liabijloniens u. 
A-intjiicns, 109. 

' Aliiiietlio derives Hj'ksos ('Tiirwt, pi. "tKovaaiis) from JlyJc= ' king,' iiiul 
Sfi4- = 'slieplieril.' Tlie word is probaljly Ih//cn-Sltasu, 'princes of Sliasu,' 
where .t/i'r.!i« = '. spoilers' or Ueiloiiins. Cf. Joseph. Contra A pion, i. 14. 

' Tlie form d'^p (Gen. 42") is adj. but used as subst. ruler, Sheik, Sultnn 

(cf. Aval), la!— ■, kjJ— ■, bestroiitj, overcome). U'W is prob. an Aram, word 
{ritfc Onk. Targ. Gen. 42'), aud late in Heb. In Aram, inst'rip. lii)Si!'= 'rule ' 

(CIS 190'); cf. Syr. ]j_^aj ivitfe Cook, Glossary, p. 113). 
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The points to be clearly kept in mind here are the 
following : 

(1) The Semite emigrants who settled in north Baby- 
lonia with their centre at Accad (or Akkad), annexed the 
Sumerian South, crossed the Tigris and occupied Elam. 
Afterwards, when the Nabataeans overran this region and 
pushed their way as far as Damascus, they were on soil which 
long before had been Seniitized. 

(2) Both in Babylonia and Elam the Semite invaders 
successfully imposed their own language. This was really 
their chief deposit, for besides tliis the Semites in those 
remote times contributed very little to the intellectual aud 
commercial advancement of Babylonia and Elam. In Baby- 
lonia a Semitic language became the regular dialect of the 
people, and superseded the old Accadian and Sumerian speech, 
which was probably non-Semitic. Only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of the old language has been preserved by some 
learned writers in Babylonia and Assyria, who compiled 
vocabularies of Accadian words with Semitic equivalents. 
But these have little more than an antiquarian value, indeed 
the very existence of ' Sumerian ' has been doubted.' 

In Elam the old ' Sumerian ' was not so completely 
supplanted ; it existed for a considerable time alongside tlie 
invading Semitic. The latter became the official language, 
the language of literature, commerce and diplomacy. Some- 
times important documents were issued in both languages. 

(3) From these regions Semitic tribes entered Canaan. 
When it is said that the Semitic language of Palestine 
came from Babylonia-Assyria, it is to be understood in 
the sense stated above. All Semitic languages are perhaps 
ultimately traceable to Arabia, but this type of speech came 
into Canaan via Babylonia-Elam. The Aramaic-Canaanite, 
however, came with a later wave of Semites in the twelfth 
century B.C. 

Josephus says that the Elamites were the ancestors of the 
Persians.' They were no doubt of the same Aryan group aud 

' For information on the controversy, vide Weissbach, Die snmersiche 
Frage (1898). Vide Keilinschriftliehe Bibliothck, ii. 240. 
^Ant. i. 6. 4. 
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language. Tlie native ruleis of this province called them- 
selves '^loi-fls of Auzan,' and even Cyrus at first took the title 
of * king of Anzau.' But when the ' Great King ' subdued all 
formidable rivals, he assumed the title ' King of Persia,' of 
which country he claimed to be a native. The capital of 
Elam was Susa = Shuslian.' 

Tlie ' Aramaean ' migration is sometimes regarded as the 
third great Semite movement from north-east Arabia. As 
early "as 1350 B.C. they are found invading the whole 
Euphrates region. In 1300, Shalmaneser i. speaks of the 
'Arimi' harrying the frontiers of the upper Tigris. They 
repeated in many respects the methods of the second or 
' Cauaanite ' invaders of Harran a millennium earlier. The 
'Hiltite' occupation of the regions in and around north 
Syria came between tliese two great Semitic movements, 
and the ' Hatti ' developed into a great power in western- 
most Asia' as early as the fifteenth century B.C. The 
Ilittite kingdom disappears and the territory is taken by the 
Aramaeans, who gain possession of the main desert routes. 
The ' Syrians ' who came into conflict with Israel in David's 
time and later, were in reality these Aramaeans now settled 
and powerful. The ' Aramaeans '^ rapidly spread over north 
Syria including the region between Phoenicia and the 
Euphrates, Palestine including the country southward, Phoe- 
nicia and Damascus which lay between and formed a strategic 
central province. Only through the sacred Books of the 
Jews do we know more of Palestine than of the other 
regions invaded by Aramaeans. Into the southernmost 
region of the Syrian coast entered those clans which called 
themselves 'Children of Israel,' while surrounding peoples 
called tliem 'Hebrews.' 

At this time Syria was in a state of confusion, without 
unity or power of resistance. The strong Hatti power had 
cea'.ed to direct in the north, and the intermittent Egyptian 
inllueuce was withdrawn from the south. Into this dis- 
integrated and depleted laud came various wandering Semitic 

1 Vide Loftiis, Clmldacn. and Snamna ; Rogers, Hist. Bab. Ass. i. 
Mt is possible tlmt ■Bpe,./3ol in Homer (Od. iv. 84) ...ay n.ea.. tlie 
inl.abitaiits of Aral...' 
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clans from the steppes west of Mesopotamia, and from the 
desert plateaux north of Arabia. One of the oldest trilies 
among the new invaders made its centre at Zenjirli, to use the 
modern name, and left inscriptions which throw considerable 
light on both the history and language of the people. Other 
centres were at Hamath and Damascus, commanding im- 
portant trade routes. These clans formed new Aramaean 
states, and their geographical position combined with their 
natural trade aptitude soon placed them in control of much 
of the eastern commerce. Their language, too, was so pliable 
and practicable tliat it was adopted for international purposes 
from Babylonia to Egypt, and from Asia Minor to Arabia. 
The original 'Syrians' were included in the 'Aramaean' 
migration. 

The primary factor behind the Semitic dialectic differences 
needs clearer emphasis than it has yet received. All the 
great Semitic migrations had their starting-place in Arabia, 
thrust out perhaps by desert drought and aided by a desire 
for trade. Four momentous migrations have been noted : ^ 
the ' Accadian' (?), perliaps as early as Sargon i., circa 3800 
B.C. ; the ' Canaanite,' perhaps resulted in the Hyksos dynasty 
in Egypt and the Kassite dynasty in Babylonia, circa 2300 
B.C. ; the ' Aramaean,' probably referred to in the inscriptions 
of Shalmaneser i., circa 1350 B.C. ; the ' Moslem ' in the 
vii cent, a.d., which does not fall within this study. It will 
be seen that there was roughly a millennium between the 
first tinee of these migrations. Here is the real secret of the 
dialectic differences between the Semitic tribes of western 
Asia. That the desert march and contact with foreign people 
tended to accelerate differences of speech and custom must be 
evident enough. But the fact of chief importance, and so 
often overlooked, is that these great migratory clans, with a 
thousand years between them, moved out of Arabia already in 
possession of the main dialectic differences which characterized 
their later history. The native language of the people who 
remained in Arabia was slowly changing, and each millennium 
was long enough to produce a practically new dialect in the 
absence of a written language. 

' Vide tabular reprcsciitatioi., ji. 143. 
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LINGUISTIC PARTING OF THE WAYS 

Tliougb the Semitic tribes came ont of Arabia, Hebrew 
and Aramaic were not variations of Arabic. All three were 
variant inoducts of an earlier tyjic which has disappeared. 
Many elements contributed to the diversifying of langnage. 
(a) When a clan is divided into two or more groups, and the 
regions into which these sections move are discontinuous 
and communication is cut off or seriously interrupted, local 
dialectical variants invariably arise, (b) New conditions, such 
as contact with foreign tribes and fresh pursuits, would tend 
to add to tlie vocabulary of a dialect, and in some instances 
result in the non-use of old terms, (c) Native people who 
acquire the new language of the invaders would certainly 
change its character in accent, orthography and construction. 
{(i) When an attempt is made by one tribe to communicate 
with another in a distant region, the available writing material 
would naturally have some effect on the character of the 
writing, and ultimately on the dialect itself. The impressions 
on Babylonian clay would differ from the writings on Egyptian 
pajjyrHS, and tlie engravings on Cyprus stone would differ 
from the carvings on Zen jirli metal, (e) In its turn the style 
of writing would tend to vary the character of the language. 
As in Egypt the hieroglyphic picture-writing was superseded 
by the hieratic cursive baud, so in Babylonia the scratched 
picture-signs were superseded by the impressed cuneiform 
mark. In both cases the object was greater speed and 
accuracy. But with these changes of caligraphy there would 
be introduced minute differences in spelling and vocalization. 
To return to the statement at the beginning of this 
section, the original language of the descendants of Abraham 
was uot Aramaic, which was changed to Hebrew when the 
tribes of Israel entered Canaan. The ' Habiri ' brought their 
Hebrew type of dialect with them into Canaan, and this 
dialect had much in common with the dialect of the earlier 
settlers — Phoenicians and Canaanites. While ' Hebrew ' was 
becoming the vernacular of Palestine, ' Aramaic ' was spread- 
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ing in Syria. Taken in a broad sense 'Syria' included 
Palestine and the whole narrow strip of land running from 
Asia Minor and Armenia southward towards north Arabia, 
bounded on the west by the Mediterranean Sea and on the 
east and south-east by broad desert tracts. Here later came 
the tribes with the Nabataean dialect in the south, and the 
Pahnyrene dialect in central north-east. Tlu-ougb this 
country passed the great trade routes, and all nationalities and 
all dialects met and mingled in this busy passage between 
north and south-western Asia. Tin's was the home of Labau,* 
and he spoke the langUcage which came with that great 
Semitic migration from Arabia, which we have called the 
Chaldaean or Aramaean, which first found a settlement in 
Babylonia and Syria, and later in Africa. It was to be 
expected that in this country, with the juxtaposition of clans 
and dialects, a type of language would be developed, differing 
slightly from Hebrew on the one band, and even less fioni 
Aramaic on the other. And this is precisely what exploration 
has confirmed. The Zinjirli inscriptions discovered (1890— 
1891) in the extreme north of Syria, are written in a dialect 
which has many points of likeness to Hebrew, but which on 
the whole most resembles Aramaic* 



IV 

RICLATION OF ARAMAIC TO HEBREW 

The relation of Aramaic to Hebrew can never be quite 
definitely stated. The general statements, considered more 
fully in another place, are that the ' Canaanite ' migration 
from Arabia preceded the 'Aramaean' migration, that Hebrew 

' At tliis period, and probably loiiy before, Hebrew and Araiiiaiu bad 
separate bi«torie.s ; cf. tbe double name of tlie CoveMant-cairn, Gen. 31^'. 
Tlio reference IJt. 26' in probably to Jacob, but it docs not necessarily mean 
tliat Jacob was an Aramaean. Tbe Heb. text lias possibly been sliybtly 
distorted, and tbe sense is preserved in Onk. HDicn' Ki^inynjiD nNmn-jaS, 
'Laban the Aramaean endeavoured to destroy my father.' 

' On the character of the Zenjirli inscriii. vific Lidzbarski, Handbuch 
der novdscmitiscJien Epigraphik, 440 f. Cooke, Text-Book of North Semitic 
Inscriptions, 159-185. 
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was in some seuse inchideil in the former, aud that some- 
thing like a millennium Boparatcd these two migrations. 
Both migrations came into contact with Babylonia and Egypt. 
The Hebrews were perhaps a secondary offshoot of the 
'Ganaanite' migration, just as the Abyssinians were a 
secondary offshoot of the Arabian-Sabaeans. It is found 
that the Egyptian language has an appreciable admixture of 
Semitic, which was derived ultimately from Arabia. There 
is some evidence that the Canaanites lived together with 
the Babylonians for a longer period than did the Aramaeans. 
This conclusion is based on a comparison of the Hebrew and 
the Aramaic languages with Babylonian. It is found that 
Helnew, on the whole, is phonetically more closely related 
to Semitic- Babylonian or ' Assyrian ' than Aramaic. This 
suggests that the Canaanites lived for a longer period in 
as.sociation with the Babylonians tiian did the Aramaeans. 
Thus the original differences of idiom between 'Ganaanite' and 
' Aramaic,' arising from the millennium which separated these 
migiations, were accelerated in botli cases by association with 
Babylonia, but more so in the former case than in the latter. 
As far as we can discover, Aramaic is as old as Hebrew ; 
for a long period, of which there is no clear knowledge, these 
languages hiid parallel histories. Since Aramaic did not 
come into Palestine until after tlie Babylonian-Assyrian con- 
quest of the country, it was nut known to the early Israelites, 
and did not affect their literature till after the Exile. It 
cannot be stated definitely when ' Aramaisms ' first appeared 
in Hebrew. From tlie inscriptions it appears that Aramaic 
was understood and used both commercially and officially by 
Assyrians, Babylonians and Persians in the eighth century 
Bi;.' A verso in Jeremiah (10") in a peculiar Aramaic 
dialect suggests (a) the use of the language in the seventh 
century Ts.c, and (b) the contact of Aramaic and Hebrew in 
Palestine.^ This, however, probably did not mean that 

' Vide tlie Niiieveli insciip. (CIS ii. 1-14). Tliese Babyl. weiglits linve 
Assyr. as well as Aram, iiiscrip. ; tliey belong to tlie viii-vli cent., .since 
tliey have tlie names of Slialniaiieser, Sennaclieiib, etc. 

' The verse in Jer. is jnobablj' the intrusion of n marginal gloss, it 
iii.'iy, however, represent the IJaliyl. veniHciilar at the time,, 
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Aramaic had made any real progress among the Israelites 
at this early date. The Jews could not understand the 
Babylonian language, but their nobles understood Aramaic. 

The time when Aramaic began to supplant the Ganaanite 
dialects can be approximately fixed. The historical line can 
be traced from the literary monuments, and may be sum- 
marized as follows: The earliest dwellers in Canaan were 
subjugated by. Hittite tribes. Later Canaanites, including 
the Hebrews, contended against powerful hordes of Hittites, 
who, however, left traces of their language and cult in 
Canaan. In turn the Hittites were overthrown by strong 
and progressive tribes of Aramaeans. The latter, however, 
did not continue their march directly against the Hittites 
into Syria, but moved in a more easterly line towards the 
Euphrates. They took possession of Mesopotamia, crossed 
the Euphrates, aud then turned back towards central Syria. 
At Carchemish Tiglath-pileser i. thrust the Aramaeans back 
across the river, and the Hittite centres of Syria were not 
taken by Aramaeans till a later period. It was, theie- 
fore, in the Assyrian time that Aramaic really supplanted 
the ' language of Canaan.' Aramaic writing probably first 
appeared in Syrian regions about the time of Tiglath-pileser 
IV., or possibly in the reign of Tiglath-pileser III. [Assyr. 
form TukuUi-Pal-Essara, the Ss of 2,K. 15^"], in the viii 
cent. B.C. Specimens of this script are preserved in the 
Zenjirli inscriptions. 

Aramaic in some form extended over a very long period. 
A dialect akin to Aramaic was used in the cuneiform script 
of Assyria-Babylonia from the earliest historical times. The 
Tell el-Amarna library in middle Egypt proves the use of 
this language, in cuneiform script, as early, as 1400 li.c. The 
country north of Palestine is termed ' Aram ' in the Old 
Testament, and its inhabitants were the 'Aramaeans.'^ Much 
later, when these people became Christians, their name was 
often confounded with ' heathen,' hence they called their land 

by the Greek name Xvpia, [^iosD, themselves by the name 

* For the geographical connotation of A raimi and Haiti in inscriptions, 
vide p. 100 ; cf. p. 156. 
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' Syrians,' and their language ' Syriac' Tiie Christian Aramaic 
of I'alestine became known as ' Syriac' This dialect was 
related to the literary or Edessene Syriac much as Doric 
was related to Attic Greek.* 

From the Captivity the Jews began to lose the purity 
and use ot their language, though Hebrew was well known 
and employed in certain circles long after the Exile. Among 
the post-exilic prophets, Hebrew was preserved, and Aramaic 
was for a considerable time exceptional. The Hebrew in- 
scriptions are practically all pre-exilic,* and do not shed 
intich light on the language of Palestine after the Captivity. 
From a very interesting passage in Nehemiah (13^*) it would 
seem that Hebrew was normally spoken in Jerusalem about 
400 B.C. But partly as tlie result of mixed marriages several 
dialects were in use, which were to some extent unintelligible 
to each other.^ 

The periods which marked the changes in the Hebrew 
language are indicated in the Old Testament literature. 
Three periods are marked with sufficient clearness: 1. The 
Jlosaic, the archaic period. The language in this age was 
distinguished jjy its anticjue character, partly recognizable in 
ancient terms and forms, and partly in original poetry and 
the poetic tone of the prose. 2. The Davidic, the period of 
high development. .This period began about the time of 

' If Jesus of Nazaretli had spoken Edessene He would have said : 

■ . iAr<»~> « I iVn\ andnot'jnpai? KDS(theGal. Aram.) = \e/«itra^oxffo«I. 

Tliis sufig. that the Gal. pronunciation ot b was b, or rather D, as the 
Epiirainiite or Samaritan (Judg. 12"). The Rabbinic pronunciation of n 
sunietinies approaches the o sound. 

• The Moabite Stone, circa 850 ; Siloani, circa 700. 

' The references are to (a) Aslidodite, a Philistine dialect. As early as 
the liino of Amos (760-746), the Ashdodites made .slave-raids upon Judah. 

(b) A lonite, a dialect akin to Heb. and therefore similar to RIoabitc. 

(i-) Moabite, an older form of lleb. and one of the dialects of the ' langujij;u 
of Canaan.' Tlioiigli tlicse dialects were similar, the tribes were usually 
liostile. Nehemiah also mentions among his opponents 'j-jyn a^'i (2'" 6'). 
This was about the time of the Nabatacan migration, and probably this 
Arabian was a Nabataean. The form yavy (prob. iD?'a, 6" ; Sin. Inscr. 58, 
167, 345) suggests tliis, iuasnuich as final i in Nab. proper names is 

characteristic ; cf. Arab. >^^- 
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Samuel and extended to Hezekiah. Under the united 
monarchy the language attained its meridian ; its wealth of 
utterance appeared in the lyric and prophetic books of the 
time. 3. The Exilic, the period of decline. From the time 
of the Assyrian and other invasions, Hebrew began to 
deteriorate, as seen in Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther and the 
Chronicles. Though Hebrew ceased to be the vernacular 
of Palestine soon after the Exile, yet son)e of the great 
post-exilic writers continued its use from sacred scruples and 
associations.' 

The Jews acquired gradually the use of Aramaic, first 
from their neighbours in exile, and afterwards from their 
neighbours in Palestine. The position may be outlined thus : 
(a) During the long Captivity the Hebrews became familiar 
with the Aramaic language of their captors. (&) Concurrently 
Aramaic was being spoken in Palestine by the Chaldaean 
and other tribes brought in to occupy the land, (c) When 
the Jews returned from Captivity, not only were they in 
possession of a new language, but they found Aramaic already 
in possession of their country, {d) Earlier than the Exile a 
very mixed movement of captives between the central regions 
of Canaan and Babylonian-Assyrian provinces resulted in the 
' Samaritans,' whose dialect was a corrupt, but by no means 
au unintelligible form of Aramaic. These people were 
strongly entrenched in Samaria when the Jews returned 
from Exile.^ (e) Together the foregoing factors naturally 
and inevitably resulted in the supersession of Hebrew as a 
spoken language, and the establishment of Aramaic as the 
vernacular of Palestine. 

' Cum scribcrent historiam aid prophclias ad Jiidacos pcrlinoitcs, 
volticrimt uti eadem lingua, qua 2'riscac coritm historiac ct prophctiae 
jam fucrant conscrijytac, si cxcipias jtanca quacdiiin lora ad res Chaldac- 
orum aiit Pcrsanun pertinent i a (Ciericus, nd Nch. \Z^). 

' There was probably a strong Israelitisli element among the Sam- 
aritans. This would explain their desire to participate in rebuilding the 
sacred city. Tlie phrase, o^ifin'S Sm kj'Sh^ {Ezra 4"), implies that the 
Samaritans were accustomed to worship at Jerusalem before the Jews 
returned from Captivity. 
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HEHKEVV CLANS 

The particuliif origin of the Hebrow trihes is quite uu- 
certiiiii. Tliey no doubt moved out of Arabia with some of 
the earlier migrations from that great Seuiitic reservoir. Tiiey 
woro strong and adventurous clans, closely knit together 
in nomadic pursuits and religious rites. They made early 
incursions into Egypt, and from the south-east deserts raided 
the frontiers of the riioenicians and the Philistines. These 
liold and aggressive tril)es were related to, if not the same as, 
the ' Habiri ' mentioned on the Tell el-Amarna tablets.' As 
early as 1400 B.C. these tribes seriously contested the land of 
C!anaan and adjacent regions. The old Sumerian or A.ccadian 
inhal)itaiits of Canaan were in part dispersed or assimilated 
l.iy these invaders at an early date. The Book of Judges 
recalls some of the struggles, not only with Cauaanites, but 
also with Amorites," and later with Aramaeans. The Philis- 
tines for a time checked the movements of the ' Hebrews,' and 
pressed i-ight up to Galilee. Under a powerfid chieftain, 
Saul, whose religio-despotic spirit gained for him the title of 
' King,' the I'hilistincs were driven out of Palestine, and the 
country became the settled home of the Hebrews' till the new 
troubles with Assyria and Babylonia. 

' Except on tliese Tablets tlie woril ' Hcliiews' lias imt lieeii found in 
the early inoniinicnts of the east. This identilicatiuii is .still doubted by 
some .scholars. 

'This shows th.at the 'Cauaanites' ami the 'Anioiites' are not syn- 
onymous terms. 'J'he latter were the older and beloufjed to the more 
warlike times (cf. Wellhausen, Die Coinjiosiliun dcs Hexaicucks, 341 f., 
anil AVincUler, Gcwh. Is. in eiiKiJihiistdl. i. .52 f.). 

■•The names of these Semifiu clans are obscure in origin, and no 
a(tem|its at explanation can as yet be regarded as linal. The suggestions 
in the following note are submitted with hesitation. The Jiirob-Israel 
story (Gen. 32™"') probably preserves .a certain element nf historical 
realitj'. Jitcoh-cl was a place-name in J'alestiiie iiccording to an inscription 
(Thotlniies in., ciren 1500, I'idc Miiller, Asicn v. Eiiropa, 162). Isra-cl or 
(with coninioii Semitic prefix '13) Children of Israel, was the name of the 
confederated tribes united under the Semite god El. Some allied clans 
Iwre this name before they entered Canaan (if. I'aton, Syria and Palestine, 
10.3(1".). Hebrew was originally the name of some trans-Euphrates clans, 
and became a general name for the confederate tribes after they crossed 
the Jordan, .\braham represented one of these clans: ^-ovn max. 
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This early ' Habiri ' confederacy is clearly intimated, for 
besides Abraham other allied chieftains are mentioned : 
Dn3N-nn3 ■hv^ dhi (Gen. 14").i The use of the word lav 
= trans, is found iu a Sidouian inscription : nSD^ nay m, 
' governor of the other side of the river-bank ' (SET = cjid, 
■ stream,' or nsB', ' boundary '). The verbal form nayn (part.) 
is found in an Aram, inscription : pcoT \o '3N nav"^ ' and 
transferred my father from Damascus ' (Sid. 4,1. 1 , Louvre ; 
Zenjirli, Panavi. 1. 18). In the latter instance, the form 
nayn (impf.), given by Cook, Gloss, of Aram. Itiscrip., is 
apparently incorrect. 

The meaning of the word bxiE" is as much discussed as 
ever. Two explanations are suggested l.ty the Genesis story 
(Gen. 322*-'"), o^e direct and the other implied. The latter 
is perhaps the older and may be stated first. An old analysis 
of the word is : E"(N') = man ; nut = saw ; bti = God ; hence ' the 
man who saw God.' This agrees with the name of the place, 
and the reason why the name was given : ' And Jacob called 
the name of the place Penicl {ha -JS), for / Jiave seen God face 
to faec' The other analysis, hn me', ' God rules,' is perhaps 
later, and represents an idea read into the term by the 
Helirews who accepted the sovereignty of El, and witnessed 
His triumphs among them. In this case vv."-^^ must be 
regarded as a later addition, when the Hebrews explained 
their origiu in the light of their history. 



VI 



AMORITES AND CANAANITES 

Another ethnic relationship which involves some difK- 
culty is that between the Amorites and the Cauaanites.^ The 
term 'Amorite'' is sometimes 'the general name of the 
pre-Israelitish population of both west and east Palestine.' * 

' For general liistoi-y, vide Peters, Early Hebrew Stoi-y ; Barton, Scmilie 
Origins. 

» The genealogical phrase, -vtun . . . -h- |Wd (Gen. 10"- "), is of no 
historical value. 

' LXX : ' kiuafiliaiM, and their land by Joseph. 'AnaptTn, 'A/iopia. 

< Driver, Introd. Lit. OT., p. 112. 
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The Baliyloiiian, Egj'ptiiin and Hebrew usage was to call the 
1)16- Israelite Semites collectively ' Amorites." Flinders Petrie 
would reserve the name ' Canaauite ' ' for the neolithic 
troglodytes, the aborigines of Canaan.' ^ Of the two great 
' Syrian ' peoples figured on Egyptian monuments, the Avmrru 
were the more southern, and the Haiti the more northern. 
The f(irmer included Canaan and Philistia, and the latter 
Cappadocia and Mesopotamia. The great Avmrru civilization, 
which preceded the Israelite occupation of Canaan, was largely 
influenced by Babylonian culture. All the tablets found in 
Syria, dating from tliese early times, are in cuneiform, and 
corresiiondeuce with Egypt was conducted in cuneiform 
(IJabylouian) script. This was rendered possible by the 
presence of a Babylonian secretary at the Egyptian court, 
wlio translated the communications from Syria, and composed 
the replies. 

VII 
SOURCES AND CHARACTER OF CANAANITE 

On the theory adopted in this work tlie Hebrews originally 
came out of Arabia in some association with the ' Canaanite ' 
migration. Ancient Arabic, therefore, may naturally be 
regarded as the chief source of the Hebrew language. The 
same theory most easily accounts for the likeness of Hebrew 
to other Canaanite dialects.^ The hints which have been 
noticed of some Cauaanite deviations from Arabic ' suggest 
either (a) a vulgarization of the classical source, or (b) an 
infusion of foreign elements. In a general way it may be 

' Eiistrni E.rj)lui:, p. 24. 

" It in iiiiiioi'taiit to notice lliiit tlie Camiaiiite <lialects, •H-liich arc allied 
U> Araliic, are the only Seniilie laiiynages wliicli liavc in regular use : (1) 
till arlicle inefixeil ; (2) a letter and a syllable iirelixed with interrogatiie 
force; (3) [passive conju>,'ations [IJihl. Aram, shows .signs of (2) and (3)] j 
(4) a Niplial conjugation [peril, also in Assyr.]; (5) something approaching 
cases; (fi) an infinitive iihiii ; (7) a sj'steni of moods (Alargoliouth, BD, 
s.v. 'Lang. OT ). 

'Such as; (1) nn alibreviation of the alphabet; (2) a peculiar inter- 
change of letters ; (3) a confusion of gutturals and sibilants leading to 
much uncertainty in prcjuunciation ; (4) a transjiosition of consonants, 
which frequently renders the identity of words difficult or impossible. 
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said that Canaanite differed from the earlier Arabic ' in three 
main directions: (1) In the absence of final vowels, which in 
the classical prototype had the force of syntactical con- 
structions. (2) In the tendency to over-emphasize the accent, 
which resulted in the depreciation or supersession of some 
letter-vowels, and the toning-up or heightening of others. 
(3) In the less complex method of expressing ideas, a simjili- 
fication of form, which characterizes all languages in the 
process of degeneration. If by some such process the Hebrew- 
language gained boldness, it lost beauty ; if by this means it 
became a better channel for the expression of spiritual 
impulses, it became a less suitable vehicle for the transmission 
of general literature.* 

While it is to be admitted that the chief source of the 
Canaanite languages (including Hebrew) was early Arabic, 
other elements came into their composition. It is ratlier 
surprising that Hebrew does not exhibit a larger Egyptian 
element, indeed this element is exceedingly small. It is 
pretty evident that the Biblical historian of the Exodus was 
unacquainted with Egyptian, though a few Egyptian terms 
had become Hebraized.^ Assyrian, however, did contri))ute a 
recognizable element to Canaanitish. In the xv cent. B.C., 
though the Canaanites had a native language, the ofhcial 
medium of international diplomacy, with Baljylonia and 
Egypt in particular, was Assyrian. It is found that Assyrian 
and Cauaanite have certain terms in common, which are not 
found in other Semitic languages. Inasmuch as there is some 
evidence of a pre-Canaanite Assyrian supremacy in Palestine, 
it is probable that Canaauite was indebted to Assyrian for at 
least a modicum of its vocabulary.* In addition to the 

• Arabic was earlier in (1) its system of orthography ; (2) its form of 
accidence ; (3) its scheme of syntax. 

= A book which may still be consulted with interest and prolit is 
Bottcher, AusfiihrUches Lchrhuch (1866). 

•The terms D-conn, magicians; d-dd 'iv, j)rijiccs of gangs=tashnnsters ; 
iHN, bulrushes, Nile-grass ; ii«-, river, especially the Nile ; <^a, linen, later 
pa Sfo^ot ; T13K, Bow the knee ! Hail ! are prob. of Egypt, origin, but all 
Semitized. The term ' Pyramid,' Tvpaiils, does not occur in the Bible, 
though there is a possible reference in nmn (Job 3"). €f. p. 79. 

* Vide Delitzsch, Assyrisehes Handworterbuch ; karppe, Journal 
Asiatiqtie, Series 9, vol. x. 
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sources named, it is proliable that Cauaanite gathered up some 
words from the aboriginal tribes of Palestine, among these 
there was perhaps a Hittite element not yet clearly defined.^ 
It is not easy to specify the ' Canaauite ' phrases which 
are definitely attributable to Assyrian. But a few expressions 
can be traced to Assyrian sources which pre-date the ' Canaan- 
ite ' invasion, or rather which are independent of that invasion. 
To ' reveal a secret ' is expressed by |tN niij (IS. 9'" 20" et ai), 
and is found in Assyrian." The symbol of irretrievable ruin 
is WfiV hli nac, 'the smashing of a potter's vessel' (Is. 30'* 
et al.), and is common in Assyrian, especially in the Sargon 
inscriptions.' Epithets like D'DCa 3t5", ' he that sitteth in the 
lieavens ' (I's. 2* et al.) ; 2h aiu, lit. ' good, or glad, of heart ' 
= ' cheerf uhiess ' (Dt. 28*^, Is. 65"), go back to Assyrian 
times. Occasionally Aramaic has preserved an Assyrian 
pbiase, which is not known in Canaanite (Hebrew). For 
example, tlie Tell el-Amarna letters give the expression 
'Snp i)3K, ' accuse slanderously,' whicli occurs in Biblical Aram- 
aic (pi. Dan. o^ 6-'). It appears to represent the Assyrian 
Kiirse ahllu, but Hebrew has no exact equivalenf 



VIII 

CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE OF HITTITE 

The ancient inhabitants of Canaan, it seems, had no native 
writing, Just as the aboriginal tribes of central Africa have no 
written language. One confirmation of this statement is the 
existence of the Tell el-Aniarna tablets. About 1400 B.C. 
tlie Canaanite rulers conducted their diplomatic corre- 
spondence with the Egyptians in the Babylonian language 
and character. That this correspondence was not in the 
cuneiform chaiactcr of Egypt was due perhaps partly to the 
ignorance of the Canaanites of the Egyptian script. That it 

' (;f. Jensen, HUtilcr n. Armc7iicr. 
- Cf. Keilsrhrifltcxic Assurbnnijmls, Heft i. 

' Viilr, Wiiiukler, Kcilschriftlextc Sargons, 18S9. On Sargon, Is. 20', cf. 
Scliiiiiler, Kcilinschr. u. d. Alic Test, nd loc. 

* Vitlc for otlier illuslr.ations, I'ndge, Jinhhnn Hormizd. 
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was not in the language of Canaan was due most likely to 
the absence of a written speech. A written language may 
have been introduced into Canaan by tlie Ilatti, and of its 
character the Hittite inscriptions bear testimony. The tribes 
denoted by the general term ' Hittites ' were probably not all 
of one stock, nor did they speak one entirely homogeneous 
language. They formed, however, an important linguistic 
link between Egypt and Canaan. The Hittites adopted the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, which probably had many affinities 
with their native script. Hittite proper names appear in 
both Egyptian and Assyrian inscriptions. The Old Testament 
shows the close contact witli the Israelites. The Hittite 
language seems to have accommodated itself in several direc- 
tions — pktm'ial towards Egyptian, conventional towards Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian, linear towards Phoenician and Hebrew. 
The following tabular representation may be useful : 

Original source of 'Hittites' 
Non-Semitic anil Nonlndo-Gerntanic 

I 

Mitanni 

(Possibly N. Syria .and N. Mesopotanria) 

overtiirown in 14 c. B.C. by Assyria 

I 

Kbatti 

(A single tribe tliat afterwards gave 

its name to all t\ie 'Hittites') 

Centre at Khar\dieniisli = Jeral>is 



ICnniuinkh 
( = Koniniagene = Koiiiana) 

llelated to 

(a) Mnski ( = Pbrygia) 

(b) Knski ( = Arnicni.T,) 

(c) Tabal ( = Cai)[iadoeia) 



Lukki 

Tbese gave name to 

(a) r.ycia, (6) Lycaonia 

Kbil.akku 

These gave name to 

Cilieia 



Hittites 
(Ifirst Capital Iloglia/. Keui ; second city, Kbarklieniisb) 
These formed tlie Koiuth great Power, by tlie side of 
Lydia, Media, Babylon 

. The above Table is geographical and chronological, rather 
than ethnological. It is impossible to discover how the 
diirereut ' Hittite ' tribes were genealogically related. It is 
probable that in the ground-stock of the Hittites in Asia 
Minor the Turanian type prevailed, yet there is clear evidence 
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of a Semitic element. [Vide Jensen, Hittiter und Armenier, 
1898.] 

It is difficult to state e.xactly what progress has been 
made in the decipherment of Hittite records. With the 
iiieroglyphic texts very uncertain results have been achieved. 
These hieroglyphs, known as early as 1736, difler from the 
hieroglyphs of Egypt,^ and cannot be translated by the same 
general principles. Many attempts have been made to un- 
ravel their secrets, but the decipherers have goue widely, and 
sometimes fantastically, apart, and no very sure or definite 
conclusions have yet been attained. More advancement has 
been made with the Hittite cuneiform tablets. The latest 
work in this field is an attempt to confirm the Indo-Germanic 
traces embedded in the language.^ These attempts, and also 
tlie attempt to find comparisons between the ' Arzawa ' ' 
tablets and Doric Greek,* are quite arbitrary in procedure and 
results. What may be stated with some confidence, based on 
the Boghaz Keui tablet lilirary, is easily expressed. Some 
of the Boghaz Keui tablets were written in Babylonian 
Semitic, with reversions into Sumerian ; others were written 
in the language of the ' Arzawa ' tablets, with reversions into 
both Babylouian Semitic and Sumeiian. The latter type 
must at present be presumed to be Hittite. After following 
witli some critical closeness the philological analyses and 
fiudiugs of the foremost scholars in this field, we sliall be 
fairly safe to conclude that the Hittite language was a re- 
sultant, liaviug in the background Sumerian, Babylonian 
Semitic, Indo-European, and perhaps Egyptian.^ 

• Vide AVright, Empire of the Hittites, 1886. 

' Cf. Hmzn^, Die Sjtraehe dnr Hethiter, Leipzig, 1917 ; Marstiander, 
Cnvttctdre Inrh-Europeeii dc la Langnc Hittite, Christian ia, 1919. 

' Two tablets found at Tell el-Aiiiarna and doiiljtless related to the 
Bogliaz Keui library. 

* Hemp], Trans. Amer. Philol. Assoc, 1913, 185. 

' From kuown parallels (e.g. ancient Egyptian) it is quite possible that 
Hittite retained such basal elements as case-endings, verb-forms and 
snlfixes from the original common source, and borrowed or incorporated 
roots from later .issociations. Whatever the primal form of a language, it 
will be inevitably changed in process of liistorj' by local circumstances of 
all sorts. . Although Eg3'ptian, e.g., is not considered to be a Seni. lang., 
yet its pers. ])ronouMS, pers. sullixes, the fern, termination t, fem. pi. tot, 
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Though no certain conclusion can be drawn from our 
present knowledge of Hittite history and langiiage, yet from 
a study of the few hints available we put forth the following 
new suggestions : 

(i.) Hittite script shows a number of sign-faces ; the in- 
scriptions are to be read as a whole horizotUally towards the 
fcuxs. Frequently there are signs one above another ; these 
may represent letters, syllables or even words, and are to be 
read perpendicularly. Whether some of these signs indicate 
words to be pronounced, or simply ideas to assist the speaker, 
it is impossible at present to decide. Many Hittite inscrip- 
tions begin with a sign-face, with arm and hand upturned, the 
fingers pointing towards or touching the mouth. Probably 
this representation means, ' I am . . .,' or ' I proclaim,' * so 
speaks . . .,' or ' I . . . declare.' Possibly we have here the 
source of the Semitic formula : . . . ^3t^, e.g. vt^D hjn (Moab. 
St. 1. 1) ; •^mv 13N (Phoen. CIS i.); idjq 13N (Zenjirli : Iladad, 
1. 1); nsnauj ma (Dan. 4*) ; nin' ''3N (Ex. 6^); nirr' noN na (Is. 
.50*); 'm3T nin-i ijn (Num. 14^; cf. Onk. •'no-Da-nnM ■''' njn). 
This formula is not usual in the Hellenistic papyri, which 
frequently begin, ' To . . .,' or "... to . . .' Thus : 
BaaiXel nroXe/Maitp {Paris Pajiyri, 26*) ; ^Afi.evvel ^aa-iXiKon 
ypa/i/JLarel {Tehtunis Papyri, 40*) ; no\[v]KpdT'r)i; ^[ik]o^ivwi 
■Xjaipeiv {Gk. Pap. fr. Cairo Museum, ed. Goodspeed, p. 8). 

(ii.) According to the Tell el-Amarna tablets the pirate 
ships of a Hittite people searched the waters between the 
southern coast of Asia Minor and the island of Cyprus 
{AMia, in the Amarna tablets). These adventurers are 
termed the Luhki, and they gave their name to the provinces 
of Lycia and Lycaonia. Here two points are suggested : (a) 
when the Phoenicians entered Cyprus, they found a people 
already in possession. The arts and liteiary frnguients show 
that these people were closely akin to the earlier tribes of 
Asia Minor. It is known that brandies of the Hittites \vm\ 

dual in i, and certain verbal forms, are unquestionably similar to Semitic 
(vide Erman, Agypt. Gram., 1911). The similarities between Egypt, and 
Sem. are explained by reference to some early connexion or common 
origin. It is probable that in the same way, the apparent likenesses 
bet°ween Hittite and Indo-Germanic must be explained l.y reference 
to some distant common source. 
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spre.-iil tlieinselves over tlie greater part of Asia Miuor. It is 
therefore prolialjle that the oli.l Cypriote language was due 
hivgely to Hittite occupation and influence. (6) What was 
the speech of Lycaouia (AvKaovicrTi, Acts 14^^)? It was not 
Greek, which was the language of commerce, nor Latin, which 
was possibly used in tiie garrison towns. It was the dialect 
of the native population in the rural provinces and remoter 
towns. Its origin was i^uite unknown to the early writers, 
and this indicates its antiquity. We venture to attribute this 
native speech to the piratical Lukki (Hittite) invaders. The 
few inscriptions in this obscure language (vide Journal of 
ffellcn. Studies, ii. 157) bear some resemblance to what is 
known of the Hittite speech in sentence form. It is clear 
that some of the Phoenician inscriptions of Cyprus begin with 
the formula . . . i:n (which is possibly Hittite, vide supra), 
e.g. noNiDj? 13N (CIS i. 46'). 

(iii.) The Indo-European element in Hittite was probably 
superimposed. The latest theory is that Hittite was an Indo- 
European language, allied to the western half of the group, 
which includes Greek, Italic, Germanic and Keltic. This 
theory is based on an examination of the script discovered at 
Bogliaz Keui, the site of the ancient capital of Cappadocia.^ 
The archives of Boghaz Keui probably belong to the xiv— xiii 
cent. It.c. It is inip(jssible to say how much earlier the 
language of these scripts had its beginning. It has been said 
that the verb-flexions, pronouns and adverbs of the language 
were largely according to the Aryan type, and that the 
vocabulary, so far as ascertained, was indicative of the Indo- 
European stock. This, however, is very different from 
proving that the primitive language of Cappadocia was Indo- 
European and that Hittite belonged to the same family. The 
Semitic element in these literary discoveries is unmistakable 
and overwhelming. There are Babylonian- Assyrian, Horite,^ 
Mitanni and Chaldee features, which are not easily explained on 
the above theory. The early Aegean migrations into western 

' Viile iMi!/:;iliinijcn licr Deut-Khen Orient GesMschaft zn Berlin for 
Deceiiilper 191.5 (No. 56). 

- The Hani, 'in, o'ln, are coiiiiiioiily e.xplainetl as cave-dwellers, 
' Troglodytes ' ; but see Jensen, ZA., 1896, p. 332. 
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Asia may have left a deposit of an Tiulo-Euro^iean element, 
which became a part of tlie structure of a more ancient 
native tongue. It has yet to be decided whether the Indo- 
Euiopean character of the language was superimposed upon an 
earlier Semitic basis, or vice versa. Until new light is thrown 
on the whole problem, the present writer adheres to tlie 
former theory. It is' certainly interesting to discover an 
Indo-European literary vein in the peoples bordering on 
Palestine prior to the Israelitish age. How far the Iranian 
influence goes back we have no means of discovering. The 
probable position is — (1) that originally Sumerian-Akkadian 
tribes occupied Cappadocia;' (2) that the Semitic basal 
elements of the old language were developed by the inroads 
of Mitanni and Aramaean clans; (3) that the Indo-European 
features of the language were introduced by the early 
incursions of Miiioan and Iranian civilization. 



IX 

HEHREVV OCCUPATION OF CANAAN 

The Hebrews occupied Canaan in a much more restricted 
sense, and their language was much more limited in extent 
than has been commoidy imagined. This has arisen from the 
prominence given to the Jews' sacred writings, long before 
scientific research brought to light some of the incontestable 
facts of history. Nearly 2000 years B.C. King Hammurabi 
succeeded iu fusing a number of conflicting tribes and 
warring provinces, and thus consolidated the Babylonian 
Empire. From the Code of Hammurabi the Israelites 
probably derived some of their ethical enactments. They 
understood, it may be supposed, the language of this Code, 
and Babylonian words and ideas readily came into Hebrew 
writings from this source.^ The civilization of Egypt 

' Herodotus tells us that before tlie Persian Conriuest tlie Cappadocians 
were subject to the Medes : 01 a^ Kair7ra56Kai C'TtJ 'EWiii'ttx Si'/pioi ivo/idfovToi • 
^aav Si ol Ziipioi oBroi, rb iih Trporepov fj TUfnT"' "r'l', MiiSw Kar^Kooi (i. 72). 

> Vide Edwards, The Hamnmrabi Code, 1904 ; Cook, Laws of Muses „nd 
the Code of Hammurabi, 1903. On the general subject of the indebtedness 
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preceded that of Babylonia, aud was on the wane when 
Hebrew tribes touched the Egyptian Delta. Both Egypt and 
Babylonia have passed their meridian when the Medes and 
Tersiaus rise from obscurity and fill the eastern picture. 
Where do the Israelites enter upon the scene ? 

The opinion that Israelites were settled in Canaan before 
tlie Hebrew clans came out of Egypt, that is, before the 
' Exodus,' does not rest upon mere conjecture. At Taanach, 
for instance, among the Canaauite remains, some cuneiform 
tablets were discovered addressed to Ishtar-Washur, ruler of 
Taanach.* One of the tablets was written by Afyi-ya-mi,^ 
which is probably the same as the Hebrew ' Ahijah," njriN, 
' brother or friend of Yaliveh.' ' The syllable yd or yd, in 
the early Canaanite inscriptions, is best explained as the 
abbreviation of the Hebrew sacred name nin\ If, then, 
this name Ahi-ya-mi, which goes back as early as the 
XV century B.C., can be attributed to the presence of Semites 
(Hebrews), it affords considerable evidence that some factions 
of the Israelite tribes found their way into Canaan about the 
same time that other factious wandered into Egypt. - This 
consideration makes it easier to understand two things : 
(a) how the Hebrew tribes under Joshua and the early Judges 
so successfully met and overthrew the aboriginal inhabitants; 
(6) how the dialect of the Hebrews so soon aud so easily 
became the langu.ige of Canaan. 



X 

TESTIMONY OF TELL EL-AMARNA TABLETS 

The letters from the vassal Asiatic governors to the 

Egyptian I'haraob (Tell el-Amarna tablets) show clearly the 

presence and influence of the Hahiri, ' Hebrews,' in and 

around Cana«'in. A royal captain, named Abdi-Klieba, sent 

of Cliristianit}- and Judaism to Bnb}'lonia, t'lV/e Jereiiiias, Bnbylonisches im 
Nciien Testament, 1905. 

' On the discoveries nt Taanach, vide Sellin, Tell Ta'annck. 

' Is the toiiuinatioii mi descriptive of tribe or place, i.e. etlinic? 

' Other Heb. names were discovered at Samaria, but of later date, 
800-700 B.C. 
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a message to the Egyptian king imploring help lest ' the royal 
cities fall a prey to the Rahiri.' Another letter from Eib- 
Addi, of Gebal, pours out bitter complaint against Aziru aud 
his father Abd-Ashera. He writes : ' To Amanappa, my 
father. . . . Canst thou not rescue me from the hand of 
Abd-Ashera? All the Hahiri are on his side.' In yet 
another letter, Itakama, prince of Kadesh, complained tliat 
Namyauza, his rival, Iiad enlisted the Hahiri in his army, and 
he wrote : ' Behold, now Namyauza hath delivered up to the 
Hahiri all the King's cities in the land of Kadesh and in 
Ube.' ' Thus Hebrew hordes already overran parts of 
Canaan. Since a city Sliakmi is sometimes mentioned, it 
appears they also possessed Slieclieni. 



XI 

HEBREWS IN EGYPT 

In all tlie Egyptian monuments there is no trace of the 
Israelites in Egypt, or of Joseph, or of the great Exodus 
This fact does not invalidate the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
suggests a reconstruction of the history. Somewhere between 
3000 find 2000 B.C. a great movement of tribes (perhaps 
from Arabia) brought Phoenicians and Canaanites to 
Palestine, where they subdued and supplanted the older 
inhabitants, and founded a new civilization. A thousand 
years later another great invasion (probably fiom Meso- 
potamia) brought the Amorites, Moabites, Edomites, Israelites 
and other tribes into contact with this Canaanite civilization. 
The new invadeis wandered into diflerent regions. The 
Moabites and Edomites settled beyond the Jordan ; the 
Israelites and others spread over the south of Palestine, 
stretching to the frontier of Egypt. That certain Israelite 
tribes crossed the border and entered Egyptian pasture land 

' Ube = ' Hobah,' nj\n, Gen. 14". 

In a very interesting and important tablet from tlie region of tlie 
Jordan, the following names (among others) occur : Ayab and Yashna. 
These = the Heb. ivv, ' Job' [aV, in Gen. 46", is prob. an incorrect reading 
for a*!!*;, Num. 20"], and yitj; (contracted form of yioin; or \lvSn% 'Joshua.' 
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near the Sinai peninsula is probable. Most likely these 
nomads would be compelled to work for Egyptian taskmasters 
after the custom of the age. That they should seek to 
escape eventually for greater freedom across the peninsula is 
natural enougli. All this is in general harmony with the 
underlying pilgrimage wliich forms the background of the 
IJook of Exodus. Having escaped to the desert of Sinai, 
these tribes joined other Hebrew clans, including the 
Midianites, and formed the important community known as 
the ' Children of Israel.' Whether Yahveh was the mountain- 
god of Sinai or Horeb is not a qnestion to be discussed here.^ 
Ihit led by their tribal God the united Hebrew clans 
attacked Moab and Edom, and gained possession of a 
considerable part of Canaan. TJiis was about one hundred 
years after the clans escaped from Egypt, and about 1200 
years before the Christian era. 

Relatively the Canaauites were a cultured and active 
people, as Egyptian and other literary remains prove.* From 
them the Israelites probably gained some knowledge of letters. 
The earliest forms of this Canaanite-Israelite language 
known to us are found in tiie Phoenician and Moaliito 
inscriptions. The Israelites were settlers in Canaan about 
300 3'ears before they attempted anything like a written 
account of their wanderings, laws and e.'*] doits. 



XII 

HEBUEW IN OLD TESTAMENT WRITINGS 

A few Hebrew fragments may date from early times, 
such as the Song of Deborah, and some ceremonial rites 

" The most remarkable are tlie Tell el-Aiiiarna tablets, wliicli were found 
(1S88) in the tomb of a .scribe of Amenlioteii III., abont 180 miles soutli of 
Mempliis. The tablets are written in Itabylonian cuneiform, the language 
of the Pharaoh's foreign tlisjiatclies. There is a mixture of Canaanite 
W'jnls anil phrases ; the composition is often inaccurate, suggesting a 
faulty Icnowleilge of the languages involved. These tablets contain 
dispatches from princes of N. Syria, Assyria, Uabj'lonia, and from vassal 
kings in Jerusalem, Megiddo, and other phices. The standard translation 
is by Winckler, Die Thontafcln von Tcll-cl-Amarna, 1890. 
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attributed to Moses. The stories twined about the names of 
Saul and David were probably compiled before 900 B.C. But 
the literary period began after the separation of the tribes 
into south and north. The outlines of the history of the 
south — the Kingdom of Judah — were collected sometime 
preceding 800 B.C. The outlines of the history of the 
north — the Kingdom of Israel — were collected sometime 
before 750 B.C. The significant fact here is that only 
a mere fragment of Hebrew literature, as we know it in 
the Old Testament, was written during the occupation of 
Palestine by the Israelites. The ethical and priestly teaching, 
the prophetical books in their edited form, and the develop- 
ment of the historical writings, belong mainly to post-exilic 
times. That is, Hebrew literary activity l.iegan when the 
Israelites no longer possessed Palestine, and when Hebrew 
was no longer the vehicle of common parlance. This 
explains why there are no Hebrew inscriptions during this 
period,! and why the later Old Testament writings are 
characterized by Aramaic elements, and why some of them 
look like translations from Aramaic originals. This is notably 
the case with the Ecclesiastes, which is one of the latest 
books in the Jewish canon. In many respects its language 
resembles that of the Targums and the Syriac. It has, indeed, 
some striking sinnlarities to the Mishna, whose compiler, 
Jehudah ha-Nasi, died cirm 220 A.D. Its general , language 
belongs to the same type as that of Chronicles, Ezra, 
Nehemiah and ^ilsther, but on the whole it is farther 
removed from the classical Hebrew.^ The writer of this book, 
like the authors of other late Hebrew Scriptures, thought and 

' A small number of Heb. inscriptions have beeu found, dating from 
i D.c. to ill cent. A.n. Vide Clnvolson, Corp. Inscr. Heb. The inscriptions 
on Jewish coins, dating from the Hasmonaean princes, 135 B.C., to the 
second revolt against the Romans, 132-135 A.D., were furtive attempts to 
revive the national language. They are found written in the archaic 
character, which bad long ceased. Cf. Madden, Coins of the Jews. 

» Already the vav cnnversive is very rare ; the pregnant constructions of 
the older language have given place to less condensed forms ; the style has 
become distende.1 and degenerate by the introduction of new particles, 
and nominal and verbal forms. Chronicles, e.g., reveal many novelties, 
which suggest much uncertainty in the literary language of the time. 
{Vide KiJnig, Syntax der hcbr. Sprnchc.) 
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spoke in Aiaiuaic. His knowledge of Hebrew was a purely 
literary acquirement. This may easily be proved by 
comparing the diction of these later books with the easy and 
almost perfect style of the writer of Euth. Probably the 
writing of Euth and the compilation of Esther were separated 
by at least 300 years. 

From Mio foregoing statements it will have become evident 
tiiat the problem of linguistic origins is by no means easy. 
The conclusion here stated respecting the source of the 
Hebrew language and writing is perhaps not the one generally 
accepted. Several possiiiilities have been named and advocated 
by differeijt scliolars. (a) That when the Israelites settled in 
Canaan tiiey adopted the language of the old inhabitants. 
(/)) That after the Israelites settled in Canaan they enUsted 
the services of I'hoenician linguists and scribes to histruct in 
these and other arts, (c) That the Israelites before they 
migrated to Canaan sjxike a language which was akin to tiiat 
of the earlier settlers. Tiie first theory is perhaps the most 
popular; the last lias inobably most in its favour. Possilily 
there is some element of truth in all three views. The 
Israelites certainly did learn something from the civilization 
which they found in Canaan ; it is probable that Phoenician 
savants weve employed to instruct them in many arts and 
crafts ; but most of all their migration from the same original 
home as the Kinahhi aud the Amurrn, ensured a similar 
language among these earlier Semitic tribes. "Writing was 
employed in Canaan long before it was used hy the Israelites. 
The older settlers were probably acquainted with some form 
of hieroglyphic or cuneiform script. It cannot be shown 
that the Israelites had this knowledge. The earliest Old 
Testament document was perhaps written circa 1000 B.C. 
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VI 

INSCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 



RELIGIOUS TONE OF INSCRIPTIONS 

The sources and effects of the sacred language of the Jews 
constitute a wide and difficult ]U'oblem. That problem is 
raised in many ways in tlie course of this study, but no 
attempt is made to discuss it fully here. The object of this 
section is to indicate the possible source of some ideas and 
phrases in tlie Hebrew Scriptures by comparison with similar 
ideas and phrases in early Phoenician and other Semitic 
literature, and further to suggest the possible influence of 
these ideas and phrases by comparison with some apparent 
parallels in contemporary and later Semitic documents. Wc 
take the north Semitic inscriptious as the basis of this com- 
parative study. We select the inscriptions because they have 
not suffered a change of text ; the writing is sometimes 
incomplete and illegible, but there has been no corruption 
through transcription. Differences of orthography and con- 
struction mark inscriptions from various regions. Any 
adequate comparative grannnar would necessarily take these 
differences into consideration. A brief grammatical aud 
syntactical outline is given in another section of this work. 
Our purpose, however, is rather to state and illustrate leading 
principles in the dissemination of linguistic influences aud 
tendencies. 

The Jewish tone and colour of some of the north Semitic 
inscriptions must not be taken as proof that these inscriptions 

109 
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are of Jewish origin. But the moral sentiment, pietistic and 
religious character of some of these documents are probably 
due to the ubiquitous Jew. The Hebrews often impressed 
tlieir unique influence where they could not establish their 
language. This they could do readily through two linguistic 
channels — -Phoenician and Aramaic. Their native language 
was closely allied to the former, and they had acquired a 
knowledge of the latter after the Exile. This may be 
regarded as the simple and direct explanation of the 
IMioeiiician and Arauiaic eleuients in the sacred Books of the 
Jews. Some of the idioms fouud in the inscriptions are not 
only paralleled in the Hebrew of the Old Testament, but 
occasionally protrude through the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. In tlie following notes the inscriptions are not 
necessarily quoted in chronological order; soinetiuies a 
se(iuence of subject is observed. 

A counuon formula in Phoeu. inscriptions is the person.al 
pronoun followed by the proper name. Thus : JJK'D ^3N, ' I am 
Mesba' (Moab. St. 1. >) ; li'Din' 13N, ' I am Yehu-Milk ' (CIS i. 
1. ') ; iDNnav ijn, ' I am Abd-osir ' {ib. i. 46') ; nDDN ISN, ' I am 
Asapt' (ib. i. 119'). So in the Zeujirli inscriptions: 1D3S HJN, 
' I am Panamuiu ' {Hadad, 1. 1) ; 33ih]3 njN, ' I am Bar-rekub ' 
(Bar-rckitb, 1. 1). In later Aram, this formula is rare, and is 
scarcely to be fouud iu Nali. aud Palm, inscriptions. Its use 
ill the Canaanite group of dialects suggests the origin of the 
Bililical niiT 'jn, or nin- ojn ; i^Nn »3jn, or hn '3N (cf. Gen. 31'' 
15^ Ex. 6=, Lev. 18«, Num. 3", Is. 42^ 4.5^^ Jer. 322', Mai. 
3"). This formula is almost absent from Egypt.-Aram., but it 
occurs twice iu one papyrus, n'jTi njN, ' I, Yedouiah ' (J 9, 12). 
The connexion between the Jews in Assuan and iu Babylonia 
was close, as they were branches of kindred Semitic migrations. 
In the Egypt, papyri the ' Jews ' are frequently called 
* Aramaeans,' partly because tliey spoke Aram., but chiefly 
because the western part of the I'ersian Empire was officially 
known as Aramaean (cf. Sayce, Assuan Fap., p. 10). The 
Semitic formula appears in tlie Apoc. (22""') : iym ' lTjaov<; = 
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II 

USE AND SUPPRESSION OF THE 'NAME' OF DEITY 

It is suggestive to find in some Phoen. inscriptions (circa 
500-200 B.C.) that the names of certain gods and goddesses 
were not pronounced. Thus: hii rhv2, • mistress of Gebal' 
(CIS i. 1. "); this was probably ' Ashlart ' ( = n-jnE'y of OT), 
worshipped, among all Semitic people, except the Arabs. 
Possibly the 'house of tlie Ashtaroth' (I S. 'SV) is tlie same 
as the temple at Ashkelon {ev 'AaKaXwvi nroKi, Herod, i. 105). 
A similar expression is pv hv^, ' lord (baal) of Sid on ' (CIS i. 
3"), and -IS by2, 'lord (baal) of Tyre' (CIS i. 12 2'), but iu 
this last case the name mp^D is given. In instances where 
the name of the deity was known, its pronunciation was 
apparently often withheld, doubtless out of reverence to the 
local deity. But different localities possessed different degrees 
of sentiment, and in some places the nanie was pronounced, m 
others omitted. The same statement applies to the name nin^ 
among the Jews. At one period the pronunciation of the 
name was forbidden {vide Philo, Vit. Mosis, torn. iii. pp. 519, 
529). Eathei' later it was perhaps uttered in an abbreviated 
form The processional at the ' Water Feast ' connnenced with 
the recitation of ... S3 nrnn mn> n:n (Ps. 118^^). Accord- 
ing to Babbi Jehuda tlie processional cry was S3 nyx'in ini "3^ 
(M Sue. iv. 5). If we compare another saying of B. Jehuda, 
n" 2pn hw W ini "n (b. Sab. 104"), which is almost uuiutelli- 
aible, it will perhaps appear that he declared the Name was 
pronounced. In the former of the quotations from B. Jehuda 
the words ini '3K no doubt stand for in' S3N, and this suggests 
Jahu as the pronunciation of the Name. This form is 
attested for the Jewish colony in Egypt iu the Assuan 
Papyri (B 4, 6, 11. J 6). In later aud more degenerate 
times, a longer form of the word was apparently used. 
Plutarch says that the Jews invoked EvoM in the temple 
{Symp. iv. 6. 2), and this suggests that the full Name nin' was 
pronounced. 

It will be appropriate to notice here the absence of the 
term nin> from the inscriptions, aud the presence of nid. Now 
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in the Aram, poitions of the Bible nin< does not occur, but 
Nno appears (in Dan.) where at first we might expect the 
former term. This fact is perhaps due to the strong Baby- 
lonian influence iu these Biblical sections. These selections 
from Babylonian sources naturally did not originally contain 
the name of the Israelitish Yahveh, but the distinctively Aram. 
Nio. There were, no doubt, good reasons why the writer of 
Dfiniel did not introduce the name of the God of Israel into 
tiie incorporated Aramaic sections. 

Another phrase in the inscription referred to above is 
iuteresting, as showing the Semitic background of another 
Jewish expression. It is this : '?v^ DV mncy, ' Ashtart the 
name of Baal' (CIS i. 3'^). Here DC has the meaning of 
■ leprescntation ' or ' epiphany.' So js in a Carthaginian 
in.scriptiou : ^V3 |a n:n, ' Tanith face of Baal' (CIS i. 181>). 
Tliis proljably means ' the display of divine attributes,' i.e., 
'the sel f- revelation ' of the deity's nature. It is probably to 
1)0 iuFerred that ' Tanith ' was in sojne localities a synonym for 
' Ashlart ' ; cf. pafja n3ni>i mnc'vS nm^, ' To the mistress (or 
mistresses) A.slitart or Tanith at Lebanon ' (Ref. Cooke, North 
Scmit. Lisa:, p. 127 ; Clermont-Ganneau, Rccucil d'archiologic 
orirntale, in. pp. 186 ft'.) In the Hebrew Scriptures the 
Name of Yahveii is often employed for His person, presence 
or attributes (cf. Ex. 3« 232' 33'*, 1 K. S'*, Is. 18^ 63»). 

The expi'ession ' make mention of the name ' in a Zenjirli 
inscription sounds quite Jewish. The phrase is : inn Dt^N naP, 
' make mention of the name of Hadad ' {Hadad, 1. 16). Hadad 
was the supreme deity of the Aramaeans, and is found in a 
few compounds iu the OT. (2 S. 8', 1 K. 20', Zech. 12"). 
Cf. the Heb. mn> Dt5' T3tn (Is. 26»»). The Targ. has same 
idea : "t !<dl"3 nNiis^o, ' to invoke in the Name of the Lord ' 
(Onk. G 420). 

Among many ancient people the ' name ' was a part of 
the person, in some instances corresponding to the function 
which is termed tlie 'soul.' In Egypt many persons, 
especially tlie elect ones in the divine pantheon, had two 
names — the "great' name .and the 'little' name. These 
corresponded with the ' true ' name and the ' good ' name ; the 
latter was made public, but the former was strictly con- 
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cealed.i It is not without significance that the 'name' of the God 
of the Hebrew tribes wras among the first questions raised after 
the Exodus from Egypt. The sacred and public names of the 
God of Israel may be tracealjle to Egyptian influence.* The 
distinction was preserved by the Jews, who pronounced nin', 
the incommunicable ' Name,' by the secular term "YM^? 

The name ' Yahveh ' was probably familiar to the tribes on 
the Egyptian side of the Sinai peninsula. Here Keuites, 
Midianites and other tribes commingled. Originally the 
name ' Yahveh ' may have been no more divinely communi- 
cated than 'Chemosh' among the Moabites, or 'Milcom' 
among the Anmionites, or ' Hadad ' among the Edomites, or 
' Jupiter ' among the Greeks and Latins. The name * Yahveh ' 
was certainly known iu pre-Exodus times.* The story in the 
Book of Exodus is the poetic institution of the Name as the 
signal of a tribal rally and the centre of national worship. 
The influence. of this Name, with all it came to imply for 
Israel, cannot be estimated. Moab, Amnion and E<lom 
disappeared hopelessly into the sand, but Israel remained and 
continues the living evidence of Yahveh's greatness. The 
prophets of Yahveh rdised the faith of Israel from the present 
temporal dispensation to the Messianic and eternal age. 

Note on nin'' 

For the Rabbinic teaching on the use of the sacred Name we 
must cons ult the Talmud' and the Midra.shim.« Of the Targums 

' LeKbure, La Vertuat la Vie du Norn en Egypte. 

' Vide the interesting passage Ex. 6'. 

3 Accord, to the Tal. ' those who utter the name of God accora. to its 
sound have no position in the world to come,' Sanhedrin x 1 P ''lo says, He 
who utters the name of the Lord at an unfit time shall die, u. 10(. lM« 
use of the • Name' by the priests, vide Ruxtorf, Heh. and Ch. Lex 2432. 

^The passage, Gen. 4«, is suggestive: nvT qb-? Ay^) Sc^n ,« (cf. One. 
... «?^5 .4Vv^? KV»,i.-,rV-n^DV? p?. lit. ■thereto.^ .« h.s days began the 
•sons of man io pv.ay i« the name of Yahveh'). The phrase, to call on the 
name,' or ' to pray in the na.ne,' is a synonym for divine worship. This 
act distinguished the descendants of Seth fron. the 7«"fC-n- hence 
probably the for.ner are meant by the ^fj^ ;^^ "'« n % J.nfnl 
Sn«r, M3? (Gen. 6'). The use of the ' Nan,e ' in the NT. is worthy of ca.eful 

study (vide Mt. 6» 28", Acts 9", Kom. 10"), 

. r. , 7 ■ una ' Pesikta, 50'. 

' Sunhednn, 90". - ' 
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tliat of (Jnkelos is our best guide. When the Tetragraininatoii refers 
to Goil, Onkelos writes ", auJ when it refers to man, ''3U^. In the 
Jewish Samaritan Targuni, when the name is sacred it is written 
no, Nnso, and wlien secular ''31. The Samaritan pronunciation of 
the Tetragraiumaton is uncertain, but some have represented it by 
VX, Aijoo (perhaps more accurately N*N, Atja).^ The Jewish Rabbis 
say that the sacred Name has not changed in form, niri\ or in pro- 
nunciation, ''ns, since the time of Ezra. The form ''nN is not 
general in the Semitic languages. It is found in Phoenician in 
'ASwr, 'ASoii'is, as the name of an idol.* There is probably a trace 
of the word in the Assyrian ailunnn, ' strong.' 

In the Phoenician inscriptions the compound is sometimes found 
^yans,' but more frequently the simple ''ilH* With these forma 
should be compared the name Marduk-bal-iddina,'' perhaps equal to 
' Merodach-Baal is mighty.' The latter part of the term is not 
unlike n*'^J''3, lit. ' Baal is Lord.' Compare the Neo-Punic i'J)33"lNi 
which according to the Latin transcription is pronounced Idnibal. 

Tiie pointing of nin' is uncertain. The common pointing nin' 
is grammatically incorrect, inasmuch as consonantal 1 cannot have 
two vowel-signs — its own proper vowel and the cholem of a pre- 
ceding open syllable." No doubt the pointing nin* is intended to 
represent the pronunciation '31N, and hence should be written ni'n\^ 
A more correct pointing is found in many ancient IISS, 7\V\\^ which 
more nearly conveys the generally accepted pronunciation Yahveh, 
and is accurately preserved in the Rabbinic abbreviation ". 



Ill 

WOKUS AND PHRASES WITH AN OLD TESTAMENT ECHO 

The wind pns usually has the meaning of ' equity,' 
'jiwtice,' ■ i-igliteousiiess.' Compare the quite Jewish expres- 

' Vol- autliorities, vide iS [I's n-\ciD ('Ziun's Glad-tiiliiigs'), |i. 3C''. This 
«<>rk was written in lieriiian by Eleazar Levi in 183.5, and was traii.slatuil 
into Hebrew I13' A. M. M. RIolir. Both Levi and Molir are held in Jewish 
circles .as very reliable scribes. 

^ Rendered by Aescli3'lu.<i, e.g., by Kvpios. 

» CIS i. 14!)' cl ril. ' CIS i. 5^ et ol. 

' The MX. is wrong ij.s^3 ^-fin:^ ; the LXX MapuJox BaXaJdi- is right, 
and aiPiiears based on anotlier soince. 

' Vide Koiiig, Lchrgebdnde, i. 44-49. 

' As on litle-i)age of AV. 1611. " E.g. Cod. Edinbargensis. 
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siou conceraitig ' Yehaw-Milk, king of Oebal,' xn pnv i?Q D, 
'for lie is a righteous king' (CIS i. 1. '•») ; of. p■^^->J?D, ' kwg 
of righteousuess' (Geu. U'\ Vs. 110^). Uutil further light 
is thrown ou this uame, we may suppose that pns was the 
name of an old Accadiau (Plioeu. or Canaauite) deity. Cf. 
Kpnv on an old Heb. seal of the vii-vi cent. B.C. (Levy, Sicjel 
und Gemmen, No. 7, p. 39). 

It is more interesting to find that the noun Nnpns was 

used in the sense of 'gift,' 'grant,' 'religious due' in the v 

cent B.C. (CIS ii. 113'^). The word had the same meaning 

in Arabic, ' charity,' ' endowment.' In the ii cent. B.C. Pales. 

Aram, employed the term with a similar meaning, as is 

shown by the LXX rendering of npis by iXevfioavvv (Dan. 

42*). If KnpitS was the Aram., behind Mt. 6S then the 

rendering hiKaioavvv is too literal. It means 'practical 

righteousness,' therefore = charity, almsgiving ; cf. Syr. IAdjI 

^iXiVf^oa6vn, 'beneficeuce' (Pesh. Acts 10^). In the Tal. 

jjnpnv = Almosen, ' almsgiving.' In the Targg. unpns is often 

best rendered by ' righteousness ' {c.;/. Ps. 97''-«). Frequently 

the Heb. npnii is rendered in the Targg. by t^niDt, ' innocence, 

'justice' (Ouk. Dt. 6^^ cf. Targ. P.s. 110*). „ , ^ , ^ 

The word ^S33-i, -chariot of El' (Zenj. Harlad, \. 2; 
Panammu,\. 22; Bar-rekub, 1. 5), is interesting in view of some 
OT phrases. The picture of D'n^« 33i (Ps. 68'«) is thoroughly 
Jewish (cf. I K. 8'«. Ps. 18" 19-', Hab. ?,^). The figure m 
Heb. was probably due to Hittite. The Palestinians usna ly 
associated chariots with the Egyptians and the Hittites 
(2 K 7«) It is true, battle scenes in Hittite sculptures are 
rare 'yet war-chariots are found, and charioteers are seen 
ridinc/ in the lion hunt (cf. Messerscbmidt, The HUMcs V- 
55 ; °Encycl. Bibl., s.v. ' chariot '). Perhaps, too, the Hitt^es 
supplied the symbol of the ' eagle.' It is interesting to find 
the -double-eagle' in Hittite art. From this source came 
the symbol of the two-headed engle found among the Seljuk 
Sultans, circa 1217, and later, 1345, it adorned the es- 
cutcheon of the German Emperors. The LXX renders n.. 
by deT6.; we may suppose the Aram^ 'T, Jf '"1 T" 
(Mt 24^8) lu view of the word '^/ceXSa^a (Acts 1"), it is 
suggestive to find the vernacular for 'field' supported by 
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a V cent, inscription, s^ipn (CIS ii. 113'^). The NT. word is 
distinctly said to have been according to the local brogue — 
rp I8ia BiaXeKTtp avrSiv — it was therefore : NOT'jpn. 

The following are phrases which have an echo in Old 
Testament Heb. : Nn ^3^^ mne'V najjna, ' for an abomination 
to Ashtart is that thing' (Phoen. TabnUhX^); cf. m,T najJin ''3 
Kin -ynW (Dt. V^ W 18" 24* al). Ouk. employs another 
word, N'pmt3, but t?3j)in is the general Aram. 

The wide world was expressed by the ' four parts ' of the 
earth, e.g. ^?p^^< *j;3i Nin, ' from the four parts of the earth ' 
(Zeuj. Bar-reJmb, 11. 3, 4) ; piNnyan, ' earth's quarters ' (ib. 
Panammu, 1. 14). Tlie same idea is expressed by the 'four 
winds,' 'four corners' (Ezek. 7^ 45*", Dan. 11*). So Aram. 
NV">N 'nn V31NO (Targ. Is. 1 1*^), n''OB' 'nn V3"in* (Dan. 7*). Our 
Lord would find words ready at hand for the idea rendered : 
SK Tmv rea-adptav avefio)v (Mk. 13^'). 

' To sit at the feet ' of a superior is a familiar Semitic 
expression ; also ' to follow at the feet.' Compare nxno '-iji>a, 
lit. ' at the feet of his lord,' i.e. follotoing (Zenj. Panammu, 
1. 16), and the Heb. r^n3, 'at his feet' (Judg. 4'"). In the 
case of "^rh on on, Onk. avoids the anthropomorphism : 
133V ninn p-ianoT ri3N (Dt. 33'). Ftrfc idiom <^3ii) = 'at my 
approach' (Gen. 30'"). In Egypt. Aram, im, tihit = clientcla 
(A 2, B 3, C 2, al.). Cf. -n-pos rov<; TrdSa? tov Kvpiov (Lk. 10'»). 
The expression DVi am laob, ' for a memorial and a good 
name ' (CIS i. 7^ ; cf. 3U av, Mrab, 2, 1. 3), should be com- 
pared with Is. 56«; Berakoth, IT. The phrase 'jns DVQ nnn, 
' under the foot of my lord ' (CIS i. 7'), is a thoroughly 
eastern figure of subservience (cf. 2 S. 22^). The term 
D'onjn )ho, 'interpreter of thrones' (CIS i. 44"), is peculiar, 
but doubtless refers to tlie dragoman, who. was employed 
in eastern palaces to interpret between one fonngn court 
and another. The Heb. Scriptures abound with the words 
NHfl i'as, • eat and drink ' (Zenj. Hadad, 1. 9). The symbolic 
act nNh]o ti"3 tnN, ' lay hold of the skirt of his lord ' (Zenj. 
Panavimu, 1. "), is quite familiar to the Bible writers (cf. 
1 S. 15", Zecli. 8^'). The idea of roj^al succession is ex- 
pressed in the usual way, ox Nona '^y, '(to sit) upon the 
tlirono of my father ' (Zenj. Bar-rekub, 11. G-7). The double 
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terms for ' posterity,' HDB'l nvv, ' both his seed and his name ' 
(CIS ii. 113"), are found together in Heb. {e.g. Is. 66««). 
The Aramaic phrase nc'Si "ni' (CIS ii. 114*), 'for the life of 
his soul,' may be compared with .Tn Z'Ei:'? (Gen. 2'). The 
word Ta, 'by the hand of (CIS ii. 122*), is the common 
method of expressing instrumentality (Ex. 4'', Lev. 8'", saepc). 
Compare n^bz 'n3!>pn''i, " and let him weigh it in his heart ' 
(CIS ii. 145 A«), with same Biblical idea (Is. 57', Jer. 12"; 
cf. Lk. 2"). 

The catalogue of offerings and revenues in an inscription 
found at Marseilles, but probably of Carthaginian origin, 
dating cirea iv cent. B.C. (CIS i. 165, cf. 167), bears consider- 
able likeness to the Mosaic-Levitical cult. The word 9?^ = 
' whole-offering ' ; nyiii = ' prayer-offering ' ; 9?2 abe' = ' whole 
peace- (or thank-) offering ' ; nnjD = ' meal-offering.' That the 
' sin-offering ' (nxun, unxon), and ' the guilt-offering ' (pufn, 
nocn), should be absent from the Punic inscriptions suggests 
that the sense of personal transgression was not so vivid 
among the settlers in the Phoen. colonies as among the Jews. 
That many of the sacrificial rites of the Hebrews were sur- 
vivals of early Canaanite and Phoen. ceremonies is more tban 
suggested by inscriptional evidence. Tribal and cojnmunal 
sacrifices and offerings occupy practically no place in Aram, 
inscriptions. That offerings were made by individuals to local 
deities is proved by an Egypt.- Aram, inscription (CIS ii. 14G). 
In another Phoen. inscrip. we find the phrase : ijn Djnns 
D3iys, ' the greatest of them even to the least of them ' 
{Carthage, \. 5). The usual Heb. reverses the order: Djopio 
oSni'iyi (Jer 31'' 44'^; Jonah 3^, however, is like the inscrip.). 
Cf. the order a-Trb rSiv irpecrjSvTiptov ew<! r&v etrj^ctTtow (John 8"). 
In a bilingual inscription we find the phrase : D^n tu m]h, 
'To Anath, the strength of life' (CIS i. 95i). The Greek 
text has ^Adrjva XmTeipa, which shows that the Phoen. 
phrase was not familiar in Greek. It has, however, its 
parallel in theOT. : "n-JijiD nw (Ps. 27^). The idiom D"'n ''n, 
' the life of life ' (N. Punic : Shershel, 2'), is unusual. In the 
OT. 'n is familiar in association with Yahveh : 'n hn (Jos. 3'"), 
mrv <n (Ps. 18*'), ^n cn^s (2 K. 19*- w), a^«n o^nSts (Dt. 5^^ 
1 S. 17'"). 

12 
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The expressions : hp poc 3, ' because he heard his voice ' 
(CIS i. 88', 90^ 122»- *; Phoen. TanmssosX «), aud nan hp voca. 
'because he heard the voice of his words' (CIS i. 123^'), are 
suggestive ot the source of some OT. language. Thus : 
DDnan ^ip-riN rtw j)OE'''i (Dt. 5^, Dan. 10'). The following 
sentence is quite Jewish in conception : n^qt i6[p] [v}ov, ' he 
heard his voice (and) healed him' (CIS i. 143'"). Cf. the 
Heb. : DVn-riN NQTI . . . mn- vk)&\ ' And the Lord heard . . . 
aud healed His people ' (2 Ch. SO'"). 

Another OT. expression is illustrated in mnw na 2>fpo, 
' the sanctuary of the house ( = temple) of Ashtart ' (CIS i. 
132'). The temple of Ashtart was at Sidon (cf. 1 K. ll^- "), 
but the cult was established in other places. With the 
expresfiiini compare: nin' n'3 '•enpo (Jer. 51", cf. Ezek. 48"). 

The inscriptions throw some light on the application of 
the word 2^3, 'dog,' to persons. From the Tell el-Amarna 
letters we learn that the Assyrian kaliu was a common term 
addressed to inferiors, indicative of humble deference on the 
part of suppliants. In some early Biljlical passages the word 
has an unfavourable meaning, ' Sodomite,' ' /ctWiSo? ' (cf. 
Gen. 38*1, Dt. 23*^); Q'lh^ suggests the same class of persons 
as W^np, perhaps = ' /devoted to the service ' of Ashtart or 
other deities. In Phoen. inscriptions B-ip, vnpn, CT'pn, nenpn 
(prob. all adjectives, CIS i. IGB'", 166"-*, N. Punic: Maktar, 
A i. *) are used in the Heb. sense of ' sacred,' ' holy.' In 
some documents the term * dog ' is found in a proverbial sense, 
often suggesting reproach (cf. Tell el-Amarna, 75'*, 86i» al.; 
2 K. 8'', Eev. 22^"). But the word has not necessarily this 
connotation, e.g. mJ^I Dz'?^?, lit. ' to the dogs and whelps ' 
(CIS i. 86 A'^ B"). This probably means the 'suppliants 
aud clients,' perhaps in some iustauces 'foreigners,' "sojourners' 
(cf. iM, to sojourn, IK. ll^" = a/yeipo) ; nj in Phoen. may = 
' friend,' ' guest,' CIS i. 47* ; so in Palm., Littmann, Journal 
Assyr., 1901, ii. 374-390). Later the word was applied to 
people who were not Jews {Mddah, 77" ; Baba Kama, 49' al.). 
Our Lord's word to the Syrophoenician (toi<s KVpapioK,' 
Mk. 7") was probably the vernacular D:ihJ? or Syr. 

Diviue appellations in the Old Testament have many 









analogues in inscriptions. We find such names aud titles as : 
DDE'va (for D»t^•i55)^), 'Lord of the heavens' (CIS i. 139', 
ib. i. V; later Palm. Eut. 4^, Vog. 73') ; l^DtV, 'Milk is 
strong,' or ' Milk is my strength ' (Phoen. Tyre, 1. '; cf. fiyaiv 
on Phoen. coins, Babelou, Les Perses Achiminides, No. 670). 
Notice the two forms ^!)D^va (Phoen. coins, Babelou, I.e., 
Nos. 647, 679), and ^yaa^o (CIS i. 123 a^-^): 'the lord is 
king,' ' the king is lord.' With these terms compare : ' God 
of the heavens ' (Ps. 136"", Ezra P), 'Lord strong and mighty' 
(Ps. 248), -the Lord is King' (Ps. lO'"), 'the Lord my 
strength' (Ps. IS'). 

Some divine epithets in Palm, inscriptions may have been 
influenced by Jewish associations. For instance : nn)>y N^o, 
'Lord of eternity' (Vog.' 73'), cf. Targ. ndSvt ^rhv. (Ouk. 
Gen. 21''), ponpSoT sn^x (Onk. Dt. 33"). Another phrase 
equally Jewish is : so^j;^ n^2V y\^, ' To him whose name is 
blessed for ever' (Vog. 76'); cf. the Bibl. Aram. '<T noc* NinS 
KO^ynjn tSD^vjo ti3D Nniix (Dan. 2""'). Observe tlie Persian 
title: ti'^ha ''t N3^d, 'King of kings' (CIS ii. 122'), and cf. 
the Phoen. dd^o pN, 'Lonl.of kings' (CIS i. S'^). lu OT. 
used of Nebuchadrezzar (Ezek. 26'); it is also applied to 
God: 1-3^0 no (Onk. Dt. 10"). 

Some other phrases may 1.ie noticed liere as appropriately 
following the last named. The Palm, is reminiscent of OT. 
phraseology : XD^ji^ noc y-\2, ' Blessed be his name for ever ' 
(Vog. 7 91, cf. 75>, 761). Qf_ ^^3o r^,,^, Q,,, ,p,, ^jj,i3 i2i_ 
Ps. 1132 al.). 

The following sentence has a thoroughly Jewish ring : 
NTni K30 Norni), ' to the compassionate one, the good and the 
merciful' (Vog. 93'*, cf. 79i-^ 75i-2). Cf. nw> lum Dim 
(Ps. 1038 al.), non dW^ ^3 31D >3 (2 Ch. 7' al). 

The idea and form ot expression : 'n T3T (Sin. iuscrip. 
Eut. 457'), 'Piemembered 1)6 T.,' remind us of certain OT. 
phrases, eg. n3T HTi:ni ^nan i^n (Neh. 4^ "=''■). The verb 
^^^ = ' make mention,' aud is the Aram, equivalent for the 
Heb. 13? {vide Is. 12* Hel). aud Targ.). Cf. the interesting 
Palm. 3D3 pni>3 f?ti N[n3n] jnoi, ' Remembered be all these 
[companions] for good' (Littmann, Journal Assyr. ii. 374-390, 
B 11. 10—11). I have suggested a new restoration N[n3n] = 
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colleagues (cf. N. Pun. 124, 1.*, Louvre); but Clermont- 
Ganiieau restores tii:v, and Lidzbarski nB'jn or N'naj. 

The phrase: DV i)3 pvo, "giving thanks every day ' (Vog. 
93'), has quite a Jewish tuin of thought, e.g. pnaN DV-^33 
(Ps. 145^ al). pio is ptcp. pi. of NT, confess, give thanks. 

The poetical Greek expression : eV t^ oIkm rov iraTpoi 
fiov fioval TToWai elaiv (John 14^), may, be compared sug- 
gestively witli phrases in some Aram, .inscriptions. The 
words '"3N n''3, ■ my father's house ' (Zenj. Hadad, 1. 9 ; Bar- 
rektih, 1. 12), ni3N n"'33, ' in his fatlier's house ' (Panammu, 1. 2) ; 
cf. the description of id^jd D'S, ' house of fuluess ' (Bar-j-ekub, 
1. 12-20), probably refer to the royal palace rather than to the 
rcsting-jilace of the dead. But sometimes a king's palace 
became his mausoleum. From an early Phoen. inscrip. we 
learn that special ' houses ' were built for special deities, 
Djbtt ni n'N {tride CIS i. 3'*"'*). In the Palm, votive inscrip. 
the sun-god ' Shemesh ' not only has his own central temple, 
but presides over the houses of his people, [m3N nu n^N, 'God of 
tlieir father's house' {Oxoniensis,l,\. 7 : Ashmolean Mus. Oxford). 

The allusion in the Gospel is to the temple, nf)N n»3, in 
the precincts of which there were many apartujents (cf. 1 K. 
6■^ Ezra S^", Jer. 35"*, 36'0). So in the region beyond the 
grave there are degrees of existence suited to the different 
capacities and attainments of the departed. The Greek 
term for these mystic abodes is fiopai, and the Syr. version 

'8 po(. Now it is very interesting to find this word njin in 

a Nab. in.scrip. dating from the beginning of the Christian era 
(CIS ii. 202). 

In the Syriac (Ephraem) this word is associated with 
the abode of the dead, and ])erhaps does not suggest anything 
much more advanced than the DNEn DN 33t:'D, ' resting-place 
among the Shades ' (Phoen. Tahnilh, 1. «, CIS i. S^). Yet the 
use of the term in the Nab. inscrip. suggests something more 
tiian the resting-place of the dead : N31N1 NnE33 nn, ' this is the 
tomb and mansion,' i.e. lodijing, habitation. The idea is prob- 
ably more elevated than tiah}! n3, ' house of eternity ' (CIS i. 
124 ; Eccl. 12'''; Diod. i. 51. 2; Vog. 36"''; Clermont-Ganneau, 
Etudes, ii. 5), which usually means ' the grave.' It is to be 
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presumed that the Aram, word behind iiovai was N'JW, and 
that our Lord's vernacular rau : ON rfs n'':in jUN pN'JD. 

Other phrases which have analogies in Scripture are : 
'NJC ii33 ''JKnn, ' he caused me to see (my desire) upon all my 
enemies' (Moab. St. 1. 4,cf. I. 7) ; cf. mt5'3 'JNt, ' let ine see (my 
desire) upon my adversaries ' (Ps. 5 9^', 1 1 8^). hp (VDC 3), 
' (for she hears) my voice ' ; hp yoc'i, " and has heard my voice ' 
(CIS i. 11.3-8); cf. 'i-ip VDC' (Ps. llQi). tfjN mp 'n^N Dip, 
'before gods and before men' (Zenj. Panani. 1. 23, cf. CIS ii. 
1 1 3"") ; cf. D'tyjNi D'nSx (Judg. 9"). This phrase appears in 
the Gk. irapa. Gem Kal dvOprnTroit (Lk. 2^^). 



IV 

COMMON TERMS 'HEIGHTENED- IN HEBREW 

The general conclusion to be drawn from this study is 
that many terms and ideas, which at one time were regarded 
as exclusively Biblical, are found to belong to the common 
stock of Semitic and eastern language and conception. If, on 
the one hand, it can be shown that a considerable number ((f 
Old Testament expressions had earlier existence in Bal.iylonia 
or Piioenicia, on the other it must Ije remembered that many 
forms of speech and turns of thought, fouml in later Aramaic 
and other writings, owe their peculiar use to the sacred books 
of the Jews. A term or phrase is not necessarily of a 
religious origin because it is found in a sacred document, nor 
is it necessarily of a secular origin because it is found in a 
profane writing. Common language was employed to set 
forth divine things, and religious phraseology was used to 
express secular affairs. This representation will tend to make 
the religious .cult and moral code of the Israelites more 
natural ; not less real, but less mechanical. After all, apart 
from some verbal likenesses, there is a vast gulf between the 
spiritual conceptions of the Jews and their proud con- 
temporaries. In all the Babylonian, Phoenician, Aramaic and 
Greek inscriptions, there is no mention of Yahveh, or of any 
god comparable to Yahveh. Here is the secret and the 
mystery of the unique and abiding influence of the Israelite. 
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It will appear that many terms found iu the inscriptions 
have become heightened in spiritual significance. Ancient 
religion was more objective, and states of consciousness were 
not differentiated. Neither Semites uor Greeks clearly 
separated the study of the soul from the study of the mind. 
■Psychology is comparatively a new science, and modern 
thought is interpreting life from within, rather than from 
without. It must not be supposed tliat men in any age were 
devoid of psychical phenomena, because we do not find in 
their literature words to express these experiences. These 
facts have always lurked dim, though unexpressed, iu the 
ijackground of human nature. They simply required tlie 
proper impulse to briug tliem into clear vision. The follow- 
ing terms found in the Semitic inscriptions referred to iu the 
foregoing pages will illustrate what is meant. pTi = right 
conduct to fellow-men ; 2a = kindness or external pity ; &np = 
sacred, devoted to service, revered by a subject ; Nnjon = 
assiduous iu temple rites and offerings ; vsi = animal life, or 
simply being living or dead ; T-\2 = respect to the tomb of the 
deceased, the welfare of his posterity. Most of these terms 
were heightened in the vocabulaiy of the Hebrew prophets 
and the Jewish apocalyptists. They attain their full spiritual 
import in the religion of the Galilean, which is KapSlw; iv 
iTvevfiari, oii ypdfifiaTi,. 



DIVINE NAMES CONSTITUTE A RACIAL FACTOR 

Tlie factors which contributed most to an edvo<; — a tribe, 
race, nation— were religion and language. There is a natural 
connexion between these factors ; religion needed language for 
its expression, and language required religion for its develop- 
ment. Of the two factors, religion probably has been the 
larger contributor to nationality. It can be shown histori- 
cally that kindred languages have not been sufficient to hold 
tribes together, but oneness of religion has held together 
peoples of variant tongues. Both parts of this statement 
find striking confirmation iu the history of the Jewish 
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nation.i It was their religion rather than their language 
which separated the Hebrews from the surrounding tribes. 
It was the distinctive worship of a specific Deity which 
marked off the Jews from the other Semitic nations, borne 
divine titles nearly all the Semites possessed in common. 
These go back to a period before the segregation of the 
Senates into different nations, and when they united m a 
common theology and worship. The real origin o these 
terms is very obscure, and is a fruitful field for conjecture. 

Another name common to many of the Semitic nations 
is Baal, hv2. 'master.' 'owner,' 'lord.' The word is very 
common in Phoen., and probably from this source it was 
adopted l)y Philistines, Moabites (Moab. St. 11. «, oU;, 
Hebrews and other Cauaanite tribes. The name occurs m 
Nab. (e.g. Euting, 327, 559), where it is associated with 
Arabic in an interesting way: ^hv^h^, 'the Baal,' ^Jva e;,«, 
• Aus-al-ba'ali ' ; here the i>K or h is the Arab. art. The terni 
came into Palm., though ' Baal' was not apparently reckoned 
. Max Miiller has given iHustratu.n^ from the case of the ^|;°^-;B";^« "' 
N America, fro.., the Greek co,.u..«T.ities, as well as from the Se..,.tes. 

'"^''n.frfSS'il'v^ ancient, a..,l is found throughout the So.nitic 
group. In Assyr. ^| . Un, 'strong' (cf. Scl.raaer, ZeUsch,.ft cUr 
DcuUchcn MorgcMnclMu^n GcscUscJmft, xxiii. p. 350), appears m tl.e 

^ts^r^^t:.s\^tKrt,:^pr^^;ep^h^^ 

^1 the fe.nale AeW n... (cf. CIS ii. 113."). '^"^^j;^J-;^'^.tVshta t 
locale of • Ashtart.' The whole phrase , on W •^■^^^^'^^'^^^-^J" ^^^ 
in the Asherah, the god of IJanunon.' is worth study (1 hoen. insci 

,1.^.™, Ppn ■i^*^"^ The Arabic femnune form. ^jVU', ^"«t. '» 
'" AXXAr of H rod iii 8 The ua.ne El in son.e forn. prol.ably found 

aatneas AXiAdTOt tieioii. ui.o. j. ;.i„n nf ' nowcr ' and inspiring 

to pronounce his name. Cf. i^khlo^ SKJ . mju. 
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among the uational gods of Palmyra ; loc bva (Eitting, 4) = 
Hohv H-\o (Vogue, 73); cf..Gk. iusciip. from ei-Tayyibe, near 
Palmyra: Ad fieyiarip Kepavvi^. It is probable tliat at 
first tlie feminine idea of Baal was not that of a separate 
deity, but an expression of activity, personification of an 
attribute. Hence in a Carthaginian inscrip. (CIS i. 181), 
Tanit (nan) is described as the fjya jB, ' Face of Baal ' ; 
similarly in a Sidonian inscrip. (CIS i. 3), Astarte (mncj)) is 
spoken of as ^j>3 DC, ' Name of Baal.' In Heb., too, the 
Name of mn' is used for His manifested presence (e.g. Ex. 
23'", Is. 18^ etal.). 

The name Bel, ^a, is the Babylonian deity, and not simply 
an abbreviated form of the Canaanite Baal, hil2. Bel was 
both a douiestic and a chief god among the Babylonians, 
worshipped in the tower of Babel (cf. Is. 46S Jer. 50^ 51", 
Dan. 1 4, LXX). Greek and Eoman authors compare Bel with 
Jupiter (vide Diod. Sic. ii. 8, 9 ; Plin. xxxvii. 19 ; Cicero, Be 
Nat Dcorum, iii. 1 6). It is not surprising that some Semitic 
people associated Bel with their solar deity. In a Palm, 
inscrip. (Vog. 3, 1. 4) we find the word b3i>t3, 'King Bel.' 
Malak-bel was the solar deity who stood at the head of the 
Palm, pantheon. The sun-god Bel was equiyailent to E'OB', so 
that i)3D!)0, CDB*, and bz are in effect the sariie presiding deity 
witli differing associations. For some Semites this deity was 
the author of good fortune, and from religious reverence was 
not named. A late (circa 125 A.D.) Palm, inscrip. begins 
thus : Njomi N3t3 ^?D^J;i' noB* inai), ' To him whose name is 
blessed for ever, the good and the compassionate' (Vog. 75). 
No doubt the unnamed god was ^2, i.e. i)33^D=E'DB'. The 
introduction of Bel into Semitic proper names shows a 
Babylonian influence in the language and cult of Canaan. 

Other divine names not peculiar to the Hebrew people 
may be briefly mentioned. Shaddai, nt}", was in Assyr. 
associated with Marduk and Bel, e.g. Mardnk-sadua, Bel- 
sadua, Bcl-Harran-sadua (vide Hommel, Ancient Heb. Tradi- 
tion, 109 ff'.). Compare the Baljyl. Samsu-satana, Ammi- 
satana ; the suffix na is apparently the first plural ' our ' 
(vide Jensen, Die Kosmologie der Babylonier). The divine 
name Ilu seems associated with Babylonian royal names. 
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Samsu-iluna was the son of Hammurabi. Does Samsti = E'OE', 
' the sun ' ? Then the name might mean " our god Shemesh.' 
Just as Bel is used with sadua, ' high,' ' great,' ' strong,' in 
Babyl.-Assyr., so in Heb. El is associated with shaddai. 

Elyon, '{(hv, is perhaps from the Arabic, ^^j-^. ' high.' 
It is found as a proper name in Palm. ^yhv% Gk. 'AXaivi) 
(Vog. 11). Adonai, 'nn, may be either 'his lord' (as in 
Phoen., CIS i. 5, et at., and in Carthage, CIS i. 269), or 
'Lord' (pluralis excellentiae, as in the Heb. Scriptures). 
Melech, 'ihc, is found in most of the Semitic languages. It 
appears as early as the Tell el-Amarna tablets in the name 
Abd-milJci (77. 37); this name is found in a Phoen. inscrip., 
•]ho-i2y (CIS i. 46). In another Phoen. hiscrip. (CIS i. 123"), 
the compound title i)y33^D shows that the idol-pillar, 3V3, of 
one deity could be dedicated to another. The chief idol of 
the Ammonites was 'H^b, ' Moloch,' whom the Israelites some- 
times worshipped (Lev. IS''! et al., 1 K. IV et al.). 

On the other hand, some deity-names seem peculiar to 
separate Semitic peoples, or at least fixed as special titles of 
local and national objects of worship. The origin of these 
tribal deities is wrapped in great uncertainty. Doubtless 
different causes operated in different localities. In some 
instances natural features and climatic phenomena woul.l 
suggest a presiding deity. At times some great crisis- 
disaster or triumph— in the history of a people might initiate 
belief in an abstract genus, which grew into the recognized 
tribal god. More frequently, it may be, some old super- 
stitious idol-worship among the people conquered by the 
Semites, gave to the latter a term which heightened into 
the name of their deity.^ The Semitic nations, though they 
had usually one chief god, were not henotheistic, that is, 
devotees of one deity utterly excluding all others. The 
Israelites cannot be regarded as an exception, though 
1 The national god of tlie Moal.ites and Ammonites vtus ' Chemosl.,' 
riD3, from an unused root »d. = ^3., 'subdue.' The 15al,yl. ' Neho may 
have received his name from tlie mount on wliich he dwelt, or the mount 
may have been named from the god ; cf. Arab. Ui =high. The compound 
name, roD in:;-y, on the Moab. St. (1. 17), is rather remarkable The mas 
form -ynev belongs exclusively to S. Arabia, hence n>ost scholars think 
that the feni. mn»y should here be understood. 
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' Yah veil ' was their God par excellence. It is certainly true 
that nin' had a peculiar significance for the Hebrew people, 
and an altogether uniiiue position in their thougiit and action. 
Yet even the roots of this word may run back into earlier 
Assyrian and Chaldaean associations.' It is not probable 
that the Hebrews would accept an entirely new god, with 
an entirely new and peculiar name. It is almost certain 
that the name in , some form was already known in the 
Sinaitic peninsula when the Hebrews reached this region. 
The name was earlier than Moses, as the word naav, 
' Jo-chebed,' shows (Ex. 6*"), and he may have heard it from 
tiie Kenites, who inhabited the peninsula when the Israelites 
came out of Egypt. How did the name get to Sinai ? The 
source of the term may best be sought in Semitism. Even 
if Vahit he found in Assyrian inscriptions, it is not necessarily 
an Assyrian word. It may have been borrowed from a 
Semitic source before Semitic became the popular language 
of Assyro-Babylonia. We should perhaps look to Arabia 
for the Semitic form of this name, just as. we look to Arabia 
for the home of the Semites themselves. The desert of 
Mount Sinai was in Arabia Petraea. As this latter name 
suggests, it was a region of precipitous rocks, wild and void 
of herbage. Here was a fit home for' a storm-god, whose 
voice was heard in the tempest. Wlieu the thunder shook 
the hills and the winds came rushing through the valleys, 
how natural to think of the livirui, hreathitig Que shaking 
the mount to its very base (E.k. 19'^). This was Hayali^ 
the existing, acting deity, wlio dwelt on Mount Sinai. The 
original meaning of the word, we may suppose, was quite 
simple and concrete. 

' 01 XttXSarot rhv Ofbv IA12 \iyovaL^ avrl tov tfrios votjt6v' tj ^^otvlKUjv y\tt}traji 
Kai SARAn9 Si )roXXo;(oP \iyeTai, olov i vnip roi'S fTrrd iroXous, TovriaTii' o 
Sr)i.uoi'py6t (Ljtiiis, Dc Minnihiis, iv. 3S. 14). Tlie Assyr. place-names 
from the list of Tliotmes l?l. are iiiucli too uiiuertaiii {vide W. AV. Miiller, 
Asicii u. Eiirojia niiih allcifli/iitischcn Dcnkmiihrn). So, too, is tliu refer- 
ciire to tlie I'lioen. /-ic6(;/ = Jezebel, S^rn, et al. (cf. Hoiiiiiiel, op. cit. 115). 

'In Arab. \.», hirn-^, lit. 'air,' tlien to breathe, to blow. Hence in 
Heb. mn, .t.t and iin, n-n, .all of the .same origin, to be, to live ; cf. Arab. 
i'Lx:^. ha-yiih, life. As the name of deity this word was apparently not 
used by other Semitic people. Cf. Sehrader (Eng. tr.), The Cunei/oriii 
Inscrip. ami (he OT., Gen. 2'"'. 
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VII 

SEMITIC SCRIPT: 
EVOLUTION AND TRANSITION 



HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF SQUARE CHARACTER 

The learned controversy respecting the relation of the 
Phoenician and Aramaic script resulted in very little definite 
knowledge, until the positive data of inscriptions and papyri 
came authoritatively into the field. It is now quite clear 
that both types have been formed from one original. A 
careful comparison of the alphabets of the various Phoenician 
and Aramaic dialects from the eighth century B.C. to the 
second century A.d: will abundantly prove this statement.^ 
The theory of a sudden change of script in the time of Ezra 
is very old. It is definitely asserted in the apocryphal Ezra, 
where the skilled scril^es are said to write in a character 
which they did not understand." The reference is to the 
transition from the Phoenician ( = old Hebrew) script to the 
so-called 'square writing' which is thus attributed to Ezra. 
This old Jewish theory is utterly without foundation, and is 
contradicted by all the available evidence. There never was 
a distinct time when the character of the Semitic writmg m 
Palestine was deliberately changed. The script did change, 
but the transition was very gradual, extending from the Exile 
down to a period suhsequent to the Christian era. 

^Vide\\\\\!'i^\A,AusfuhrliehhebrinschGramTiivxt\l^. 
"- 4 Ezra 14« : 'They (the live scribes) wrote by course the things that 
were told them, in charanters which they knew not.' 
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The evidence of iuscriptious aud coins pointB to the 
coucliision that immediately before the Exile the script of 
I'hoeniciaus, Hebrews and Samaritans was one and the same. 
With the historical aud ethnological changes which followed 
the Exile, changes developed in the character of Palestinian 
writing. The changes, liowever, as said, did not take place 
jji;r saltinn, any more than the changes of language. Two 
tendencies or principles led to the transformation of the 
ancient script into the later 'square' character: (1) Tachy- 
grapliy. By this term, in this instance, is meant swift-hand, 
rather than short-hand. Anciently the characters were formed 
by free and bold strokes of the stylus, and assumed the shape 
of a cursive hand. This was the result of an effort to write 
quickly, aud would naturally follow from the attempt to write 
mudi in the sliortest time. Tliis running hand considerably 
altered the form of niaiiy letters as exhibited in Phoenician 
script. It was employed by Aramaic writers iu earlier aud 
later times, as the Aramaic monuments clearly testify.' That 
some scrilies were distinguished for quickness of writing is 
plainly indicated. The Jewish authors regarded Ezra as an 
expert, and referred to him as ' the quick writer.'^ (2) Calli- 
graphy. By this is meant the attempt to produce an elegant 
and ornate script. More care was taken in the formation of 
tiie letters, and tliey inevitably assumed a more definite aud 
symmetrical character.^ The tendency in this direction grew 
as tlie interest iu writing developed. This was particularly the 
case in the transciiptiou of sacred records, and the production 

' For earlier, vide Cariiuiitr.is Stele (v-iv cent. u.C), CIS ii. 141. The 
later Ariiiii. cursive is fouml on many I'ales. inscrip., vide Nolileke, 
Zcitsdirift fiir Asii/iiologie (1S94), pp. 204-267. 

- r?V/« Ezra 7" : mina thd -ibid-ki.h . . . Kiiy kw. Tlii.s was in the liftli 
cent. I! c, but probablj' earlier in tlie sixtli cent, .a similar hint is found, 
I's. 45': Tnn nsio oy -jirS. The script of this [lerioil (vi-v cent. D.C.) is 
represented in the inscriptions of Abydos (CIS ii. 108), Tenia {ib. 113, 114), 
Meniiiliis {ib. 12.3). 

'■' The foil, .sentence is co|(ied from a I'lioen. inscript. from Kition (Brit. 
Mus. C3'iiru.s Room, No. 31), as a specimen of elegant script : 

'T»l|^A oA,. that is, "nsS "jnS mono n v-\n kjo" en m nasD, 'This pillar 
which Arish, head of the brokers, set up to his father, Parsi.' 
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of important national decrees and State documents. The two 
types of writing, the cursive and the ' uncial,' existed contem- 
poraneously, but with the institution of professional scribes 
the scriptio redissima became the recognized and most general 
standard. 

The introduction of the ' square ' script cannot be definitely 
dated, but certainly prior to the fourth century A.D. Probably 
the ■ square ' character appeared shortly after the period of 
the Palmyrene inscriptions, indeed it seems to have arisen out 
of the Palmyrene script. The description of this writing as 
niB's ana by Talmudists is to be taken literally, i.e. geograpbi- 
cally.i The word ' Assyria,' on the authority of the Hebrew 
Chronicler," was readily used for Chaldaea or Babylonia, and 
tlie early writers may well have believed that the new type 
of writing did come into Palestine from this source. Since 
Origen and Jerome held this view we may conclude that it 
was the common opinion iu their day. No doubt Aramaic 
was written in Babylonia before if was written in Canaan, 
and it was Aramaic influence which gradually changed the 
Phoenician cursive script into the uncial cliavactev. 



II 

AEGEAN INFLUENCE 

The Plioenicians appear to rise to some cousideraljle 
importance rather suddenly circa 1000 B.C. The Hebrews 
and Aramaeans may have borrowed their literary methods 
from the Phoenicians. But no satisfactory explanation lias 
yet been given how the Phoenicians gained their knowledge 
of writing, and this as it seems very rapidly. A new solution 
may possibly be found along the following lines. The 

1 Princinio data est lex Israelitis snriptura Hebraea et lingna sancta, 
iterun, vero iis data est diebus Esrae scriptnra Assynaca . . . ; elegernnt 
ttutem sibi Israelitae scripturani Assyriacan. et hnguani sanctam et 
relinuerunt idiotis (i.e. Samaritanis), .scripturam Hebraeani et l.ngnani 
Aramaeam.-Licet non data sit lex per manuu. Esr.ae, nurtata est per 
niannni ejus scriptnra, cum vocetur ejus nonien n-WN, auia a.scend.t cum 
iis ex Assyria (Geniara, Sanhnlr., fol. 21' 22'). 

= 2 K. 23™. 
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suggestion of Herodotus may be taken as a starting-point. 

He suggested that the Phoenicians were forced to sea exploits 

by over-pressure of population on the one hand, and by the 

encroaching activity of the Aramaeans on the other. But 

these elements are not sufficient to account for the sudden 

development of Phoenician art and literature. Can we find 

these attainments among an earlier people in any adjacent 

regions ? Tlie one feasible theory is that the civilization of 

the maritime colonies of Cyprus, Crete and the Aegean 

generally thrnst forth a great migration about this time, 

which mightily iufluenced the Asiatic coast-lands, and readily 

accelerated art and writing. To a great Anatolian wave from 

the Aegean, Plioenicia was indebted in the early historical 

times for its rapid civilization and its developed script. By 

some sort of reaction Plioenician pirates and merchantmen 

visited the islands of the Mediterranean and the coast-lands, 

and marked their presence and their influence by numerous 

literary remains. It has been shown that among tlie earlier 

antiipiities of Phoenicia and of south Syria there are many 

iuiptjrted arts and ideas. The character of these importations 

points to Cyprus and other Aegean centres of civilization of 

the Minoan age. The Pulesti (Philistines), too, came into 

contact with this Aegean culture, and the Tikkarai and 

Washasha, who accompanied the Pulesti on their Egyptian 

raids, wore probably of Cretan origin. The conclusion thus 

tentatively reached is ' that the historic Phoenician civilization, 

and especially tlie Phoenician script, owed their being in great 

measure to an innnigration from those nearest oversea lands 

which had long possessed a fully developed art and a system 

of writing.'* It is suggestive and remarkable that other 

Semitic people in Syrian west Asia, very soon after this time, 

adapted writing in analogous script, but in their slightly 

differing dialects. This is seen in the literary remains of 

Moab, of north-west Syria, and of Samaria. 

' Vide Eviiiis, Sciijila Minoa, vol. I. Cf. Hall, The Ancient History of 
/III- Ncnr Eiist (1913); Clarstang, Land of the Hitties (1910). On tlie 
Pliocii. coinpared with otlier Caiiaaiiite languages, vide Staile, Morgen- 
liindiscke Forschnngen (1814). 
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III 

LINGUISTIC TRANSITION EPOCHS 

It is possible from tlie available data to indicate the 
periods which marked the changes in the Semitic language 
and script. 1. To begin willi the Phoenician, it may be 
granted that the I'hoenician alphabet was derived from 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, through Hiei'atic and Demotic. 
The sacred literature of Egypt was written in Hieratic ; 
Demotic was the language of social and commercial inter- 
course. The Phoenicians gained a knowledge of it tln-ough 
commerce, probably early in the ninth century B.C. Our 
study does not go behind the Phoenician inscriptions, so that 
Assyriology proper does not come within our period. The 
native language of Babylonia- Assyria did no doubt influence 
the language of Canaan, but chiefly through Phoenician script. 
One of the oldest specimens of Phoenician is the inscription 
on the Moabite Stone. The language is found to be practically 
identical with Old Testament Hebrew. This inscription is 
easily read by any Hebraist. This fact supports the 
conclusion that the languages of the Phoenicians, Syrians, 
Moabites, Ammonites, Arabs and Babylonian-Assyrians, were 
almost identical in grammatical structure, and closely related 
in vocabulary in the centuries ix— viii B.C. There were only 
local dialectical differences, which were probably mainly 
accentual. The Phoenician inscriptions of Cyprus and the 
oldest Zenjirli inscriptions are found in a similar script. All 
the Phoenician and Aramaic types of script may be traced 
back to this prototype on the Moabite Stoue.^ The earliest 
historical sources of the Old Testament were probably written 
in a similar script. The custom of writing data for future 
reference is clearly hinted in respect to the historical 
literature of the Old Testament. The phrase respecting the' 
destruction of Amalek, iSD3 Fnat nsr aha," almost certainly 

» As an exaniiile of tlie earliest Vhoen. tlie following from tlie Moabite 
Stone (1. 14) is selected: Co.-i^^v. .<«;..*ti<C.1'(5-\vS,ir-Z6' 93*:2r 
6<t9»v£> ' Ani^ Keinosli said to uie, Oo take Neljo against Israel.' 

» Ex. 17". 
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proves tlie custom of writiug for refereuce couteniporary 
events. Several sources are mentioned in the Old Testament,* 
Imt the most noteworthy are the official records of the 
Palestinian kings preserved in the royal archives. Six titles 
arc given to these records, the last of which suggests that 
tl\ey were gathered into one work.^ These literary memorials 
would naturally be written in tlie script of their respective 
awes. They belong to the period of the Phoenician script, 
and therefore the type is illustrated by the Moabite Stone. 

The script would depend to some extent on the character 
of the writiug material, whether clay, wood, metal, stone, 
papyrus, parchment. I'robably the Israelites in Palestine 
never used any material for writing other than papyrus and 
])archmeut. That the Israelites before they entered Canaan 
were acquainted with hieroglyphic and cuneiform writing is 
not unlikely. That these types of script were known iu 
Palestine before the Israelitish conquest is also probable. 
But when the Israelites in Canaan began their literary work 
the Phoenician script and parchment were in use.^ It is 
to be concluded that the earliest Hebrew scribes employed 
papyrus or parchment. Tlie Hebrew words for * write,' bow- 
ever, do not afford any positive evidence.* 

2. The Zeujirli inscriptions represent an intermediate 
period Ijetween Phoenician-Aramaic and Arabic-Aramaic. 
Tiiese north Syrian inscriptions, viii-vii centuries B.C., exhibit 
many likenesses to Phoenician, Moabite and other Cauaauite 
dialects. At the same time they show some of the outstand- 

• E.g. 2 S. 1", 1 K. 11", 1 Ch. 2n 2 Ch. 9» 12" 13=^ 

'The six title-s are: ^Knt-i mwS D-a^JDi isD (2 Cli. 16"); Wo ibd 
"jKMfy mi.T (25*' ct nl.)\ mi.Ti Ssnc •d'td hdo (27' et al.) ; Sxni!" •3'?D ied (20=") ; 
Skic" -dVd ">2-\ (331"); d-dSc.t ibd cmo (24'^'). When the records were 
tollecteil into one book, probably with editorial notes, the whole was 
approiniately referred to as a Midrash (commentary) of the Book of the 

'Even tlie letter from the King of Assyria, which we should expect to 
be on a clay tablet, was evidently written on some flexible material in^iB-i 
.•ivT 'jb'j i.Tpin (2 K. 19» = Is. 37"). 

* In Job 19** the two verb.s are used— 303, to write ; ppn, to engrave. 
- The latter is found in Aram, inscrip. n-Sy finn, 'Thou shalt inscribe cun- 

cerniu}; him' (Zenjirli : Hndad, 1. .34). This suggests riioen. influence, 
and slmws allinity to the older Can.aanite language. 
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ing characteristics of Aramaic. This indicates that during 
the period named, the script and language were passing 
through a transition from the pre-exilic to the post-exilic 
type. As a simple illustration the oldest Zenjirli inscription 
gives "yivi.} the Phoenician and Moabite form of the pronoun ; 
a later inscription gives njN,^ the form approximating the 
later Aramaic. In general the inscriptions at N^rab very 
well represent the script of this period. They are rather less 
archaic than Zenjirli, and rather more archaic than the Tema 
inscriptions.' 

About this period the great prophets of Judah and 
Israel wrote their stirring messages. It is no part of tJiis study 
to discuss the composition of the books of the Old Testament. 
Some portions are probably as early as the tenth century B.C. 
It may be confidently affirmed that no part of the Old 
Testament was written in the cuneiform character. The 
evidence of the Tell el-Amarua tablets does not weaken this 
conclusion. Some points should be clearly kept in mind : 
(1) A knowledge of the language of tlie Tell el-Auiarna 
tablets was probably very restricted even in Baliylouia. The 
mass of people while speaking this language could hardly have 
been able to read or write it. It is true that Cauaauite olficials 
conducted correspondence with Egypt iu tlie Baljylonian script, 
but that the Canaanites generally understood the cuneiform is 
quite improbable. (2) Even it the Tell el-Amarna taljlets 
(1400 B.C.) represented the language of Canaan at any time 
in any degree, they are far too early to represent the language 
in which the most ancient portions of the Old Testament 
could have been written. Probably the oldest fragments, 
wliicli were later worked iqj into the Jewish records, were not 
earlier than the tenth century B.C. The ]Moal)ite Stone, as 
stateil already, goes back to the middle of the ninth century 

• Hadad, early viii century B.C. 

2 liar-rckuh, circa 735 B.C. The form '3]n (Zenjirli : VaniimmM, 1. 19, 
745-727 B.C.) is really foreign to Aramaic, »s also to I'hoen.; it points to «, 
Hebrew source. In later Aram. Arabic and Etliiopic the form is kjm (Syr. 
]ji ; B. Aram. Targ.). 

' Two inscriptions were discovered at Ncrab near Alepiio in 1891. A 
good te.xt is given by Clermont-Ganncau in the Journal ojiciel d. I. licjmb. 
franii, March 1896. 
13 
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ii.c, and already shows some advancement in the Hebrew 
hmgnage, and in a script closely allied to Phoenician. (3) It 
is pretty clear that considerable portions of the Old Testament 
liistory and prophecy were produced about tlie time of 
Hezekiah. Now it appears that we have a specimen of the 
script dating from this period. We know that Hezekiah 
brou<'ht water to Jerusalem by a channel through a rock 
from the only natural source outside tlie city. Tiie reservoir 
within the walls was probably the ' pool of Siloam.' This 
was circa 700 B.C., and the inscription cut iu the rock of the 
tunnel belongs to this period. The language is Hebrew, and 
tlie character is similar to the Moabite, and therefore of the 
Phoenician type. In a script not unlike this we may believe 
Lsaiali wrote his autobiography on parchment ' in the form of 
a roll, which method is of ancient date.* 

In the absence of a bit of autograph we can never know 
tlie exact apjicaranee of an Old Testament original writing 
' Tlie world would treasure a stele, or brick, or skin, On wliich 
were scratched a few lines by Isaiah. A passage (e.g. 
Is. 40'-''), in general ajipearance, would possibly look some- 
thing like the following, whicli imitates, in the main, the 
Siloam script : 

Tiiese lines are intended to illustrate the type of script, and 
not the system of orthography that would be employed in the 
age of the great prophets of Israel. Apart from the peculiar 
form of some letters,^ the Siloam inscription indicates certain 

■ We liave the aullioiity of Herodotus that the skins of animals were 
the most ancient materials for writing books iu western Asia that this 
method, with writing itself, came to the Greeks from the Phoenicians. 
He says : koI rit pOpXov, Si<p04pa, KaUov,T, d,r» roO TaXa.oO ol l^€s Sri Kori iv 
,rnd» Pip\<^ iXpi'^ro S.^Oipv" aly4r,<Tl t€ ,.aJ cUv<rr tn U <cai ri (car i^i 
TToXXol tSv papftdpu,^ it Toiaiiras Si^ff^po! ypi<pm(n (v. 58). 

» This is inferre.1 from njp nV.o. Fs. 40«, Jer. 36»'-. Zech 5-*, Ezek. 2' ». 
The nse of ink is susgeste.l in Nnin. 5'», and named m Jer. 36 «; 

'^' 3^The"let'ter a is not found on the Siloam inscr., but is supplied iu the 
passage above from the Moabite Stone. 
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idiomatic features,* which it would be necessary to observe in 
any attempt to reproduce a facsimile of the prophetic writings. 

One or two other inscriptions of Canaanite origin may be 
mentioned. The so-called ' Calendar ' inscription from Tel ej- 
Jezer, the site of ancient Gezev, is written in old Hebrew, a 
type of Moabite, and resembles the script of the Moabite 
Stone, and the Plioenician inscriptions. The ' Calendar ' 
cannot be exactly dated, but may be placed between the viii— 
vi cent. B.c.^ Another interesting inscription is found on a 
seal, which was discovered at Tell el-Mutesellim, the ancient 
Megiddo. It is written in old Hebrew, and indicates clearly 
the script commonly employed in the viii cent. B.C. The 
' Jeroboam ' mentioned on this seal was probably Jeroboaai ii., 
king of Israel, circa 783-743 B.C.* 

A thorough examination of tlie inscriptions on seals and 
pottery would throw some light on the linguistic problem. 
At present, however, this phase of the subject is very incom- 
plete and uncertain. The Hebrew inscriptions on jug-handles, 
e.g., give no definite knowledge beyond the mere form of 
certain letters. The terms Hebron, Ziph, Socoh, Mamslieth, 
are perhaps geographical and not personal names. The script 
is early Phoenician.* The jar-handles found at Jericho are 
' Among these may be noted : («) the vowel-letters were not Avritten 
within the word ; (6) the linal rowels were represented by consonants ; (c) 
the suflix of the 3 mas. sing, was i, instead of the older n ; (rf) the cholcm 
when representing a diphthong was written in full, otherwise it was 
written defectively ; (e) the words were separated by dots (so Moab. St. ; 
CIS i. II ; some Zenjirii iuscrip.) ; it is doubtful if these would appear in 
a hand-written document. 

' The stone measures 4'25x2'75 inches; the inscrip. occupies 8 lines. 
Of. Macalister, The Excnv. of Gczer, ii. 

' This representation of the seal is reproduced from Handcock, The 
Archmology of the Holy Land, by kind permission of Messrs. T. I'isher 
Unwin Ltil. 




The words are: tyoJIlajo o^^C= dv^t i^V vce'?, ' To Sbama, servant 
of Jeroboam.' Vide Steuernager and Schumachev, Tell el-Muicsdlim, 
pp. 99-100. 

* Vide Macalister, Gezcr, ii. 210; Pnic.s. Expl. FumlQ. S., 1905, pp. 243, 
328 ; Driver, Schweich Lectures, 1908, p. 77. 
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frequently stamped with Hebrew or Aramaic characters.* Some 
of the earliest are written in ligatnre and probably belong to 
the vii cent. n.c. The later specimens witli Aramaic characters 
are suggestive in several ways : (a) They probably date from the 
V cent. B.C., and indicate a type of script then in common 
>ise. (6) The script resembles that found on the Elephantine 
papyri, and suggests some connexion between Palestine and the 
Jewish colony at Yel>. (c) Some of these jar-handles or seals 
have the name Yah, and others Yahu ; these are, of course, 
abbreviations of Yahveh. Perhaps irr was the true form.^ 

3. The script of the middle period, v-iv centuries R.c, 
shows clearly tiie trausitinii towards the later type of Aramaic 
in tlie forms of several letters. A comparison of the Ncrab 
inscriptions witli the Egyptian papyri will at once reveal the 
cliauge of several letter-forms.' The script of this period 
was very widely used in north Syria, Arabia and Egypt. It 
must be presumed that tiie Jewish literature, such as Ezra, 
Neheniiali, Esther, Chronicles, Ecclcsiastes, was written in the 
common script of the time. It is possible to distinguish an 
earlier and a later middle Aramaic, the foimer is seen in the 
Tcma inscriptions, north Arabia,* and tlie latter in the papyri 
of upper Egypt.* This seems to show that both Aramaeans 
and Hebrews employed the same language, i.e., the Aramaean 
colony in N. Arabia and the Jewish colony in S. Egypt. 

An inscription of Sidou, which has been regarded • as an 
example of the style, as regards chiiracter and general appear- 
ance, in wliich the autographs of the Old Testament must 

' Vitlc Selliti-Watzin{;er, Jericho, p. 149. 

' The finiii in i>ai>. is i.t, Ji 4, 6, 11, -J 6 ; once h.t, E 14 ; this may hiclic. 
some vnriaHon and luieeit. in the pronnn. of the Name. 

'The letter-forms on the Caijtcnlras stele (CIS ii. 141) are .similar to 
those found in the Ey;yptian papyri. 

• For TSnia script viile CIS ii. 113, 114; cf. Enting, Knb. Ivschriften, 
35. mj'B in the OT. is » descendant of Islimael (Gen. 25"= 1 Ch. l™ ; 
cf. Is. 21", Jer. 25"'). Anciently T6ma (tlie modern Teijma in EI-Hejaz, 
N. Arabia) was a noted halting-place on the caravan ronte to Assyria, on 
the one hand, and to Egyiit on the other (cf. Job 6'"). Probably there was 
a tribe of Temanites, to which there may be reference in the Nabatacan 
K>)0'n (CIS ii. 199 ; cf. Eiiting, loc. cit. 4). 

' I'fVi'c riatea accompanj-ing Assuan Pajtyri, ed. by Sayce and 
Cowley. 
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have been written,' i does come near in place and time to the 
production of some of tiie sacred Books. The inscription is 
in Phoenician, as might be expected from the place of its 
discovery; it must be assigned to circa 300 B.C. It is the 
famous sarcophagus of ' Tabnith, priest of Ashtart,' which 
bears two inscriptions, one hieroglyphic and the other alpha- 
betic, the former Egyptian and the latter Phoenician. The 
hieroglyphic inscription, which has no conue.xion with the 
Plioenician, suggests that the ps- (coffin = munmiy-case) was 
origmally for use in Egypt (for Penptah, an officer), but was 
surreptitiously taken from an Egyptian tomb to receive the 
body of a Phoenician priest." This inscription is certainly a 
good illustration of what may be called the Palestinian script 
at the beginning of the iv cent. b.c. We must not, however, 
make tliis inscription a type of the script of the earliest or of 
the latest autograplis of the Old Testament writings. It 
IS at best a good specimen of iv cent. Sidonian engraved 



writing. 



Put whether we take illustrations from the Phoenician or 
from the Aramaic inscriptions, the general character of the 
script is much the same, the latter perhaps showing a some- 
what greater adaptability.* 

The authors of the Old Testament, for the greater part, 
wrote in the Hebrew language, but in what script? The 
Jewish colonists in Egypt, v-iv cent. B.C., used Aramaic, and 
tiiis was probaldy tlie case with nearly all Jewish settlements. 
Except in Phoenician centres it is probable that the script of 
western Asia generally aliont this period was Aramaic. Later 
attempts to write in old Hebrew were sporadic and exceptional. 
It can hardly be asserted that the few Hebrew inscriptions 
that have been discovered were all written in Phoenician 
script. If some distinction is to be made, it may be said 
in a general way that the Heine w inscriptions before 500- 

' Driver, Notci on ITeb. Text of Bki. of Samuel, p. xxiii. 

' Cf. II. 1, 2, 3 : I px3 DDc . . . mncji j.nD nnn ijr. 

'The following is a specimen of Sidoni.an : "^ f^ 4o ^S/* If ^8«" 

•6c\ t^lSA^ /lA/'^O /"Sopy '/"VnV Al^y, 'Donotopen 
my over-lid, and do not distnvb me, for that tiling is an abumination to 
AftUtnrt' (Tiihiiitli, 5, 6). 
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400 B.C. were written iu a script more akin to the Phoenician, 
and the Hebrew inscriptions after that period were written in 
a script more akin to the Aramaic. Among the earlier type 
we liave the Moabite Stone and the Siloam inscription. 
These are Phoenician, not to be distinguished from okl 
Hebrew.! The Hebiew inscription, the Gezcr Calendar, is in 
the same script. It dates circa GOO B.C., and is considered 
tl>e most ancient Hebrew inscription yet available for com- 
parison.^ The letters of this inscription, as a whole, belong 
to the archaic type, The later Hebrew inscriptions, such as 
the Arak el Emir, from the old province of the Ammonites, 
circa ii cent. B.C., and the B?nS I^izir, on the Mount of Olives, 
circa i cent. B.C., belong to tlie Aramaic transition type of 
alphabet. The former of tliese consists of one word, some 
letters of which are similar to Egyptian Aramaic, and some 
are continued in Palmyrene.' The latter shows more advance- 
ment towards the final square type. 

4. The intermediate period between the close of the third 
and the beginning of the first century B.C. provides consider- 
able material in the Phoenician dialect. The inscriptions of 
this period include those of Piraeus, the Punic and the Neo- 
Punic. These inscriptions do not afford any light on the 
development of the letter-forms ; they are often archaic, and 
sometimes suggest a reversion to type. This is easily ex- 
plained by the isolated nature of the places where these 
in.scriptions have been discovered. Colonies so far from the 
centre of Phoenician life as Malta and Tunis, might well 
jierpetuate a rude and unprogressive alphabet. The inscriji- 
tions found at Malta represent tJie earlier Punic, and those 
found at Sardinia the Neo-Punic character. The inscriptions 
from Constautine (Cirta in Algeria) may be taken to re- 
present the passage between the Punic and the Neo-Punic 

' The former is usually ile-scribeil as ' Moabite,' tlie hitter as 'Hebrew,' 
but the scriiit of both belongs to the series wliich we term ' Phoeniciau.' 

' youie Ostraka, discovereil 1910 near auoieut .Saiuiiria, may be oUler, 
but tlie present writer is not .aware of any published facsimiles. JJut 
[irobably I lie script will be founil to be of the Saniaritau type (cf. Qwii/crl;/ 
St-itr. Pairs. Expl. Finul, 1011, p. 79 ir. 

'The word is n ^yn 6 =.tdiu; ou the whole, the letters are more 
allied to the Aram, than to the I'lioen. series. 
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writing.! In the Neo-Punic the same letter has often 
difTereut forms, and the script is altogether uncertain and 
uncoutii. 

In the script of this period (300-10 B.C.) several Jewish 
books were written,- some in the Aramaic language and others 
in Hebrew. The Book of Tobit (iii cent. B.C.) was almost 
certainly written in Aramaic. It is not 'clear whether 
1 Maccabees and 1 JEsdras (both ii cent. B.C.) were originally 
written in Aramaic or Hebrew. The Book of Sirach (ii cent. 
B.C.) was written in Hebrew as tlie Greek translator tells us. 
The Book of Judith (ii cent.) was perhaps composed in 
Hebrew. But it is most natural and most probable to con- 
clude that the script in each case was allied to the Aramaic. 
The Book of Daniel (ii cent. B.C.) may have been written 
originally in Aramaic,^ and afterwards partly translated into 
Hebrew to meet the tastes and satisfy the prejudices of tlie 
Jewish Apocalyptists. That the script was Aramaic need not 
be doubted. There is here a clue to the solution of the 
question raised. Books of a sacred character among the Jews 
were commonly written in the sacred language. Both Hebrew 
and Aramaic were familiar to the Jewish ecclesiastical and 
civil leaders. Books composed iu the language of the toniier 
would be intelligible to the average reader by being written 
in the script of the latter. 

5. The script of the MSS from which the LXX was 
made can only be conjectured from the character ut the 
translation. Judging from this point of view it would appear 
that the script used by the translators was characterized Viy 
(a) a similarity of some letter-forms, which led to contusion in 
the translation ; (&) the scriptio defcctiva, which resulted in 

^E.<j. of Malta script (CIS i. 132'): A'^ fifi U T^C| Hrp^y^ , 
' The sanctuary of the house of Aslitart.' 

Constantine (Costa, 8*) : X'^Y'i^ XAP <"/)'*' Y. 'Because he 
lie.ard his voice (and) blessed him (?).' 

Sardinia: Sulci (CIS i. 149'): •.•^^<\W 4 • r^ • n^S'^Kfl/- • T ;<rj9'', 
J.^'j^/lj . 'Tolmild this sanctuary to the ruling goddess.' Most scholars 
read this dilleiently : 'To build . . . to the lady Elath.' 

" The dialect of the Bk. nf Daniel was west Aram., distinguished from 
east Avail!., inter alia, by the form of the rel. and dem. pron., i.e. i for i. 
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vjuiaut numbers and lenses, and consequently led to wrong 
interpretations. It is not likely that all LXX ' various read- 
ings ' came into the fiist copies of the translation. Doubtless 
new confusions were introduced and old ones corrected iu the 
process of transcription. No one script can be named which 
adequately accounts for all the peculiarities of the LXX, 
especially wheu it is remembered that the translation extended 
over a considerable period. Driver suggests ' a type not 
greatly diiTering from that of Kefr-Bir'im.' But he rather 
weakens this statement in a footnote, which reminds us that 
' tlie Kefr-Bir'im alphabet is considerably later than the 
LXX.' 1 In otiier words, the Kefr-Bir'im inscription is 500 
years too late. We should look for a type a little earlier than 
the LXX rather than later. Perhaps we must think of some 
intermediate alphaljct, some type of script transitional between 
tlie Egyptian Aramaic {circa iv cent. B.C.) and the Hebrew 
inscriptions of I'alestine (circa end i cent. B.C.). Generally 
the type required would be best described as a form of 
rhoeniciaii, of which the Beiw If?zir in.scription is a later 
Hebrew imitation. The Samaritan script had doubtless many 
likenesses to tlie common writing of the Jews in the centuries 
immt'diately preceding tlie Ciiristian era. But the general 
t(!iideiicy was towards a more Aramaic type. If a script may 
be named as possibly on the whole supplying the best 
specimen of the pre-LXX MSS, we venture to suggest the 
insciiption of Eshmiin-axar, of Sidon, circa 275 B.C.^ 

No argument can lie based on the form of the tetra- 
grammaton found in the fragments of Aquila's recension of 

' Nufi'x I'll llrh. T(xt of S" mud-, p. l,\iv. 

= Tlie following' is .in ilhistratiun of this suiipt ; it is scarcely to be 
(lis(.iii};nislic'il from the sciijit of the T/ibnU/i inscii|itioii of tlie same pl.ace 

of n r.athcr eiirlier date {circa 200 n.C); ^A /Tr/,© SA /'S'vA ^ 

njD CM npoD I -apy\ i rhni iin 33»i noSn p, ' I have heeii despoileJ hefoie 
my time, tlio son of i>eriple.\e<I ilays, a pieiiiatine orplian, the son of a 
wiihiw, and I lejiose in this saicoplia^'us and in this tomb, in the bniial- 
plaii' wliicli T bnilt' (CIS i. S--*. Tlie present writer is responsible for the 
alii)V(.' tiniislaliiiii). 
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the LXX.' Tliis form preserves a type of the old Hebrew 
alphabet long after that type had ceased to be used. It is 
not, however, to be concluded that the Hebrew MSS from 
which Aquila worked were written in the old Hebrew alphabet 
throughout. It is rather to be supposed that the Divine 
Name alone was transcribed in its ancient form, while the 
MSS generally were written iu the modernized square 
character. One of the earliest inscriptions in the square 
character is that over the tomb of the Bmv& IJ^izir, already 
mentioned. It is interesting to point out, especially in view 
of the section on ' Nabataean,' that the script of this inscrip- 
tion closely resembles the Nabataean. In the BSri^ Ifezir the 
lines are more direct and the ligatures less frequent. This 
suggests that the script of Judaea was rather more advanced 
than that of Arabia I'etraea. Early in the ii cent. a.d. the 
square character, V3"|D an?, was common. 

It might be thought that the Hebrew inscriptions on 
coins would aiford some reliable informatiou respecting the 
script of I'alestine. But the peculiar circumstaucas of the 
origin of tliese coins render them of little use as an index to 
the general type of writing employed by city and rural 
populations. Coins with Hebrew inscriptions appear at two 
or three periods, when special efforts were made to reinstate 
the Jewish cult and the Hebrew language. The first period 
dates from the tune of Simon Maccabaeus (141-135 B.C.), the 
second was the First Great Revolt against Home (G5— 68 A.D.), 
aud a third ]ierioU was the Second llevolt under Simon 
Bar-Cochliii (132-1:35 A.o.). The patriotic and religious 
sentiments of tlie Jews iind some expression on these coins. 
The character of the writing varies so little during this time 
(more than a century and a half) that it gives no certain 
guidance in the matter of date. Tlie fact that the old type 
of script was employed on these coins shows that it was still 
known and could be read in I'alestine down to a late period. 
On the other hand, it is quite conceivaljle that people who 
were familiar with a few archaic forms on current coins, 

1 ViiU ed. V. C. tSurkitt, Cambridge, 1S97. Aquila relaius the form 
■^p\W, wliicli is a corrupt imitation of "Id Hub. In IMioen. the i-rm and 
1/01 1 :ivi\ usually -y .and fj- 
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would have no acquaintance with this type of script generally. 
Tliat tlie older script was really superseded in Palestine and 
that the newer was in use and generally understood, is 
certainly to he inferred from the reference to the Imra ( = ir) 
in the Gospel (Mt. 5'8). 

6. Tlie latest epoch in the history of the script, which 
comes within our period, is represented hy the Nabataean and 
Paluiyrene inscriptions, dating shortly before the Christian 
era, and go down as late as the third century A.D. The 
character of the writing shows that Nabataean was homo- 
geneous from Emejra, north Arabia, the most southern point 
of the Nabataean kingdom, to the Siuaitic peninsula.' The 
Sinaitic inscriptions, though later than the north Arabian, are 
less cultivated. This is probably explained by the cosmo- 
politan character of the writers — chiefly merchantmen trading 
with India, Araltia, Syria and Egypt. That a few of these 
inscriptions are in Arabic, Greek and Latin, suggests the 
mi.xed cliaracter of the travellers, and the late date of some of 
them. Witiiin this period a few Palestinian inscriptions are 
found in a dialect which is best described as Hebrew. Some 
of the letters nearly attain their final form, some keep to the 
NalDataean type, and one or two are peculiar. Ligatures are 
occitsionally employed similar to those found in Palmyrene, 
and the matrcs Icdionix are more consistently inserted.^ 

The Palmyrene inscriptions are generally too late for our 
period, but they are very valuable as indicathig the script at 
the beginning of the Christian era. The writing shows some 
advancement on the earlier Nabataean, and is the most 
marked step towards tlie later ' square ' character. It is not 
surprisiug that in these Syrian inscriptions the diacritic point 
should first make its appearance to distinguish DCtlath from 
Rcsh.^ Perliaps the script of the Palmyrene Td?'?/ inscrip- 
tion (l.'^T A.ii.) may be accepted as, on the whole, the best 

' An examinatidii of tlie oiigiiia,! writing would levenl some diflerence.s 
of script liotween the Hejia and Sinaitic inscription.^ in certain letter- 
foiins. For the former vide CIS ii. 197 H'. ; for an account of the latter, 
vile Entiii};, SiiwUiic/ic Insehriffcii, 1801. 

2 Illustrations of this scrij-t may be seen in Driver, Samuel-, xx-x.xiii. 

' Strictly Ji'-a/i isdistinKuished from Dalnth (i.e. "if from ^ ), the latter 
not haviii},' the ]ioint. IMstiiiction omitted Oxon. 1 (=Vog. 123"). 
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specimen of Aramaic writing during the period of the New 
Testament compilation. If this Tariff a,b Palmyra was drawn 
up by Roman officials who understood Greek, and the Greek 
text of the Tariff supports this view,' and if for example, 
the second Gospel was compiled in Greek at Pionie by one who 
understood Aramaic, we have a very interesting problem of the 
relation of the two languages. The Aramaic known at Eome was 
probably of the Palmyrene type, and if the second Gospel had 
been written in Aramaic it would have been in a similar script. 
7. To complete the illustrations and comparisons, a 
reference to three inscriptions may here be made. (1) The 
Bene ffezir, i cent. B.C., is written over the entrance to the 
tomb of St. James on the Mount of Olives. The script is 
Hebrew, but of a type considerably advanced towards the 
square character.^ This shows that at the very centre of 
Palestinian Judaism the pressure of the newer Aramaic script 
could not be resisted. (2) The El-Hejra, circa i cent. b.c.-2o0 
A.D., is the name of a number of inscriptions found at El-Hejra, 
north Arabia, and forming the most southern extremity of the 
Nabataean kingdom. The dialect is Nabataean and tlie script 
Aramaic' This type of writing must have had wide use on 
the great trade routes between Arabia and Egypt, passing 
through a portion of Palestine and Syria. (3) The Kcfr- 
Bir'im, circa 300 A.D., is inscribed over the door of an old 
synagogue at Kefr-P.ir'ira, a village in Galilee. Tlie script is 
more firm and finished than anything of an earlier date. It 
may be said that the transition to the 'square' character is 
practically attained in this inscription.* 

' The very first phrase is a mixture of Greek and Aram. hSd n ncjn, 
' Decree of the Council ' ; Gk. Soyfia /SouX^s. 

'lUus.: UO ••- "IM^t'' v:]^T)n\-]'op>r\\ (some letters in the 
original are indistinct, but are here restored ) = ']3 . . . iijiSkS 33t?Dni -up ,ii, 
'This is the tomb and reclining place of Eleazav . . . sons of.' Notice 
the ligatures towards the end ; this common in Palm. 

•Illus.: aj^JjJj-'«]-]y:t.>P01^A:7iy::/:7Y?t.p_pOJT =nn 

.nuTiS [Ski -12 k-dn i'jhd -an -i unap, 'This is the tomb which Kalilfm the 
physician, son of Va'lan, made for hhuself ' (CIS ii. 206'). 

Miius. . (,i^\i/ij^i=3ipo',:>-3inrr[vw:3^oi^)c/ ini=DipD3ci'?B' -.t 

'?Kiv' niDipD S331 nin, ' Let peace be in this place, .and in all the places of 
Israel' (cf. Chwolson, Corp. Inscr. Ileb. 17). 
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One outstanding fact made clear by tliese illustrations 
and comparisons is the gradual process liy wliicli alphabetic 
writing in I'ulestine and adjoining provinces attained its final 
form. The old idea, having its origin in Jewish sentiment, 
that the change of script was introduced at a certain period 
and by one man — Ezra — is quite inconsistent with the 
testimony of inscriptions and papyri. Both Aramaic and 
Greek were earlier moilified towards their final forms than 
Phoenician and Hebrew. The old script was retained, without 
substantial change, much longer in Hebrew than in Aramaic, 
a fact due largely to the conservative spirit of Judaism. The 
transformation, however, overtook Hebrew at last, which was 
forced to surrender to the growing inllnence of the Aramaic in 
Palestine and the Jewish settlements everywhere. 

8. It is pretty certain that many Semitic inscriptions 
were written in Palestine about the Christian era. The 
majority have disappeared, a few have been discovered, and 
others will yet come to light. New discoveries will probably 
confirm tlie conclusion that these writings were iu the dialect 
of the province iu which they were made. In the dark 
Jewisli days immediately before and after the dawu of Chris- 
tianity, the services of the synagogue were difficult to continue, 
and funds were not easily procuied for tlie maintenance of 
the priests and the charities. Appeals were made for gifts to 
the Iloly I'laces. These would be in the Aramaic dialect of 
the locality. The mosaics, for example, of the Galilaean 
synagogues at Kefr Kenna (Cana) and Sefuriye (Sephoris), 
are in"(Jalilaean Aramaic.^ It would be surprising if no 
similar inscriptions were found in Judaean. It is interesting 
to add that quite recently a mosaic has been found at Ain 
Duk, near Jericho, written in characters of tlie square-cursive 
type and in the Judaean Aramaic.^ In tliis inscription the 
synagogue is calleil tlie 'Holy I'lace.' This reminds us of 
Philf)'s statement that the Essenes called the synagogues 

' Kor iletiiils, viilc Mil/.liarsUi, Eji/icnieriifiir Semilischc KpigmjMk, i. 

' Tliis iiiosiiir was iineavtlic.l by a chance Turkish shell during the war. 
It was |ilioto<;raiili«.l and sent to the VrencU Aejuhmie des Inscription!! ct 
J!,/li-i-Lrtliex. It was examined !\\u\ its inscription translated l>y the 
vetcr.TU Oricnliilist ricrnionl (i.inncau. 
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' Holy Places.' ^ Now, from other sources, we know that the 
Essenes dwelt in these regions round the Jordan and the 
Dead Sea. This sect does not appear to have exercised 
much influence after the Christian era. This, however, is not 
a very safe clue to the date of the mosaic. Even if the term 
' Holy Place ' can be traced to an Essene source, it may Jiave 
survived through other Judaeo-Christian societies, such as the 
Nazarenes or Gibeonites. The date may be tentatively given 
as about the same as that of the Kefr-Bir'im inscription, that 
is, circa ii— iii cent. A.D. 

' Cf. Philo, Quod omnis 2>fobiis liber sit, § 12 (of the Essenes) : ft's Itpoh 
a<piKifoi'/i€vot T6irovs ot Ka.\ovvTai auvayujyat. 



VIII 

ARAMAIC: 

ALPHABET— PRONUNCIATION- 
VOCABULARY— ABBREVIATION 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Riiljjects introduced in this section are very obscure, 
and nothing like certainty can be attained. The points 
eniijliasized liave been carefully selected, and lines of investi- 
gation have been opened along which better results may yet 
be found. To trace the evolution of the Semitic alphabet, 
and the production of varying scripts, has not only an 
antifiuarian interest, but is of value in tlie attempt to exhibit 
tlie language of a people at a specific period. The suggested 
symbolic nse of certain signs in early inscriptions is novel 
and tentative. The subject of the pronunciation of the 
Semitic dialects is usually regarded as hopeless, but a few 
clues exist and these are considered and illustrated in their 
proper place. The question of vocalization comes up again 
when the Targums are under discussion. The extent of the 
Semitic vocabulary cannot be fully ascertained, owing to 
the paucity of suitable data. But the discovery of inscrip- 
tions and papyri has greatly aided this research. A few 
pages are devoted to tlie subject of Semitic abbreviations. 
That there was sonic system of shorthand writing is prob- 
alile. r>iit it is often difficult to decide whether the 
shortening of a word is due to deliberate abbreviation, or to 

a native and normal scriptio dnfcctiva. 

;o6 
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ITS ORIGIN 

The Aramaic alphabet was not derived from Babylonia 
Inscriptions in Semitic character on soine Babylonian ant 
Assyrian weights and contract tablets show tliat the alphabel 
was known in Babylonia. But as these inscriptions are ii 
the Aramaic language, it is probable that the Semitic char- 
acter was introduced into Babylonia by the Aramaeans. II 
can be shown with tolerable certainty that the inventon 
of the alphabet spoke a Semitic language, but wlietbei 
Phoenician, Aramaic, or some other, cannot at present bt 
settled.^ The evidence availalde, however, points to the 
Aramaeans as the authors of the Semitic alphabet wliicl 
rapidly took possession of tlie East, and of Egypt after th( 
age of hieroglyphs. The age when the Aramaic scrip 
became general can be shown approximately from th( 
inscriptions. 

The two inscriptions — the Moabite Stone and that o 

I'anammu, king of Yadi — are suggestive in this connexion 

(1) Both can be dated with certainty; the former belong 

to the early half of the ninth century B.C., and the latter t 

the beginning of the eighth century B.C. The style of th 

Moabite inscription suggests the existence of something lik 

a historical literature, hence, by implication, the script wa 

not at this period quite new. (2) They are in differeii 

dialects, or different forms of the same language. Th 

Moabite inscription may be described as Hebrew, and th 

Yadi inscription as Aramaic, though of a peculiar type.^ ] 

may be added that the Siloaui inscription (circa time ( 

Isaiah), the oldest type of Israelitish writing, is in a charact( 

similar to the Moabite Stone.^ The alphabet type in eac 

case is that commonly known as ' old Phoenician.' Tl 

' Vide IAtUl>ar.ski, Hairdbnch der Horilsanilischcn Epicimphilc. 
" Vide Miiller, Die altscmilisrhen Inschiifl.cn von Scndschirli. 
' Vide Driver, Notes on the Ueb. Text of tlie BIcs. of Samuel. 
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language of the Moabite Stone has features which are 
peculiar to Hebrew, and the vocabulary is almost identical. 
There are a few forms which point to Aramaic, and suggest 
that Aramaeans began to press on the Israelites in the region 
of Dibon and around the Arnon iu Moab.i (3) They are 
widely separated geographically — the former is in Moab, on 
tlie site (jf the ancient Dibon, east of the Dead Sea, and the 
latter is in the extreme north of Syria. A similar language 
therefore was known over a wide area. It is reasonable to 
conclude that the regions lying between these points, in- 
cluding the whole of modern Talestine and Syria, were 
familiar with this common tongue. (4) The letter-forms in 
these inscriptions are practically identical, and for the present 
may be called ' riu.eniciau.' This identity of letter-shapes 
strongly suggests that the alphabet was comparatively new. 
Had the type of writing been ancient, it is almost certain 
that the clinractcrs locally would have diverged far more 
widely. Tlierc are several facts which point to the original 
likeness of Canaanitish and Aramaic: (a) Tliese languages 
have the same modification of the Arabic alphabet. (&) The 
most ancient type of Aramaic is that which approaches the 
Canaanitish most nearly, (c) An Aramaic term occurs iu 
one of the oldest Canaanite inscriptions (ntTNn, CIS i. 5 ; the 
script of this inscr. resembles that of the Zenj. Aram.). 
{d) Aramaisms appear in some of the oldest Canaanite 
writings (hh', Judg. 5" ; 'm'hnn, Is. o8^^). The data suggest 
that the two communities migrated at the same time, that 
they had a common linguistic stock, that they developed 
dilVerent types of script — PJioeniciau and Aramaic — and that 
afterwards they borrowed certain words from each otliei-. 

Reference has been made to the I'hoenician and the 
Aramaic series of scripts. It is possible to mark a difference, 
but no series is cpiite consistent. If Samaritan be taken as 
preserving the main features of old Hebrew it will be found 
• The AianiaeaTi.x were in early coiit.act with lUirerent dialects, .ami this 
tended to add foreign elenient.s to their language. In one direction were 
the Hittites, and in another the Mitanni, both powerful kingiloins with 
native and peculiar dialects, 
the Euphrates Amm-ru, and 
GesMthtc Israels, 51-54. 



The Assyrian.? called the tribes East of 
those West Aramu, etc. Cf. Winckler, 
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that in some letters the Phoenician series agrees, and in some 
letters the Aramaic series agrees. 0;i the whole the Phoe- 
nician series was more archaic, and the Aramaic more inclined 
to the cursive. The Phoenician series, from the Moabite Stone 
(ix cent. B.C.) to the Tabnith sarcophagus (iii cent. B.C.), 
reveals no essential transformations. The Aramaic series, from 
the Zenjirli-Hadad (viii cent. B.C.) to the Palmyrene (i cent. 
B.C., sg-.), reveals a slight yet growing tendency to modification. 
The final ' square ' character was developed from the Aramaic 
series.^ 



II 



THE TYPE 

Originally Hebrew was similar in letter-forms to Sa- 
maritan, and both resembled Phoenician. Thus it was the 
Hebrews, and not the Samaritans, who changed their alphabetic 
characters. The Samaritans retained the older Semitic forms, 
while the Hebrews adopted the so-called ' Babylonian ' type. 
This change of handwriting began during the Exile, and was 
encouraged after the return, perhaps by Ezra. That the 
letters and general character of the Aramaic language entered 
upon a period of change from the time of Ezra is proved by 
all the literary remains. In the fifth century B.C., as shown 
by the Egyptian Papyri, the writing had advanced from the 
rectangular form on the stone inscriptions towards the later 
square character. The tendency of the writing was decidedly 
towards a more cursive or freehand, rather than the rigid 
lapidary type. Curved lines already appear in these papyri, 
which are absent from the older monuments. Distinctive 

' The following selection of letters will illustrate : 

I'lioen. Aram. Mod. Square. 

A, ~I -, 

H 1 > 

B h n 

t ^ n 

14 
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final letters had not yet found permanency .1 The matres 
Icciionis aie sometiines^ omitted in the papyri, as in the later 
Targiims. The insertion of the matres Icdionis appears to 
have been a matter of some indifference all through the history 
of Aramaic literature. These papyri show that the distinc- 
tion between 1 and •> was already clearly marked, and we can- 
not suppose that the distinction was afterwards obliterated.^ 

There is no reference to the form of the letters in any of 
the ancient data. The passage in Ezelciel respecting the Tav , 
or mark does not help us to understand the form of this 
letter, even if a letter be meant.' The verb nin means to 
mark, write, sign, and does not appear in inscriptions or 
papyri. The phrase concerning David is doubtful : -fij; m'l 
nin!)!, ■ and he made marks on the doors.' The common 
translation is ' scrabbled,' which is probably most appropriate 
if tlie verb be retained.* The word is found as a noun in 
Job, 'in, and means ' my (written) mark,' that is, ' my 

' Those seem first to l>econie distinct in the Nabiitfienn inscriptions, 
1-100 A. l>. Cf . Eating's Table of Characters, col. 5, at end of Niildcke, 
Syriitc Grammar. 

' Dalnian (Worfn, pp. 5-6) Ba3'S that vav and i/od were both represented 
liy a long perpendicnlar stroke, and that yotl with its hook was really 
longer than vav. This statement is disproved by the Tables of Euting 
{loc. cit.). There is an interesting, though perple.xing, reference to yod in 
the Assnan Papyri (K. 4, 5. KiV/e Ed. note, p. 48). The text appears to 
read : itdik Kipn nn-jc jd-d .it Sp n':e iv, ' a yod I have tattooed on Ids 
riglit li.and, the writing being tattooed in Aramaic' It is to be noticed : 
(a) The Jewish writing in Egypt was alphabetic, not liieroglypliic ; (6) it 
was called 'Aramaic,' not nni.T pu-S ; (c) one letter was called 'yod.' We 
may infer that at this early period the .'Vranialc alphabet already attained 
the general characteiistics with which we become acquainted later. That 
yod was not always the smallest letter in the Aramaic dialects, nor always 
the smallest in different scripts of the same dialect, Is quite evident. Its 
form in some of the Nabataean scripts (e.g. El-Ifejra, CIS ii. 200) is written 
in plena and is unnsual. It has two parts — its main down-stroke and its dis- 
tingnishing head-stroke. The apex or crescent-like line formed two horns, 
and (by the gradual crumpling up of the tail) finally became the character- 
istic expression of the letter (cf. illns. p. 230). Is there any connexion be- 
tween the proverbial reference to the •n' and the ppi and the original of this 
one letter ? Did the two Kipara become the one Wro ? Is this whj' Luke 
(16") mentions the Ktpola only, and Matthew (5") the Wra only (possibly)? 
In the latter Gospel fi iiia. Kcpala may be a later editor's harmonizing gloss. 

' Ezck. 9* : D'cjNn ninsn-'^y in n'ln.ii, ' and thou shalt mark a mark (? cross) 
upon the foreheads of the men.' 

* 1 S. 21" : M.any scholars jsrefer qm, ' and he drummed,' ' slammed.' 
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signature," my attestation.' 1 Jerome, referring to the passa 

™Xtr'f ""f { ''"' ''' ^"^ evLnce f'o 
Stm i! ? ' ^°"" "^ '^' ^'"' ^"- "'«'•* -«« "-t of a cro, 

roim ot lav was a cross.^ 



Ill 
LETTERS AS SYMBOLS 

The making of a X as a substitute for a name dates fro. 
very early .mes. At the Council of Chalcedon some o ft 
bishops, unable to write their names, put the sign of the Cro* 
on the decretal docun.ents. In the apocalyptic literature 
mark appears to represent a name, either on the hand or tL 
orehead. According to the Targumof Jonathan ben Uzzie 
the mark g.ven to Cain was from the great and sacred nam, 
probably one of the letters of the word n,nv* Som 
ralmudists say that the sign was the letter Tav (ol 
Hebrew = X) marked on his forehead. This is quite unlikeh 
inasmuch as the original text should be rendered ■ ' The Lo,' 
appointed to Cain a token.' That is, Cain had some assuranc 
that he should not die by the hand of another" The use c 
letters for names and numbers need not be considered her. 
but would require discussion in any attempt to explain th 
cryptic reference in the Apocalypse to r^ Svof^a rov Ovpi'ov 
rov aptOfxav tov hvSfiaro^ ainov.^ 

The symbolic and mystical use of letters is possibl 
• Job .31» : .,r,n, ' Lo, I pledge n.yself.' or ' Behold, here is ,ny bond.'' 

+ ,'^^'"'°"°"">™'^"''--«f°""-l= X (Moab.St.,SiIoa„.i„scrip., 
t (CIS .. 5) ; J* (CIS .. 106, et al.) ; Y j (CIL viii. 793 , CIS i 149, , 
son.e Aran,, inscrip. the forn, is / (Zenjirii : mrab); this, too is the for. 
on some Hasmonaean coins. ' '"'^' 

' Apoc. 13"- •' 20<, cf. 14' 22*. 

'Gen. 4": in early Heb. the characters would be ^-rsfff T. 
.n.tial yod could be written for the sacred name is probable I H.i m 
exp anafon of the reference to yod in the As.nan pij" (K 4 ' 5)' "' 

1 lie Heb. is : mn paS .lin- Dto-i So T VY . ir„i la 

;.Apoc .3". T.Ji;.f ,:it.r^^s^S"rf;„„zr;.:Ln;: 

earliest I'hoen. inscrip. Various signs are used for numbers 
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found ill some iuscriptious in Aramaic dating from tlje 
earliest Christian times. Attention has been called to the 
presence of a X at the beginning and end of a line of a 
Palmyrene votive inscription circa 135 a.d.* This is quite 
unique, and some scholars have seen in the use of the X a 
veiled symbol of the Christian community, by one who 
though still heathen was turning towards the new religion. 
It is suggestive that anciently the faithful were marked with 
a Tan (i.e. X, vide supra) ; with a deeper meaning the same 
sign liecame the mark of Christians. If there is here a hint of 
Him who is 'the Last,' it would not be surprising it there were 
also a bint of Him who is ' the First.' Is there such a hint ? 
In some Palmyrene inscriptions there is found a curious 
sign 0-, which seems to have no connexion with the text. 
It has generally been regarded as a punctuation mark, often 
as a fuU-.stop. It is, however, sometimes found where we 
should not expect a full-stop.^ It is found most frequently 
at the end of the line which gives the date of the inscription.' 
In some instances it is found at the end of lines referring to 
number and time.* But most suggestive of all it is found 
both at the beginning and end of a line, precisely as X is 
found in the inscription mentioned above.'' Now just as X is 
the sign of Tau in old Hebrew, so » is the sign of Aleph in 
some Aramaic-Nabataean inscriptions.' Is it possible to see 
in this sign in the Palmyrene inscriptions a veiled suggestion 
of one who heard of Him who is both Aleph and Tau, to A 
Kol TO il of the Apocalypse ? 

' Vog. 7G'. This inscription is a cuiions mixture : it sounds 
Jewish ; it is on a I'alnij-rene altar, and tlie cross suggests some 
Christian influence. The X, of cour.se, may be mere ornamentation. 
Cf. + XPIS + TOS NIKA + . fr<"" the Hanran (Wadd. 2253). 

° E.g. •^ |i.nn-»s'i «t\v piiDy .i p 

• Six pillars and their beams o and their coverings ' (Vog. 8*- "). 

' Vide Vog. 3' 7' 17' 22« 73' ; cf. Nbldeke, Zcitschrifl fiir Assyriologie, 
1894, pp. 204-267. 

* E.g. Vog. 8* 93*. 

»Vog. 17'. The line is: o- /VJJJ— P > o, '5CG.' Here ag.ain the 
sign may be merely a bit of literary embellishment. 

• This is the form of Aleph found on some of the El-I/ejra, Petra, 
Ifanraii and Sinnitic inscriptions. 
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NABATAEAN 'CURSIVE' STYLE 

Tlie type of writing found in the earliest Hebrew and 
Targum MSS can aid us but little in our research. In the 
first century a.d. the Scriptures existed for the Jews in a 
character which they call 'Assyrian' or -square' writing.^ 
We have no sufficient data for proviug definitely what this 
' Assyrian ' writing was like iit the end of the first century 
B.C. The Aramaic square chaiacter seems to have come into 
use somewhat later. It was apparently employed about the 
beginning of the second century a.d. in MSS of the Old 
Testament. The old Hebrew character was used as late as 
tlie Hasmonaean dynasty, as the inscriptions on coins prove.^ 
An Aramaic panel found in Egypt, with the old type of 
writing, dates from the second century A.P.' The literature 
which covers the period we are con.si«Ieriug is the Aramaic of 
the Nabataean inscriptions (down to 100 A.D.), the Palmyreue 
inscriptions (down to 300 a.d.), and tlie Siuaitic inscriptions 
(first and second centuries a.d.). Probably the best general 
type of writing to represent the Aramaic of 100 B.c.-lOO a.d. 
is that which Euting calls ' uabataisch,' compared with the 
kindred ' palmyren.' * In support of this statement we have 
the chronological, historical and geographical positions and 
relations of the Nabataeans, and the further important fact 
that Nabataean and Palmyrene agree in most essential 
features with the Aramaic of Ezra and Daniel. A careful 
examination of the Tables of the Syriac written characters by 
Euting leads to the conclusion that the Aramaic alphabet at 
the beginning of the first century A.D. was passing through a 
transition period. That is, the type was slightly changing 
from the old Hebrew to the later Palmyrene.^ Hence several 

' 'TBiK 3515 or !;?■)!? 3of ■ Assyrian ' probably simply means that this 
type was used by the N.E. Syrians. 

' On coins struck as late as 66-70 ami 132-135 A.D. 

' This panel is in the collection of Theodor Graf, Vienna. There are 
only six letters on it. 

* For an account of Nabataean inscriptions and coins, vide Euting, Nab. 
Inschr. aus Arabim ■ Noldeke, fSem. Sprachen ; De I.uynes, Rev. Numism. 

' Cf. Euting in Chwolson's Corpus Inscr. Hcb. 
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letters were written in somewhat difTerent ways. The 
Nabataean appears on the whole the most 'cursive' style, 
and tliis may suggest the type employed in ordinary 
correspondence.* 

5.— PRON UNCI ATION 
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INITIAL DIFFICULTY 

There is no certainty respecting the pronunciation of the 
alphabet. This is true of both the consonant and vowel 
sounds. The pronunciation of Aramaic letters preserved in 
Greek translations does not always represent the vocalization 
in Palestine in the first century a.d. There is a rather 
remarkable passage in the Gospel of Thomas about Jesus 
entering the school of Zacchaeus: KaOlaavrot Be avTo<: rov 
oioa^ai, ypafifiara tw 'Iijtrov, ijp^aro to irpSsTo<; arotyelov to 
AXeO' o Sk 'Irj(Tov<; \eyei to Sevrepov aroixftov, fi-rred, yxifieX. 
Kid el-rrev ain^ iravTa to, aToi'xeta eta? TeKov<i? The forms 
Hired and yicifieX represent rr-a and ha^i. It would thus appear 
that Jesus gave a pronunciation different from that which was 
commonly -taught in the later schools. The Greek forms 
suggest tiiat the pronunciation of 3 partook of the sound of 
two of its interchangeable labials, o and b, and that 3 com- 
bined the sound of one of its interchangeable letters, n.' The 
permutation of letters was much commoner among Orientals 
than Westerns. 

Unfortunately the shorter (and apparently imperfect) 
Syriac version of the Gospel of Thovias does not help us. It 
gives a corresponding passage, but the orthography of the 

' Sonic of tlie Nabataean letters inif;lit easily develop into the now 
common Heb. square cli.aractei', or into the Ncsturian Syriac. E.g. \ =i 
or ^ ; I =1 or I . ^ = or 4? ; L, =V or _^ ; J =B or J ; *^=nor n; 
J^ =n or ^. 

' Codex Ajiocryplms, Novi Tcstnmenti, collectus, etc. A. Fabvicio, 
Hamburg!, 1719-1743. Evnng. In/antiae, vi. 

• For examiile cf. lena and k'id (Jndg. 3" and Ezek. 39") ; Sna and Sn9 
(Gen. 4", Ileb. and Targ.). Also '>3i and ^dd (Ex. 28" and Uan. 6='). 
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letters named is that which became usual.* A comparison of 
the vocalized Syriac alphabet and the Hebrew Massoretic 
alphabet, will suggest certain modifications of the vowel 
sounds.* It is to be presumed that the Aramaic of Palestine 
was nearer in sound to the early Syriac than to the pointed 
Hebrew. It is probable that the Arabic preserves the sound 
of some letters better than either Hebrew or Syriac. The 
original pronunciation of n is hopelessly lost ; it probably 
represents a sound which we have no means of expressing. 
No wonder it became otiose in Some words which required it 
etymological ly. Anciently this letter had variant pronuncia- 
tions, as is evident from the Arabic use of two forms.* At 
first it was the harshest of the gutturals, but gradually 
assumed a softer sound, until it was little more than a 
' breathing,' and finally negligible in pronunciation.* The 
letter f\ had two sounds in Hebrew, and apparently in Syriac, 

corresponding to tt and <f), but in Arabic ■ i consistently 

represents/ ( = <f>). The Aramaic was perhaps similar to the 
Arabic' 

' The p.nssage is as follows : •^]o .^21^ (Scl ."Ijg^.CP ■ ■ \ }lo]o 
_L^ •^]o .A I «•> ^]j) ];t^rr, >oa^ v^imolo .\JCl-a_. 

«A^ Aq| ^ , »-)^ 'And the Scribe said to Him, Say Alepli, and Jesus 
said it ; and again the Scribe desired that He should say Beth ; but Jesus 
said to him. Tell Me first what is Alepli, and then I will tell thee aliout 
Beth.' 

' Vide Noldeke, Si/r. Gram., pp. 3-4. It may be remarked here that 
the Syriac vowel Xekofo represents omicron, but is usually transliterated by 

alpha, e.^. ^j(, 'ASifi; (Zfio, Mip0a; (jQiQiO, Mo/twcas; \L\ \)^, 

^9 

Map&K affi. This suggests that the better pronunciation of ]A ^ . » ct 

is Peshilta (not Peshitio), as by the E. Syrians ; cf. Nestle, Syr. Gram., 
pp. 9-10. 

' Thus : ^=AA, and ^=kh. 

* The transliteration of nmSpn, 'AKeXSa^nd (Acts I"), is suggestive, the 
Aram, n is represented by the S2yiritus asper ; cf. n-pm, 'Efexlos, n is repre- 
sented by the spiritus lenis. 

' The word 'E^^ofld (Mk. 7") will illustrate. The regular Aram, form 
would be nncntj (Ithpa. imper.). The n becomes absorbed in >), hence nnsx, 
but 1 is sounded by ip, and n is otiose. Moreover, movable sheva has the 
sound of a, as in itp^is, ra^affo or rap^aBS. ; 'ini?3»', ^apaxSavl. Hence 'E<p(pQ.ed. 
seems to be the correct pronunciation of (n)p?(n)i<. 
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II 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER tANGUAGES 

Words whose pronunciation is suggested by their form in 
other languages. For illustration a selection of words from 
the Nabataean and Palmyreue inscriptions will be interesting. 
The Greek form of many of the proper names is known. 
Here allowance must be made for the characteristic Greek 
terminations.! The Syriac form of other words is known, the 
only difference often being the frequent addition of the Syriac 
Ahf status envphaticus? Arabic sometimes lends its aid by 
supplying vocalized equivalent terms.' 

The inscriptions are particularly interesting in this 
connexion, inasmuch as many of the Palmyrene are bilingual, 
tliat is, the Palmyreue inscriptions are often followed by a 
Greek version. The Greek does not always represent the 
exact pronunciation of the transliterated words, but affords 
a clue to tiie original vocalization. These bilingiial writings 
sliow that the vowel-letters had slightly different sounds in 
difTorent positions and in different words, and no consistent 
rule can be adequately fixed.* 

' For instance, i< = as, >;!, ot, ami sometimes los, ti ; 1 = 05; \ = tiv, etc. 
'rims : mJ3, N 8', cf. fidypaToi ; KCOD, N 4', cf. ^dcris j K"\}, V 32", cf. 70^101 ; 
Ki3pn, 1' 24-, cf. SovKri-rapios ; irSo', P 36''-', cf. la/iXtxot ; p'^So, N 5', cf. 
/iaXxIwi' ; D'op], N 66, cf. Ni<ci)7-^! ; nn'S», N 12', cf. fffXt/tafli; ; ITVC, N 12', 
ri. ffoatdo^t 

'For example: aievK, CIS 320 B, cf. i<l^jiJol; pw^jiD, P 16', cf. 

^ .Vn. Vv^. Kmrn, P IS'', cf. ]jala^jai; DipiSo, P 17', cf. 

JOasaNlP ; ft-iBx, P 11', cf. ]-rSi,; w-iBip, N20', cf. |j0(_^j_0. 

' 'I'liiis . icn'?], N V, cf. <U^li^ ; I'Bpn, N 59, cf. ^^(kii!>- i I'-'ia, N 9", cf. 
^L^f ; nmmav, N 5',cf. £ iW Jar ; ins, P 32', cf. Jk«si ! 'n^NO-n, N 7', cf. 

' Final n and ■ in Palm, are diflerently represented in Gk., but probably 
were both pronounced as i; : nSu = (i^i3, ^avkfi (Vogiie, Syr. Centr. 1), cf. 
K^unT='Iopi/3ii)X^ (Vog. ill. 2); nBp = '-!Bij (Constantine : Afr. 1), cf. the 
two forms Kiat (Vog. ib. 28, 29) and nai (Euting, Sin. Inschr. 4) ; Rnio 
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ARAMAIC FORMS IN THE GREEK GOSPELS 

The Greek Gospels supply a nuniljer of words and phrases 
which suggest the pronunciation of their Aramaic originals. 
The Syriac will aid us in this study. At the beginning of the 
Christian era Syriac liad passed far through a transition in 
the matter of its final vowels. It had become usual to omit 
in pronunciation tlie final vowel in very common words. 
This was largely the result of tlie slurring over of words 
and their consequent abbreviation by the mass of people in 
ordinary conversation. The tendency in this direction was 
never so pronounced in Arabic* It is not correct to speak 
of Aramaic as a corruption of Hebrew, but it is correct to 
say that Aramaic pronunciation degenerated from the first 
century B.C., a fact particularly apparent in the vulgarizing 
of vowel-sounds. These sounds, however, were retained to a 
later period in the more refined speech. The Kershuni, 
whose language was a mixture of. Syriac and Arabic, and who 
retained the Syriac books in their religious services, were 
known to sound these vowels in their more solemn and 
deliberate utterances.^ It is not always observed that 1 and < 

(Chagiga, 77'') and 'niD (Palni. Vog., ib. 13 ; Nab. CIS ii. 158) ; K^<ti (Vog. 
ib. 3) and ■ais' (CIS ii. 215). Probably the a-sonnd was retained in the 
St. emp., e.g. ndSd (CIS ii. 199). Final 1 is usually pronounced as w ; laSn 
(CIS ii. 218), MUlilcu, cf. the form MoMxns (Miiller, Geogr. Gr. Miv. i. 
272) ; cf. nov (CIS ii. 221),''0/3oi5os, and unn (16.), 'A/JeijSos. The letter y 
is generally silent, i.e. absorbed in the previous vowel. In nnjnny, the 
medial V=y, 'ArepyaTis (Vog. ib. 3), but this is quite exceptional. 

' The final yud and vav in verbs were often not sounded in Syriac, e.jr. 

■ ■ ..Vi|-».iimr; o-}iD\=emar. No doubt the original pronunciation was 
eiiiari and emai'U. The final vowel sounds are more consistently retained 
in Arabic, as ^^\=ibnali\ \^ = dalwo. So, too, the letters which 
became marked with the liwa occidtans were originally sounded, thus 
^^S\-no3h (orig. e^jg); Aj] =at (orig. B)!<) ; h^^bath (orig. A^S, 

the fern, of '^ ; cf. Heb. nj, originally the form ^p, the fern, of 13). 

' ' Only when they were posting tlirougli, then, I confess, for celerity 
sake, they leave out many letters' (Christianus Ravius, Orient. Gram., p. 
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should retain their vowel-soimd, especially at the end of 
syllables, and not be prououuced as v or /, as the former 

often is. In Syriac n . \ . is galliu (not galliv) ; ^jJO* 

is saudi (not savdi). So in Hebrew V3N is properly abiu 
(not ahiv) ; VsiiD, malkm (not mallciv)} Aramaic was origin- 
ally tlic same, 1""!^', shariu (not shariv), Vt ; ziu (not zivy 

Among the transliterated Aramaic terms in the Greek 
Testament, bearing on the original pronunciation, the following 
may be mentioned : 

TaXidu, Kovfi (or Kovfii). The correct grammatical form 
is Kovfii {i.e. 'pip, imper. 2 sing. fern.). But, as stated above, 
the final vowel in such cases had become otiose, and the 
vernacular pronunciation would be icovfi (mp, in form imper. 
2 sing. mas.). That the original written form was "Dip Nn^btJ 
is supported by the Syriac f A . V ^ . . V^n n, which vocalizing 

suggests tliat the Ihial yiid was not sounded. The Greek 
variants may have arisen in tlie following way. The reading 
Kovfi was based on MSS which preserved the native pro- 
nunciation, and the reading Kovfii was based on MSS which 
followed the Aramaic spelling.' In the case of 'Pa30i and 
'Pa3/3ovvL the Greek MSS perhaps preserve both the Aramaic 
spelling and pronunciation, inasmuch as terms of personal 
address were not so likely to lose their final vowels in 
pronunciation.* 

'A3/3a is another term to be noted in this connexion. 
This form exactly represents Dhe Aramaic xaN, and the Syriac 

134). The language of these people, which is really Arabic in Syriac 

characters, is still called in Arabic J^^^, ' Kar.shuni' (cf. Duval, TraiU 
dc Gi-rrvi. St/i: 13). 

' Vide Noldeke, Si/r. Gram., ]>. 27. 

'Cf. iVT (Gen. 11", Heb. and Onk.) with C!U. forni'Po7aO; m.T3K (Ex. 
G=', Ileb. and Onk.), h.tdk (1 Ch. 8') Avith Gk. fmni 'A/3ioi!5. Probably 
simple words like " and n (Dan. 2" 3") were originally pronounced gau 
and rcii. 

' The authorities are ; for kou/i H BCLMN S, et nl. ; for koD/h, ADAH*, 
ct al. 

* It is not certain whether ijod in this word is simply paragogic or 
the personal snili.x. The (Jreek equivalent StSatrKoXe would suggest the 
former ; usage, the latter ; cf. -i? (.John 20™). 
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Xo\, and no doubt retains the original pronunciation. The 
usual absolute form of the word in Aramaic literature was 
the status empliaticiis. This appears from the inscriptions 
and the Targums, but no instance of the absolute form of 
the word is found in Biblical Aramaic or in Aramaic papyri.* 
From other Jewish writings we learn that K3N was some- 
times used in the sense of "3N. This probably arose from 
the indistinct vocalization of the final vowels. There seems 
to have been considerable laxity in the use of the true suffixes 
of this term.* The real distinctions were made plain enough 
by the circumstances, or by the gesture of the speaker. It 
is probable that X3N and "3N were pronounced very much 
alike.' 

Boavr)p'fk<; is perliaps a form which preserves the ver- 
nacular pronunciation. Tliis word was supposed to mean 
viol ^povTf}<!. The latter part of the word might stand for 
HT (cf. Targ. Mic. 5*') ; but this term almost invariably (Job 
37*, a possible exception) signifies agitation, raghig, in the 
sense of anger. The word might even arise from ^E'"i, vvhich 
is a Jewish-Aramaic word meaning flame, lightning, and so 
become associated with thunder ; but this cannot be pressed.* 

' Vide P 12' ; the constr. is in. regularly, N 27' ; Onk. Gen. 17* ; snr.jie. 
In Bibl. Aram. 2k is onlj' found with suffixes. In Aram, papyri are 
found .113N, .J 7 ; doidk, H 6. 

'We lind nan for '3k, Gen. 19'* Onk., Kelhuboth, ii. 6, Ncdnrim, ii. 1 
(cf. nnn for "Hk, Jer. Targ. Gen. 38°") ; kdn for KjnK, Bnba bathra, ix. 3 ; 
Shebnoth, vii. 7. 

" Probably 'A/3^a, 6 varrip (Mk. 14*") represents "att rdn (cf. Syr. 

■ ■ *^ | \^\ ), but the distinction was lost in pronunciation. 

* In Job ff IPT 'J? is rendered 'sp.T,rks' (RV. niarg. 'sons of Hanie'). 
That a word meaning ' lightning ' can come to be used iu the sense of 

'thunder' is indicated by the word PI?, Byr. lO^r), 'lightning' (Dan. 
10"). We find the compouml pl?'.!? (Jos. 19'*), lit. "sons of lightning,' but 
perhaps = • sons of thunder,' i.e. of the storm-god Kininion (cf. Assyr. 
Eamvmn-birku), Barak, called 'thunderbolt' (Cic. Pro Balbo, xv. ; cf. 

'He^os, Hamilear,i. I). The Arabic f^p~ , is the same in meaning as the 

Syr. - » ,.'i to sound aloud, hence to thmidcr. This word is well known 

in the Talnmd, both as verb irj";, to slwtit tmnvltuously, and as .substantive 
*VVt Gcrdusch, noise, storm. Cf. CIS i. 10* ; Zenj. Hadad, 1. 2. 
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It is tempting to look with Jerome to DJ!"!, but it is not easy 
to obtain reges or erges from this term. On the whole, it 
is best to turn to K'J"!, the root idea of which is to viake a 
vehement noise (cf. Ps. 2'), though found with a somewhat 
different meaning in ApJiel (Dan. 6^). 

The former part of the word is still more difficult to 
explain. The quasi-diphthong oa constitutes the problem. 
Dalinan says : ' If Mark really wrote oa, his unfamiliarity 
witli Aramaic wjis the cause.' The suggestion here made is 
tiiiit if Mark really wrote oa, vernacular pronunciation was 
the cause, f It is probaljle that the sJiort vowel sound, slieva, 
iu many words was sounded not as o or a, but as an inexact 
blending or slurring of the two letters. The sound conse- 
quently could best be represented by the juxtaposition of the 
two vowels. For the variants in the sheva sound, compare 
nbh-i, LXX = 'Po(o0ioe, i.a shcva = o (Gen. 10»); n'pm, LXX 
= 'Pafiia, i.e. sheva = « (1 Ch. 2.3"). That sheva in'Ja had a 
broad rt-sonud is suggested liy the LXX transliteration, PIS'^JS, 
BavaijiaKuT ; cf. ipvr\33, Bavaia. For the two sounds of 
final yod, oiii and i or ai, iu '33, compare Bavovi (Ezra 2^"), 
Bavi (Neh. 3"), Bavaia^ (Neh. 8V 



IV 

WORDS IN CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 

Many Semitic words are Graecized in the contemporary 
authors, especially iu the works of Josephus. A study of 
these would indicate in many instances the pronunciation of 
the original term, at least the Greek forms would suggest the 
vocalization of the Hebrew or Aramaic. The words in the 
list below, selected to show the changes in the Greek to 
represent the same vowel sounds in the original, are for the 
greater part found in the Greek New Testament and in 

' For oilier confusions in Uk. tine to the uncertain sounils of the Semitic 
\owels, viJc v^P, foiin.l in LXX as efXn/xl (Num. 13"), BoXo/jt (Jos. 15"), 
SoXul (Juilg. 1>"), eoX^nf (1 Ch. 3=). Josepliua has BoXo/toioi {Ant. xx. i. 1). 
The Coilioes AB have the .-whlitional forms OaX/ial, QoXa/ml, OoXfLtl, and 
most sugfjestive for our puriiose 9oaX/<fi. Cf. the rather strange LXX 
transliteration of Dj;?n-), 'Popod/i. 
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Josephus.^ The forms in the two authorities sometimes 
differ, but on the whole the original pronunciation suggested 
is the same. Allowance must always be made for the 
characteristic Greek terminations. 



GENERAL INFERENCES 

The foregoing illustrations will reveal a tendency in the 
history of language, a tendency due to common usage, by 
which the stronger and harsher sounds become softened in 
pronunciation. This is particularly the case in the Semitic 
languages in the vocalization of the gutturals n and v, which 
in Aramaic and later Hebrew are frequently supplanted by 
N.^ Even the N ceased to have any distinct sound in the 
later pronunciation of the language, and several Hebrew 
words beginning with n were written in Aramaic without 
this letter. But what by aphaeresis was thus lost at tlie 
beginning of a word, was sometimes by euphony added at the 
end.' On the other hand, in some cases a prefixed t« is found 
in words beginning with two consonants, separated only by 
vocal sheva.* This prosthetic n is for the purpose of making 
the pronunciation easier. 

' KTX na, B7|9(rat5<£ ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 18. 2. 1 ; B.J. 2. 9. 1. 
nSfino, Madoi/iriiXa, LXX. ib. 

(noc, T^afiipeta ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 8. 12. 5, 13. 2. 3. 
'vi-a, repye<rrii'6s ; cf. Josepli. Ant. 1. 6. 2 ; Origan, 0pp. iv. p. 140. 
I'lip, KeSpiiv ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 8. 1. 5, KeSpSiv ; B.J. 5. 4. 2. 
KnoB, ndirxo; of. Joseph. Ant. 5. 1. 4, ^diTKo. ; B.J. 2. 1. S. 
P'-K, 'pnx, Npns, XaSSovKiuos ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 13. 5. 9; Eruhin, 18°. 
Kin ]□, MIkko («}.?, Targ. Eccl. 12") ; cf. Joseph. Ant. B. 1. 4, ^ iidwa. 
Knae-, Zd^jSara ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 12. 6. 2; B.J. 2. 17. 10; dr. Vit. 32; 

1 Mac. 2". 
apy, 'laKiip ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 1. 18. 1, 'liicw/Sos. ' 

imiD, SouSdpiov ; cf. Lat. sndrium \ vide Pollux, On. 7. 71. 
' Cf. Heb. Hithpael : Vopnn, and Aram. Ittaphal : SopnK. 
' E.g. Heb. nnn ; Aram, nn or Kin. 

* Tlius : Heb. nj9, bush, Aram. KjpK (Onk. Ex. 3'- ', Dt. 33'") ; Heb. »ni, 
and later \tn]H (cf. e.g. Ex. 6' and Job 31"). Cf. K?<3-jts (Dan. 5"), and ?n? (by 
transposition, Dan. 6"). In Targ. the two forms are found kjut and xnaa-iK 
(Targ. Jerus.). The latter is the same as Syr. (Ch. Pales.) (AiiCLDJ 
(vide Scliwally, Idioticon d. Chris. Pales., p. 89). 
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In general it must be concluded that the accentuation 
of the Palestinian Aramaic was the same as the Biblical 
Aramaic, the Nabataean, the Syriac, and as understood by 
the first Targumists. The same has been assumed for the 
Tahnudic Aramaic. There is no necessity whatever for 
seeking any other accentuation for the Palestinian Aramaic. 
There is a strong presumption that it was essentially the 
same as the Aramaic of Babylonia, whence it was in some 
sense derived.' At any rate, there are no possible data 
available for introducing and establishing a new set of 
accentual principles. No doubt with the progress of the 
language w^estward there was a shifting of the accent, which 
however, did not materially change the vocalization. 

C— VOCABULARY 



GENERAL SCOPE 

In the absence of a full literature dating from the period 
under discussion it is impossible to fix the extent of the 
vocabulary. There may have been provincialisms which 
have left no trace in literature, but which constituted a 
considerable element in the vernacular of the people, especially 
of the peasantry. The question of dialect enters into the 
problem, inasmuch as the Aramaic of northern Palestine 
diirercd in several respects from the speech of Judaea. More- 
over, some words and phrases which were common in the 
language in the first century A.D. may have become obsolete, 
either by the natural transformation of speech or by contact 
with other tongues, especially Greek. It may be said at once 
that the Aramaic vocabulary was as wide as that of Hebrew. 

' It will Ije shown in tlie section on 'Targ\inis' tlmt the Babylonian 
text nnileiwent considerable revision. The more literal and better 
accentuated text was cultivated at Nehardea. This type of text was also 
preserved at Yemen, and the Yemen MSS of Onkelos constitute one of the 
best guides to the vocalization of this Targuni. Since the Onk. Targ. 
euiI)odics the tradition of the language at the beginning of the Christian 
era, it is to some extent a guide to the vocalization of the literary speech 
during the period i cent. n.C.-i cent. A.n. 
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Compared with Greek, for instance, Aramaic grammatical 
constructions are included in fewer syntactical principles, and 
consequently the expression of ideas is limited to a smaller 
vocabulary. The LXX unnecessarily introduced many words 
to represent the same Hebrew term. In the Hebrew Psalter 
there are 2527 verses, but all the different words employed 
are contained in 564 verses. Though the Aramaic vocabulary 
was limited, yet it readily expressed all the ideas of the age 
and people. 

The wealth of a people's vocabulary must be judged by 
its ability to express any idea that came into the field of 
tliought and action of that people in their own age, and 
locality. Judged by this standard the Semitic language as a 
whole was adequate and in many respects abundant. It is 
manifestly unfair to estimate the character of the Palestinian 
language by the requirements of modern advancement. The 
number of its words and the form of its constructions, on the 
one hand, and the lack of particles and abstract nominal 
types, on the other, are safe criteria of its vocabulary and 
wealth only when considered in relation to its time and place. 
The real extent of a language is to be calculated ' by its 
capacity for calliug into existence words and forms sufficiently 
numerous for the intuitions, representations, ideas and co)i- 
ceptions withiu wliich the minds of the people moved and 
acted.' The Jewish language of Palestine was not in one 
sense copious, but it was capable of wonderful manipulation, 
and could readily be made to express the purest prose and the 
loftiest poetry. Often there is a plethora of terms for the 
same idea, whicli gives picturesqueuess to the language.' 



II 



CHARACTER OF SOURCES 

The sources of the vocabulai-y are in several respects 
limited. The Biblical Aramaic is the fullest, considered 

' E.g. Heb. has 24 words for brealdng a laiv ; 20 for uttering .sounds ; 
18 for breaking in pieces; 14 for seeking; 9 for trusting in Yahveh j 9 for 
dying ; 8 for darkness. 
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as general literature. But this writing is special in its 
subject-matter, and does not represent the ordinary lite and 
habits of the people. Moreover, the scene is for the greater 
part laid in Babylonia, and not in Palestine. Yet the 
Biblical Aramaic must be regarded as the best single source 
for recovering the general vocabulary. The Aramaic papyri 
constitute an important asset, but they are restricted in range ; 
in point of time and place they are not a sufficient guide to 
tlie vocabulary of Palestine in the first century A.D. They 
deal too exclusively for our purpose with legal and domestic 
contracts ; it is difficult to distinguish the technical from the 
vernacular in sucli documents. Yet these papyri make their 
contribution to our study. The Aramaic inscriptions, especi- 
ally those dating from 100 B.C. to 100 A.D., ought to aff'ord 
material aid. Unfortunately, however, they consist largely of 
proper names. About one half of the total words given in 
Cook's Glonsary of Aramaic Inscriptions are proper names.i 
It is impossible to discover whether many of the terms, whicli 
are found only in these inscriptions, were common in the 
ordinary speech of the peoi>le. 



HI 
LINE OF DISCOVERY 

The vocabulary must be sought in the available sources, 
and the method of research must proceed along certain hues. 

1 A word common to the Semitic languages has consider- 
able claim to be admitted.^ A word, for example, found 
frequently in Hebrew, in Arabic, in Aramaic and Syria, also 
in Jewish apocalyptic literature and the Targums, may with 

> In the Appendix out of a total of 59 words, 43 are proper names. 
2 Tlie following are examples of common words in Semitic : 



Ileb. 

D'D 
CD) 



Arab. 

u 



Aram. 

Sy3 



Khp 



Syr. 

].V) 

] ■ -^J 

Ik) 
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much confidence be accepted.^ A word common to the 
Egyptian Aramaic and tlie Nabataean and Palmyreue iuscriji- 
tions may be regarded as part of the general vocabulary. It 
is, of course, always possible that a word found in one source 
only, may have been common in the speech of the time. 
Indeed, we may well believe that many terms were employed 
in the language of the age which found no permanent record. 

2. A phrase or idiom common to the Semitic languages 
was probably part of the Palestinian speech. The pictorial 
character of eastern languages is well known. So much was 
expressed by figure, epigram and gesture. All languages 
have their stock of proverbs, which, liowever, do not materi- 
ally aff'ect the character of the national speech. Some phrases 
appear to have been common in the Semitic dialects.^ The 
question of idiom belongs ratlier to syntax than to A-^ocabu- 
lary, but in its measure does affect the form of words. In 
the use of idioms certain particles are employed which give 
a general colour to the speech. Sometimes they are so per- 
sistent that they appear in translation. 

3. A word of frequent occurrence in the pre-Christian 
and also in the post-Christian Aramaic, almost certainly 
obtained all through the intervening period. This is an 
important principle, inasmuch as we have very little literature 
dating specifically from the first century a.d. But we have 
the earlier Aramaic inscriptions from Tema, the Egyptian 
Aramaic papyri, and the Biblical Aramaic. On the other 

' Tlie word mn, e.g., is Heb., Arab. *.rs-, Aram, and Syr. It is found 

in En. 6, in Nab. inscript. and in Targ. This, we may conclude, is the 
Aram, equivalent to the Gk. dvci^vMi (I^k. 21'), avidefia (I Cor. 12", 
Acts23'*c<rti.). 

^ The folloAving Avill illustrate the type of phrases referred to : 

Heb. Arab. Aram. Syr. 

3^ 310 ,_,) ^_Jk (X)3^ 30 ]iA .li^ 

diVe'';. i, A^1U\ »... °'"='^ I"'' ] Vl\ « n ^^1 

Cf. Mk. 5", Lk. 7'*' 8*', where perhap.s Inriyu is best represented by Sm, 
and iropf i}ai by iS.i. The following Arab proverb : ^ ,ji^ J,\) ., ,,r^l, 

■more unjust than a judge of Sodom,' was probably familiar to Jesus of 
Galilee (cf. Mt. U''- ", Lk. IS"). 
15 
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haiifl, we have the later Nnhataean and Paluiyreue inscrip- 
tiijiis, aud the Babylouian, Arabian and Palestinian Targums. 
AVordH common to all these, or to most of them, may with 
much confidence be accepted as elements of the language we 
seek to discover.^ 

4. Transliterated words in other languages, mainly Greek, 
indicate as far as they go the Aramaic of the age. Proper 
names of Semitic origin are frequent in Greek inscriptions 
aud papyri ; they are also found in Greek and Latin classical 
and other authors. These, however, do not affect the general 
vocabulary of a language. The knowledge derived from 
transliterated words must necessarily be very limited. Greek 
authors writing outside of Palestine and for Greek-speaking 
communities, when quoting or employing Aramaic terms and 
idioms, would naturally turn them as far as possible into 
Greek' forms. It is only where the author transliterates, 
or in other ways imitates the original that we gain any 
information.^ 

5. Words in earlier and later Aramaic. Many terms 
found in the Egyptian Papyri, in Biblical Aramaic and in 
the Targums aud Talmud, remained unchanged.' Some words 
underwent certain changes in orthography, but persisted 
essentially the same. A careful study of these minute 
changes would throw interesting light on the character of the 

' Kor exaiiiple, the woiil pi, as noun ' judge,' or as verli ' to ju Jge,' is 
found in all the Aram, sources— Bibl. Aram. (D.an. 4'^ Ezra 7") ; Ass. I'ap. 
(I! G, a 31, K 8) ; Aram, inscript. (Sinaitio 138 A ») ; Targ. (Gen. 18™, Dt. 
17") ; Samarit. (Gen. 49'") ; Syr. (Lk. 12" 18"). Multitudes of words are 
similarly attested, such as 3.T, nin, \n2, ktd, psa, S'^v, ynn, pis. Many 
others, though not found in all the sources, are sufficiently supported : 
k'Sq, ' youth ' ; unp, ' villages ' ; K]Dm, ' merciful ' ; in, ' wrath ' ; pi, ' time ' ; 
.1131, 'might'; Kim, 'bullock.' Rarer words must be used with caution, 
such as MoiS-'a, ' senator ' ; NmSs, • miracle ' ; Kmir, ' feaat' ; Kh^'n, ' temple." 

= The following Avill illustrate the transliteration of Aram, words : 
a.piia = K2K, Mk. W, Rom. 8"; cf. Schlatter, Heimat. n. Sprache dcs 4 
Ernng. 54. (iappi = ':^i, papi3o)t>€l='m-> (perh. Gal.); cf. Bbttcher, Lehrb. 
sect. 64. (rd/3/3nra=(«nDE- ; cf. Joseph. Ant. i. 1. 1 ; Hor. Sat. i. 1. 69. viaxa 
= KnDD; cf. Joseph. Aiit. v. 1. 4 ; Bell. ii. 1. 3. naitu»>as=KiM:D; cf. Pirke 
Aboth, ii. 12; Jerome, JEp. xxii. 31. dirapeo = Knisy ; cf. Joseph. Ant. in. 
10. 6. (iSii/io=KDiiN, Joseph. Ant. ii. 1. 1. Kop^av -\Tip ; cf. Joseph. Ant. 
iv. 4. 4 ; Apion. i. 22 ; Bell. ii. 9. 4. xo7'P'"="''J"> Joseph. Bell. v. 11. 5. 

» Such words as .ii-3, fortress (cf. CIS ii. 164') ; I'l, judge ; yii, seed ; 
pis, rigMness; hop, kill. 
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language as fashioned by a time process.^ Other te.ms found 
the Egyptian Papyri, and in a somewhat altered form in 
the largums, have substitutes in Biblical Aramaic'' This 
shows how cautiously non-Palestinian Aramaic must be 
employed to represent the vernacular of Galilee and Judaea. 

i?.— ABBREVIATION 



COMMON FORMS 

Generally the abbreviations are restricted to well-known 
tenns and phrases. No instance whatever is found in 
Bibhcal Aramaic, and the form in for ihn (Ezek SS'-) is of 
no importance, perhaps to be deleted in harmony with LXX' 
The abbreviations in the Talmud are for the greater part 
too late, though some of the tractates may preserve very 
early forms, such as in for idin-, and <? 'dj for ^N.i,oj in til 
Apocryphal literature certain common words and frequent 
phrases are o ten abbreviated,* and numerals are frequently 
expressed by lettera^ In the Assuan Papyri there are a few 
abbreviations, chiefly denoting well-known coins.« Just as 

'Changes like r,-\2, daiightcr, nnn, sister in Ecr na„ 1„.„ 
nn. in Targ. ,ySi, gourds, becan e py Si in M S m^^r^T "' ^"'^ 
in Targ. n ly, until, became -i ly.' i=r I'r/iE.' In H M ?"" """"^ 
10), show that p was yielding to the softer y ' '' ' ^^ " "' '"^ '^' «^ '• 

T^r n '■ '"■"' '" ''''"' ^^•'"'='' '^ ^^'o <=<»"'"on in Tare 

Tout, E,,ilog„e ; Bel llfl 'IJ^;,! '^^. -^;!- -1- -P.^ 
who .s Holy .i..),mdrash TKanLU, § tm.i %; • f„; .3'^; ITb^'"'^, 
the Dragon, U^ni^X^^, ef. ,»,„, Bereshith Rabbah, § 68 1 Hie A 

::! B^k':^ :;; o\t:s 1^ ^ '- '- ''- ^--' --»^ ^ 

em;4edirtreeLr?eStfm:'Tlb'''Th:"^"'''''' ''"^T^^' ^^ ""' 
that found in the Phoen. and Aran! itcr^!. """""" """'"^^ "'^•' P-'>- 

' E.g. i=pD3ii, drachma (13 15, C 15, I) U 211 • n--,^r, r.- u 
Assyr. coin (G 15») ; ^ = Spr shekel fL 2 \^' M ' • I ' "'""' ^ ""'■''" 
7?", SMicel (L 2, 3). More interesting are the 
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the Hebrew and Aramaic text of the Old Testament is 
practically free from abbreviations, so the Egyptian-Aramaic 
I'apyri shows but little tendency in this direction. This 
type of dcfcdiva writing came into more general use later, 
and in the Talmud became abundant. There are many 
instances of defective writing in the Semitic inscriptions. It 
is difhcult to state in every case whether the defective form 
should be regarded as an abbreviation, or as the normal form 
at the time of writing. Au examination of the Nabataean 
in connexion witli the Palmyrene inscriptions, would reveal 
considerable uncertainty in this matter. The shorter 
Palmyrene forms are not necessarily abbreviations, though 
generally so regarded. With the extension of Aramaic there 
was a tendency to drop letters, a tendency due perhaps to 
more rapid pronunciation. Both vowels and consonants were 
dropped in this way.> The Palmyrene shows some real 
abbreviations.- The earlier 1'hoenician and Aramaic 
inscriptions reveal these various characteristics.* 

II 

SOURCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN LXX AND 
HEBREW TEXT OF OLD TESTAMENT 

Some dilferen.-es between the LXX and the MT. have 
been attributed to al^bieviations in the MSS used by the 
for.i.s • li'-.Tjr (D 6, J 17) ; nDnD = .TDnD (A 9, 12, 20, D 35, 36). Tlie full 
!::::;: areX L«n;i= JmG 3R). n-ono ,C 18, 20, D 29. 31, H 3. P 4). 
These variation, suggest a transition period, and perhaps Ron,e scruple m 
the use of the termination. Tlie .t, whether separate or joined to another 
,vord would stand for, or at least indicate, the sacred name. It is possihle, 
therefore, that in the early papyri the ,r ter.nination of proper names was 
sometimes omitte.l in deference '", ™"8*''"^/^7*;;"^"*i;. . , , ,„,, .„ 

1 Thus ■ K-mi (CIS ii. 213'); Palm, xnmi (Cl.Oan. Etudes, i. 121). n-iD 
(CIS ii. 213"), probably for nna n-. [ib. 1. 8) is probably for nT3. y-apo -n. 
frsSOM, Palm. Kn.3po nn (Vog. 64'). Sk»» [ib. 354») ; Palm. S«.»B (Eutmg, 

^'Te f ::--.MVog. 2=) for K.n. .... -n.- («. 1. 16) for K^nnr. k.3 (Eut. 
102') probably for S«l-3. mnn (Littn.ann, 1'), probably for Snjno , cf. Sono 
( -S D no) (Eut. 102'). «"'ncv (MUller, 46"), possibly for dij iinrv. 
'". rr^c S CISi. 10=). possibly for pD.«-nn. . nyn (iJ 132'), where 
-,=31 or \ix xan (NeoPunic: Sliershel, 2») is perbap« for xDn^. (Clb 
i. 15P). •lino iNcrab,2^), D=no. 
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translators : e.g. XWVC no riN, LXX et'v -rov oIkov /iov = 'no {>« 
(Judg. 191^); OJK nay, LXX Aov\o<s Kvpiov elfii 6*70) = nay 
03N nin» (Jonah 1'). Several others might be cited.' 
Abbreviation is a possible explanation, but not the most 
natural or likely. It cannot be shown that such abbreviations 
characterized the MSS from which the LXX version was 
made. It seems much more probable that the translators 
had before them MSS which in many details differed from 
those which came down to the Massoretes. Another point, 
which has escaped scholars generally, may be appropriately 
mentioned here. We refer to the scriptio defediva which were 
frequent in Phoenician and old Hebrew. The plural ending 
in ' is an easy illustration : i{<b (Moab. St. 1. 23), ''IDN (Jb. 1. 25), 
naj; (Phoen. Mu'sub, 1. 3), ''np (CIS i. 165*); so in early 
Aramaic, TiD {Zenj. Panammu, 1. 12). The final letter of verbal 
forms was also sometimes omitted. This, however, was not 
so much the result of intentional abbreviation as the result of 
carelessness and defective orthography. The abbreviations on 
Hebrew coins probably arose from limitation of space, and 
from these data alone we cannot conclude that such 
abbreviations were at all common in Hebrew writing. The 
presence of real and deliberate abbreviations in the MSS used 
by the LXX authors is possible, and would readily explain 
some variant readings. But the differences referred to 
between the LXX and the MT. are more frequently to be 
attributed to defective writing, to ignorance on the part of 
the writers, to textual corruption, and even to laxity on the 
part of the translators.^ 

' Vide Driver, Notes on Hch. Text of Samuel, pp. Lxviii f. 

' The fragments of the Hebrew text of Ecclesiiisticus appear to belong to 
two diflerent MSS. It is interesting to find in these MSS, dating perhaps 
circa x-xi cent., the abbreviation of the divine name by three niarkH. 
These marks are arranged in two ways, which suggest that they belong to 
two different MSS: (1) Triangular ^'i ; (2) Horizontal m. It is 
impossible to say whether tliese forms were known in pre-Christian times. 
The probability is that they were introduced later, possibly to suggest 
some sort of trinity in the C4odhead. (Cf. Schechter, Ben Sira.) In the 
MSS of Onkelos the Tetragrainmaton is variously written: (1) 7»», 
editio Bom berg ; (2) ?s-», MS A; (3) ^<4>, MSS BCD. In the text 
published by Monasch (Ureslau, ISOO), x' i" the inv.ariable form. 
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NABATAEAN: 

A CHARACT.ERISTIC TYPE OF 
ARAMAIC 



GEOGRAPHICAL AREA 

It will uow be necessary to state more fully the chief 
reasons in favour of the opinion that the Nabataean on the 
whole best represents the Aramaic dialect of the first century 
A.D. It must be understood that the literary dialect, is here 
meant. There is no method of showing the language actually, 
spoken by the mixed people in the Nabataean kingdom. It 
is quite possible that while the literary language was Aramaic 
of the Nabataean type, the common speech was different. In 
the same way in the same regions there are Greek inscrip- 
tions, but Greek could not have been the vernacular.* The 
reasons in favour of the Nabataean as the chief Aramaic 
dialect of the period may be stated as follows : 

Geographical Area. — The centre of the Nabataean king- 
dom was at Tetra,^ perhaps the Hebrew Sela, an early fortress 
of the Edomites. The kingdom extended as far north as 
Damascus, and as far south as the north-east shore of the Red 
Sea. Within these limits came the Sinaitic Peninsula, Coele- 
Syria, Palestine and north Arabia. The great trade route 
from Yemen to Palestine and Syria passed through the 

' A small number in Creek ; a few in Arabic and Latin. 
'Hence ^ Kori. nirpav ' Kpa^la, ox'Apa^la r) wpis t^ IJirpif, i.e. 'Arabia 
Petraea.' Perhaps v^c {■hu\g. T", 2 K. 14', Is. 16') = * tlie rock.' 
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Nabataean kingdom, thus the influence of these people was 
carried both northward and southward. There is evidence 
that the Nabata,ean8 even touched Europe. Traders from 
this kingdom established themselves and their religion at 
Puteoli, on the shores of Italy .* It is possible that some of 
the tribes inhabiting Mesopotamia were of the same race as 
the Nabataeans. Arab writers use the term ' Nabat ' ^ not of 
Arabians, but of Babylonians. From these writers some 
scholars have concluded that Nabataeans occupied Meso- 
potamia between the Euphrates and the Tigris. These 
Meso23otamian Nabataeans were said to be agriculturists and 
scientists, while those of Petra were pastoral and commercial.^ 
If a branch of the Nabataeans did dwell in Mesopotamia, this 
would help to explain the Syro-Chaldaean elements in their 
language. Pliny connects the Nabataei and Gedrei in the 
same way as Isaiah.* 

Within the boundaries of the Nabataean kingdom there 
was a considerable Aramaic population, and Aramaic was 
regarded as a highly cultivated language. For this reason 
partly the Arab settlers in Nabataea made use of Aramaic in 
correspondence with distant provinces. It became the re- 
cognized language of commerce, the lingua franca of eastern 
diplomacy. It is quite possible, and even probable, that the 
early Nabataeans spoke an Arabic dialect for some time after 
Aramaic became their official and literary language. In the 
same way the peasantry of Palestine continued to speak 
Aramaic after Greek and Latin became the language of 
literature and government. It is clear that the Nabataean 
dialect extended over a wide area in the period immediately 
preceding the Christian era. The Nabataeans gave their 
name to the whole country between Syria and Arabia, from 

' The Pnteoli inscriptions (=CIS ii. 157, 158) are proof. It is said (CIS 
ii. 158) that Saidu (its) dedicated some object for the life of the Nab. royal 
family, and deposited it in the restored sanctuary (nt Nnmna 1J3 13,t). Cf. 
Acta 28"- ". 

'Arabic isi=JJ, ' in which a has sprung from n servile of the Hebrew.' 
' The Nalj. were possibly thus divided into two sections, yet in origin 
they were the same people — probably Arabs. Cf. .Joseph. Ant. i. 12. 4. 
* Pliny, Hist. Nat. v. 11, 65 ; Is. 60'. 
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the Euplirates to the Red Sea. Within these boundaries the 
kindred dialects — Pahnyrene and Nabataean — were para- 
mount. The aristocratic and leading classes were mainly of 
Arabian origin. They encouraged the use of Aramaic, and 
this fact gave an impetus to the dialect of the Nabataea^s, 
who constituted the ruling element in these provinces. 
Perhaps the evident Arabic colouring of some of the 
Nabataean inscriptions, slightly reduces their value as speci--^ 
mens of the pure Aramaic of the age and locality. But the 
student will know how to discount this southern element. 



II 

DATE OF OCCUPATION 

Tlie time of the origin of the Nabataeans is quite un- 
certain. They are mentioned on inscriptions as Ndbaaiti as 
early as the sixth century b.c.^ Probably in the fifth century 
they migrated from their southern wilderness home, and made 
incursions into the provinces north-west and north-east. 
When Babylon subjugated the Jews, the Edomites began to 
oppress Judaea. About the same time the Nabataeans 
occupied the country of the Edomites, and firmly established 
themselves. They came into greater prominence about 
312 B.C., when Athenaeus, a general of Autigonus, and 
Demetrius attempted in vain to subjugate them.^ In the 
time of 1 Maccabees the Nabataeans were clearly dis- 
tinguished from other Arab tribes, but in 2 Maccabees are 
simply termed "Apa^a, as in some other Greek and Latin 
authors.* The Nabataeans held possession of their kingdom 
and their freedom till 105 A.D., when Trajan ended their 
independence aud they became subject to Eome.* Thus the 
Nabataean influence was dominant throughout the period 
under discussion. 

• Ifaspaiii Cylinder of Asuibaiiipal, vide KcUinschriftliche Bibliothek, ii. 
21()-222. 

2 Vide Diodoriis Sicnlus, x. 95, 90, 100. 

3 2 Mac. f>' ; Joseph. Ant. i. 12. 4. 

* Cf. Wi^iiai T^s Xupla^ Spxa" rifv 'Apapiau t^v trphs rjj Hirpf ix^ipiiaaro, 
itai'Pw/ialwi' vTTTjKoov iwoii'i<raTo, Pio Cassius, Ixviii. 14. 
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III 

CONNEXION WITH JEWS AND PALESTINE 

With the decline of Greek power in Syria and Egypt, the 
Nabataeans gi-ew in influence. Towards the end of the 
second century B.C. they became a menacing power under 
King Erotimus.' They were closely associated with the 
Maccabaean family and exploits during the successful revolt 
of Judaism against Hellenism.^ It is not quite clear what 
part the Nabataeans played in the struggle of the Maccabees 
against Antiochus Epiphanes for the independence of Judah. 
A series of 'kings' under the title of Aretaa' came into 
close contact with the fortunes of Palestine. The first Aretas 
was hostile to Jason the high priest, who represented the 
Helleniziug section of the Jews, and opposed an alliance with 
Home.* Another Aretas has possession of Damascus circa 
85 B.C.,* but according to inscriptional evidence the Damas- 
cenes had autonomy in "70—69. They were again under 
Nabataean rule, 34-65 a.d.^ 

The most interesting of these kings was Aretas iv. (9 B.C.— 
40 A.D.), mentioned in Nabataean inscriptions.' He managed 
to keep terms with Augustus, and was recognized as king.^ 
His daughter became the wife of Herod Antipas,' but she was 
set aside in favour of Herodias. This led to strife between the 
Nabataean kingdom aud the Herodian government, and to 
an agreement with Eome. It has been conjectured that 
Caligula gave back Damascus to Aretas circa 38 a.d. in 
order to secure his favour aud co-operation.^" This agrees 

'Joseph. Ant. xiii. 13. 3, 5, 15. I, 2; Wars, i. 4. 4, 8j cf, Justinus, 
xxxix. 5. 

' Vide 2 Mac. vi. 10-31, vii. ; Joseph. Ant. xii. xiii. 

' Cf. title 1B3] iSd nmn, ' Aretas (liarethath),' king of the NabataeanB, 
CIS ii. 332, cf. CIS ii. 1.58»-'. 

* For contact with Maccabees, vide 1 Mac. S^ 9'° etc., 2 Mac. 5'. 

'This was Aretas ui. who intervened in the Hyrcanus-AristobuUis 
strnggles. 

° DaniaRcene coins of Tiberins are not found later than 33-34 A.D. 

' Vide CIS ii 214 f., 332; cf. Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5. 1. 

' Joseph. Ant, xvi. 10. 9. 

' lb. xviii. 5. 1. 

"" Vide Entinj;, Nab. Tii^chv. 85 ; cf. ScUuver, Gesch. Jud. Volk.' i. 737. 
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with the time of the persecution of Paul by Aretas in 
Damascus (2 Cor. ll'^). The influence of the Nabataeana 
in Judaea is further indicated by the fact that they became 
the rivals of the Hasmonaean dynasty, though at first 
they were allied with the Jewish party against the Greets. 
In 65—64 B.C. the Nabataeans formed a leading element 
in tlie disturbances in Palestine, which resulted in Eoman 
intervention.' 



IV 

ADOPTED LANGUAGE 

The Nal>ataeans were real Arabs, so that Semitic language 
and custom would not be foreign to them. How early they 
left their primitive Arabian home we do not know. But we 
fiud them overspreading Idumaea, the. region east of the 
Jordan, the Syrian desert as far as the Hauran mountains." 
These wanderings brought the Nabataeans into contact with 
Aramaic-speaking tribes, and with communities whose official 
language was Aramaic. The type of Aramaic which the 
Naltataeans grew into became the language of interchange 
and coQunerce between Yemen and Damascus, the Red Sea 
and the Euphrates. Many proper names on the Nabataean 
inscriptions are Arabic, a fact which points partly to their 
origin, and partly to association with Arab traders.^ Their 
prince, Emalchuel, was friendly with tlie Syrians, some of 
them joined the Syrian army as mercenaries, and this led the 
Maccabees to enter the field against them.* 

' Tins was in Uie time of Atet.as III. {circa 85-60 n.c). About this time 
the nniniosities hetween Pharisees and Sadilucees sprang into prominence. 
I'oMipey and Scarns came into conflict with the Nabataeans circa 03 B.C. 
Jo.seph. Ant. xiv. 1. 4-2. 3, ."5. 1 ; Wars, I. 8. 1. 

»Cf. 1 Mac. 5™ 9™; Joseph. Ai^t. xiii. 10. 2. 

' It is probable that travellers from Arabia to Syria passing the 
Sin.aitic peninsula, scratched on the rocks tlieir Arab names, adding 
some benedictory formula in Aram. Thus: I'jm ina, ' Bles.sed be Vailu' 
(F.nting, Sin. Insihr. 403); 'n^Nii-n tdi, ' lleniembered be Taimallfthi' (ib. 
457); wiK D^v(ih. 510). 

*t:f. 1 M.ac. U'l'.^™, 2 Mac. 12'", 1 Mac. 12^'. 
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RELATION TO PALMYRENE 

The position of Palmyra is clearly known. It was tlie 
noted city in the Syrian desert between Damascus and the 
Euphrates. Speaking generally, it stood in a central position 
between Syria, Babylonia and Mesopotamia. It was the 
ancient Tadmor of the inscriptions,! and the HaX^vpa of the 
Greeks. The city became of some importance just before 
the Christian era. The Palmyrenes were of Arab race, and 
consequently connected ethnically with the Nabataeans. 
Several Arabic words are found in the Palmyrene inscrij)- 
tions, and many of the proper names are Arabic." The 
language in use at Palmyra was undoubtedly a dialect of 
western Aramaic, like the Egyptian Aramaic and the Nabat- 
aean. FamiUar features of the language clearly show its 
kinship with the Palestinian Aramaic. The establishment of 
this fact is of considerable importance in support of the 
opinion here advanced.^ 

' In Palmyrene inscriptions TOin, vide De Vogiie, La Syrie Centralc, 
20, 22, 29; according to Joseph, the Syrians called it QaS&ixopa, Ant. 

viii. 6. 1. In Arabic ^Sj. 

1*1 
^ ■'E.g. niD, Arab, .v^j^ (Vog. ib. 3); Din, Arab. ^^.^ (ib.) ; ina, Arab. 

4\i>j (Oxoniensis, 1, Ashmolean Mus. Oxford). 

» Some of the likenesses of Palmyrene to Palestinian Aramaic may here 
be outhned : •' 

(i.) The dem. pron. m (Journal Asiatiqnc, ii. 374 f. ; Miiller, 40). .in 
(De Vogiid. La Syr. Centr. 4, 16, al. ; Clermont-G.anneau, J^Hudes d'archi- 
ologie onentalc, n. 5). \'?k (Vog. ib. 1, 2, 93 ; Jour. As., ib ) 

, J."'J-^ '■^'' 1"°"- '■' <^°S- '''■ ^^' ^^' 22. "I- ; Euting, Sin. Inschr. 4. 
102). Tins agrees with Bibl. Aram, and Onk. Taig. In Ps.-Jon Tar.' 

Tismoiecommoiily joined to the following word; Samarit ib ° 

(iii.) The conj. nSnn (Vog. ib. 1. 4 [^>-.3], 6); frequent in Pales. Aram., 
but not in Syr. (vide Balman, Gram. 187). 

(iv.) The form nw^-an, 'on this account' (Vog. ib. 15), is unusual as a 
compound, but the separate words are found : ^>uo in Pales Ar.am (cf 
Targ. Lev. 8", Ps. 8* 110') and in Syr. ; n<3 in inscriptions (CIS ii. 199)' 
and in Pales. Aram. (cf. Targ. 2 Sam. 7"). ' 

(V.) Theiinperf. preformative ■ (and not as eastern dialects generally 
and Syr. i or S). Cf. nno', oe-p', vdb" (vide Cl.-Gann. jitudcs, i. 121). 
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In turning from Nabataean to Palrayrene there would 
be little necessity to change the idiom. The script, too, is 
very similar, thougli some letters of the latter more nearly 
approach the final ' square ' character. The following Gospel 
passage (Lk. 16*') is merely a transliteration into Nabataean 
script of a supposed Aramaic original. The type of script 
imitated was employed early in the i cent. A.D. : ^ 

] J n "t 1 ^ '^ n>/ ^ GCi ::j j«\ >i M n-^ (T 

The passage following (Mt. 11"), in the same way, is a 
transliteration into later Palmyrene, circa iii cent. a.d. : ^ 

Doubtless a writing on papyrus at this date would be 
different in many respects, and, inter alia, would show some 

(vi.) The i<\. teriniiiatioii «;_-, e.g. k'dSs (cf. Taig. Mic. 5"), n'nSt< (cf. 
Bibl. Aram. Jer. 10"), k'iq K'nhx (Vog- «*• 3, 8), n'lo^x (Vog. ib. 16). 

(vii.) The numeral pn-nn, |n'nn (Vog. ib. 1, 2), same as Onk. ami Ps.- 
Joii. (Gen. 2''). Cf. usual Nab. (fern.) I'mn {e.g. CIS 224, 18G) ^vith Palm, 
(fern.) imn (e.g. Vog. ib. 95). Pales. Aram, sometimes doubled the vowel- 
letters, pn-inn, pn'-inn {vide Dalman, Gram. 98). Bibl. Aram, same as 
Nail. («f. iJan. 6'). The simple Aram. (Nab.) form is l"in (cf. CIS 196, 212 ; 
constr. nn, CIS 157). Sam. = Heb. V ■'"'='• 

(viii.) The distinction between D and b, as in the line: K'l'iS n' n^V 'nK 
\K-ic ]-Kn iDni pis? 3n mm |K-jd pni, ' he brought hither tlie legions many 
tini^es, and he was chief of the market, and spent money in a most 
generous manner' (Vog. ib. 15). This distinction suggests some Heb. or 
nuire probably .some Arabic innuence. The Aram, letter is D, as in Pales. 
Aram. (cf. Targ. Jos. C", Mic. 4=), and the Yemen MSS of Onkelos. 

This comparison might easily be extended to include Egyptian Aram., 
inasmuch as this dialect with Nabataean and Palmyrene were not only 
branches of western Aram., but were in all main features one language. 
The hint in Epiphanius should be noticed : 'AWoi S* S^ffcf ttji- paevTiTriv 
Twv T.\fuiv SiA\eKTov aciipvvovTm, ttjk re [ri)!'] Kari. ti)1' Ha.\ii.vpav diAXeKTOv, 
airrriv rt itol tA avrQv aToix^Xa' eUoffiSi'io Si toCto iwipx^i (Haer. 66. 13). 

1 (jf. (JTS ii. 'IWt. ' yi<ie VogU6, Ln Syri-c CentraU, 15. 
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ligatures when certain letters came into juxtaposition.^ 
Aramaic writing in the early Christian centuries would tend 
towards the so-called ' Syriac ' character.^ 



VI 

LIKENESS TO BIBLICAL ARAMAIC 

It is evident that the two forms of Aramaic — Biblical 
and Nabataean — are practically identical. Biblical Aramaic 
has the advantage of being furnished with vowels and other 
signs which assist the orthography and pronunciation. 
Though these signs were added long after the composition of 
the Books, yet Aramaic was still a living language when this 
punctuation came into use. The general value of the Biblical 
pointing is attested by the Iciudred Syriac of which we have 
fairly definite knowledge. In the notes below proof is given 
of the substantial agreement of Biblical Aramaic with 
Nabataean, both in words and construction. The illustrative 
terms and phrases are selected from the whole field of 
Nabataean inscriptions, occasionally com])ared with Palmyrene 
and Syriac. 

pjlbo, selas = Qk. arar^p (CIS ii. 1980); cf. NJ)!)D, shekel = Jleh. 
ijpE' (Targ. Onk. Ex. W). Cf. Syr. ] ■ \m . 

B'WN, any one {ib. 197"); cf. ^5En:N (Dau. 4" Keth.). In this 
sense ( = Gk. tk) the word is used in Bib. Aram ; Nab. and Pahn. (cf. 
Tariff, i. 11) ; Targ. Onk. nx (Lev. 13^ et al.). 

]rf?, except = ]r\ ab (ib. 1978); cf. pi) (Dan. 2" S^S). 

i6v, above {ib.); linjD t6v, over them (Dan. 6^) ; cf. iJj. 196^. 

sninD, <aWe, here as proper name 'Pathora' {ib. 20P); cf. same 
word in Targ. Onk. (Ex. 2523). 

KM, midst {ib. 3501) . gf, j^,j pa„_ 30) . jj^j. elsewhere Nab. U. 

sm^aj), work {ib. IdG'') ; cf. m'^V (Ezra 4^4). 

ITpJ, Neqidu {ib. 161, Col. 2 2); of. xnipj, 'Nekoda' (Ezra 2^8). 

baWK, Aithi-bel {ib. 196^); cf. H^JX "D^N, 'there is a God' 
(Dan. 228); cf. Vn'N, 'Ithiel' (Neh. IF); WN, 'Ithai' (1 Ch. ipi). 

' Particularly the letters k, 3, i, i, c, i, n. For Palm, inscrip. with 
Nab. tone and colour, vide Littmann, Jonrnnl Asiatiqiie, ii. 374 fl', 
' E.g. the script named by Euting, ' edessenisclies Kstjangelo. ' 
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pnss'3 pli'N, each kinsman (ib. 201'); cf. the distributive use of 
3 in n3B'3 njc, 'each year,' = Targ. Ouk. NnK'3 KHt}' (Dt. 15^); 
Cnna B'nn, -each month' (1 Ch. 27'). 

S3^0 nmn, Kiny Harethath {ib. 199'); cf. same order in nsnaiaj 
tO^«3, ' King Nebuchadnezzar ' (Dan. 3', cf. 5*). 

nirn "Wy, thirteenth {ib. 199"), this appears to be the usual order 
in Nab. with fern, nouns (cf. ib. 201^ 2218, 182.1). Qnk., however, 
prefers the other order, nt^'J; Kmn (Gen. 14*); so in Syr. jnnv A\7 

N:E'n\ it sluill be changed {ib. 350*); cf. HiVn', 'shall alter' 
(Ezra 6*', cf. Dan. 6'- **). Nab. is peculiar in retaining the n before 
the sibilant. Another Ex. is ptn\ ' be sold ' {ib. 208*). 

p-in pjOt, Iwo-times {ib. 196"); cf. nn^Tl fiOl, 'three-times' 
(Dan. C"); cf. Palm. iN''JD p3t, ' many times ' (Vogu^, 15'). 

N31N, lodging {ib. 202'); cf. Syr. \J0\, 'mansion' (Pesh. John 
14"). 

Dip, fine {ib. 198'), is same as Targ. NDjp (Ps.-Jon. Ex. 2P0). 
t»r\, contract {ib. 350'), = Syr. wjQjZ, and Targ. HNjn. 



VII 



SYRIAC CORROBORATION 

The native dialect of Edessa in west Mesopotamia had 
been reduced to something like a system before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, as is -proved by the fixity of its 
orthogra])liy and grammar. The subjects of the Persian 
Empire in this province adopted this dialect for ecclesiastical, 
diplomatic and academic purposes. In one outstanding feature 
this dialect differs from Biblical Aramaic and Nabataean, e.g. 
the use of ^ as the preformative of the third person singular 
and plural imperfect. But the affinities far outnumber the 
differences, as the following notes indicate : 

(i.) Predominance of consonants in grammatical formations, 
(ii.) Fewer vowels sounds in words, e.g. mnB'V (Sidon inscrip. 
cM'ctt 300 B.C.), pronounced rnriE'V, Ashtart. Cf. LXX pron. of Heb. 

(iii.) Absence of prefixed article. As in Babylonian Aram, final 
N ceased to ex[)ress with any consistency the definite article. 
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(iv.) Genitive indicated by ''T 

(v.) Accusative indicated by i); IT was perhaps more original 
than previously supposed. Cf. the Yemen MSS. 

(vi.) Distinction of gender in the third person plural of verbs 
perfect, e.g. "hap, N^JOp = oXfeX), . ■ \^. 

(vii.) Prefix nX of all passives. 

(viii.) The plural termination p of all masculine nouns. Final j was 
sometimes omitted in inscrip., e.(/. 'nisK = pnijN ; nJ)E'=P^J;E'; "on^pon 
(Zenjirli : Hadad, 11. 4, 5, 6). The ■> is sometimes omitted, e.g. (3PO 
(3131 (Zenjirli : Bar^ekub, 1. 10). In some cases the absence of 
t is due to the construct state, e.g. 72 'n3S, ' ornaments of all kinds ' 
{Elephantina, CIS ii. 137 B'). 

(ix.) The form of the Apliel, e.g. ^opx, ^^^^l- 

(x.) The use of imperatives passive. 

(xi.) The uise of active and passive Participles in Peal and Pael, 
e.g. N3J=N"3a, Peal Part, active; '3J='33, Peal Part, passive {Tariff, 

ii.a.-3),Syr. U;^!!^ 

(xii.) Formation of separate tense by Participle with Pronoun, 
e.g. N3N' ]Vn, ' I will judge ' (Targ. Gen. 15") ; p-133 ntn njN', 'I see 
men ' (Dan. 325). 

(xiii.) The Hebrew termination n usually becomes N. In a few 
ca-ges H is possibly written for N emphatic, e.g. mriN {Nerdb, I*'), 
' being an early form of the usual NnniN, (j^-KtV' { 

(xlv.) Pleonastic suffixes before the Genitive, e.g. ton NjnjN 

rhv. n *ni'n3J>, ' we are the servants of God ' (Ezra 5") ; (nsV).» 

\iQ_«_.j, 'the fame of (Him who is) Jesus' (Pesh. Mt. 14'). 

(xv.) The third person plural active used as a passive {vide 
pDO, 3n3S Tariff, i. '). 

Syriac properly so called was never perhaps a dialect of 
any province in Palestine. It was, however, closely related to 
Babylonian Aramaic and to ' Samaritan, and like these forms 
of Aramaic had many likenesses to Hebrew. Many words 
and phrases in Nabataean and Palmyrene inscriptions have 
parallels iu Syriac, and these prove the essential oneness of 
the language over a considerable area of Asia Minor at the 
time. The following list of words and phrases may be found 
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in standard works on the inscriptions, but the list is here 
summarized for the first time, for clearness and comparison. 
The forms of the Aramaic terms are given according to the 
inscriptions quoted; for the Syriac equivalent the simple 
form — absolute or emphatic — is given : 

pDE', curses (CIS ii. 1988) ; Syr. , Vnl 

'Q1,fidl {ib. 199^); Syr. ^ " Vn ; 

E 

N^'DQ, mason {ib. 20 P) ; Syr. jJacoa. 

nnnJN, his wife {ib. 204'); Syr. (ILj\ ; Palm. nriN, Nn\S'; Pales. 
Araui. nnw, NnrT'N. 

n»N, lyar {il>. 205">) ; Syr. -J, (. 

^•D^B^, the Ejxirt-h {ib. 207^) ; Syr. ]a>)aai. The prefix n is 
quite Syriac. In Sin. Aram, rransn ; Gk. 'Eirapx''"- 

won, llabihn {ib. 22 P); Syr. ^^rxL ; Gk. "A^i^Sos. 

N3-I3, wall {ib. 3502) ; Syr. "ih-^D. 
plpD, contents {ib. 350*) ; Syr. PjXJQS. 
NJD, contract {ib. 350^) ; Syr. ._,ajZ. 
Nnnco, camp {ib. 196'*); Syr. lAj^j«.iD. 

NOVI3, adoption {ib. 161, col. ii. *) ; Syr. jVri . ^ 

N'Ol'ms, Romans {ib. 161, col. iii. "); Syr. (jLiDOOlJ; of. 
jj-kJOOlj] (Clement, Thes. Syr., s.v.). 

[mnnD, titeir city (Vogiid, F ; cf. Tarif, ii. b. '') ; Syr. p_.^ 

X 

'jAi ..V); in Bibl. Aram. n3'"ID, enipli. tir\y'\0 ^jirovince. 

D'pN, «e« J<?J {ib. 4'); Syr. nV) i .o] , final vowel being quiescent. 

Nnjn, merchants {ib. 4') ; Syr. (-^.Z.. 
Nm'B*, caravans {ib. 4') ; Syr. ^Z^j-b. 
113, toa^ {ib. 5') ; Syr. p^O, citidal. 
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lin^''!'Dn, coverings {ib. 8') ; Syr. j^.V^ ^' 

X 

IDpDP, to set up {ib. 9*) ; Syr. oklQk). 

nnn'avn, «Ae.Vomam«n«s(*. 11*); Syr. (L.^l\vide Pesh. Esth. 
23 e< al.). 

anWOl, at the coming {ib. 15^); Syr. (loliL^ (cf Pe.sh 
Mt. 24'). 

pn, t/iere {ib. 15'); Syr. ^l. 

kJ?, hither {ib. 15<); Syr. ]I^, this Pales. Syr. 

NE'nn, ZToj-sAa {ib. 20'); Syr. |lpl,. 

NOJn, order, guild {ib. 23»); Syr. ]iCL^Z; Gk. ra'y/xa. 

norp,^<m, (ifi. 26'); Syr. ]^q1L; Gk. :rpoarar,5. 

NJjpno, con-ecCor (t'i. 28") ; Syr. UioAlo. 

'aanN, ^„ta«i (t7<. 73') ; Syr. ]Lii] \ a hare. 

vm, Dada {ib. 932); Syr. ]ii, paternal untie. 

NlDO, Ao«iam(Euting, 1022); Syr. ]^io, a priest. 

DJns, administrator {ib. 102') ; Syr, .m i. gf 

IPPC, s«ree«« (Miiller, 46'); Syr. ]nn.; Targ. Ni^i^b/. 
njaK, ^6(7ar (i6. 46") ; Syr. f-^-Cij, common name in Syr. 
NnjNiD, Mar-agra (Clermont-Ganueau, Sttides, i. 12P) • Svr 

WP', pros?)m<j^ (t'6. 12P); Syr. ]AjaD. 
Nniijy, a^iars (./cmrnai As., 1901, ii. 374-390, fii) ; Syr. ]'zA\\ 
Nm'n,/or< (ti. B'); Syr. Ur--w. 

nnp', logj-ttr (Noldeke, Zeitschrift fiir Assgriologie, 1894 pp 
264-267, line 5); Syr. lio^,„fcaci. 

NDIOJ, established {Tarif, i. ') ; Syr. li^. 

N'D'iijJ, yoti«As {ib. ii. a. 1) ; Syr. ]<^ . VV 
i6 
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nb ma, every one (CIS 209') ; Syr. idiomatic use of i>3 with 
suffix, e.g. lAj^ja (7l2:^ (Nold. Syr. Gram. §218). 

X 

nn -\2,freedman (Vogu4, 75') ; Syr. |>(jj ^£i. 
Nuiij; na, /w?ise o/ eternity (Cl.-Gan. £t. ii. § 5) ; Ryr]Vn\v AjJ3 • 
cf. Qoh. 125; Vog. 36»'>, CIS i. 124. 

p» pn, at any time {Tariff, \.^^); Syr. ^\ _£3^ (Pesh. 
John 5*). 

ND-E'a Nna'O, st»«e« oi/ (t6. ii. a.'") ; Syr. cf. ]<^»pn«-i ^ ] A . Vi 

(Lk. 7«). 

n^nOE' moV lani, a»ui Ae /erf Us life peaceably (Vog. IS'); cf. 
Syr. idiom : n.«~i^Vr)\ ] . 'ij ]jSDai», to /eod a /)?tre /ife. 



VIII 

INCENTIVES TO NABATAEAN 

Among the factors that contributed to the writing of the 
Nabataeau Sinaitic inscriptions, perhaps the chief was the 
mining indnstry near Sarabit-al-Khfidim. This point seems 
overloolced by the editors of these inscriptions. Serabut 
el-Khadm was the site of an ancient Egyptian temple and 
colony, which arose in connexion with the turquoise mines of 
Wadi Maghara. The mines were worked as early as 4000 B.C., 
and now described as * a warren of tunnellings, and burrows in 
the cliffs, where was some written trace of Pharaoh's luckless 
Ijondslaves, runes of antique hieroglyphics, cartouches and 
sculptures of the kings.' The inscriptions are scrawled on 
walls of reddish rock, the Gebel cl-Mukattih, or ' Written Moun- 
tains,' and they are for the greater part the records of the mining 
adventurers, including nobles and serfs.* Some of them are 
remembrances to comrades left behind by the speculator as he 

• The Piefefcto of the Franciscans in Egypt, early in tlie I8tli cent., 
called attention to these inscriptions: 'Though we had in our company 
persons who were acquainted with the Arahic, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, 
Coptic, Latin, Armenian, Turkish, English, Illyrican, German, and 
Bohemian languages, yet none of them had any knowledge of . these 
characters' (Rbt. Clayton, apitd Thompson, A Pilgrim's Scrip. 175-176). 
Tliat is, the rude cursive Nab. script was not then familiarized. 
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entered these regions seeking gain. Sometimes they are 
greetings to fellow-workers in the mines by the homeward- 
bound pilgrims, who, successful or unsuccessful, leave the 
Wad, Maghara behind. One inscription seems to embody 
both Ideas: 3tD3 rvB -,3 ,ma thv, 'Welcome! Oyashu, son of 
Patzyu : success ! * This looks like the greeting of an old 

37 r'ViT'^ "' '^' ™ '^' ' ^''^S expression of 
good-luck. The writer is perhaps returning from the mines ; 
be meets an old friend from Arabia,^ who has come to seek 

•WWH°' M ^^'^ .^''T''''^ ^"^"•^^«- They meet near the 
Written Mountams,' and the homeward-bound traveller 
incises his words of welcome and benediction in the bold red 
rock. Many of the Sinaitic inscriptions are undated, some of 
which probably belong to an earlier period than that usually 
as igned. Hiose dated are later; some belong to the time of 
the Eparchy,^ and others to the days of the 'three Caesars'" 
No doubt some of these inscriptions owe their origin to 
traffickers on the great trade routes, who rested in the rocky 
passes of the peninsula, and spent their idle hours in inscribing 
greetings to fellow-travellers and to absent friends ^ 



IX 

INTERMEDIATE ARAMAIC VERSION 
To what extent the sacred language of the Jews was 
wnUen in Ai.maic before the Christian'era, is a quest on o 
which no certain answer can be given. It is probable that 
portions select passages at least, of the Old Testament w"e 
transcribed m the Palestinian vernacular. This subiec? ! 
wm-th a brief illustrative study. Some quotations 7i!?rth 
Old Testament apparently owe their form in the New 
Testament to an intermediate Aramaic source That h 
between the Hebrew of the Old Testament and the Greek of 
the New Testament there stood an Aramaic written paraph a'e 
The so-called -Logia- of Matthew, or the indeterminaL' Q/ 

'SSVe'In :T"e names appear to be Arabic. 

' Cf.-Eutin°g,'SlL.. W^Wrmf " '""'• '"' = ^'°-^" -- 
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may have supplied some of the paraphrases and interpretations 

which characterize the quotation and use of Old Testament ' 

passages in the Gospels. Along this line we may look for an 

explanation, not only of the ' variants ' from the Hebrew text 

and the LXX, but also the distinctly Messianic character of 

these quotations in the Synoptists. The following examples 

will show the Targumic method of introducing terms — 

Messianic, explanatory, exegetical — into the Aramaic render- 

ings of the Hebrew text. (1) Messianic: m>m 'lay KH, 

' Behold, my servant, the Messiah ' (Is. 42S Targ. Jon. b. Uzz.) ; 

KTVVfO 'nay rh^l *^^, ' Behold, my servant, the Messiah, shall 

prosper' (Is. 52" i6.). (2) Explanatory : in the Hebrew 

'By lonj ^onj, the party immediately addressed is not named, 

but the Targum supplies NJK'??, prophets, LXX iepeli, priests 

(Is. 40*). (3) Exegetical: the reading of some authorities 

(ADII* al.), Koi a<f)60f} avTot<; rh afiapri^fiaTa (Mk. 4»«), is 

perliaps due to an intermediate Targum. The form of the 

Targum now extant, panB!;! (Jon. b. Uzz. Is. 6"), is suggestive. 

Matthew (13«), Luke (Acts 28="), John (12^») borrow the 

LXX reading ical Idtrofiai avTov<i, which in meaning is like 

the Hebrew ^> «s^l ; but Mark's o^eflg is clearly nearer to the 

Targum pWO\ 

It would appear from Paul's use of the Old Testament 
(especially in Romans), that there was already a custom of 
quoting passages to prove the calling of the Gentiles. It is 
probable that such passages, first quoted orally, were very 
early collected together in writing.^ That collections of Old 
Testament passages, supposed to be Messianic, were drawn 
upon in the composition of the Gospels may be assumed. 
Such collections would first appear in Aramaic, possibly in 
pre-Christian times, and no doubt very early in Greek also, 
perhaps compiled from the LXX. Of the existence of these 
'Testimonia' or collections of Messianic proof texts m the 
primitive Church, we have some evidence in the similar 
'Testimonia' edited by Cyprian, from which several Latm 
writers quoted as from Scripture. In these catenae, passages 
of similar bearing were probably grouped under general 
headings. This would explain some discrepancies in the 
• Cf. Hatch, Essays in Bibl. Greek, p. 103. 
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present Gospel text. Thus the words iv t^ 'Haata t^ 
irpo<j)ijrT} (Mk. 1^) refer to language in Malaehi as well as to 
words in Isaiah. The writer of the second Gospel probably 
had before him a catena of Old Testament excerpts in which 
Mai. 3* stood before Is. 40', and the leaf was very likely 
headed r\''iiv in Aramaic (or hcaiac if in Greek).^ 

The quotation inroKdT(i)> r&v iroS&v <rov (Mk. 12** = 
Mt. 22") is against both the Hebrew 1'bnb thn and the LXX 
viroiroSiov r&v iroZ&v aov (Ps. 1 1 0^). Luke, however, follows 
the LXX exactly (20*^ Acts 2^* ; the same form is quoted in 
Heb. 1*'). The extant Targums give the same meaning as 
the Hebrew. Thus : ^I^^^ C"33, ■ a footstool to thy feet.' It 
is best to suppose that the quotation came into Mark and 
Matthew from an Aramaic catena of Old Testament passages, 
in which the preposition ninn ( = viroKdro)) was used. The 
phrase ' beneath his feet ' was quite familiar in Jewish thought 
and language. But the Targumists did not hesitate to vary 
the phrase; thus the Hebrew vbip_ nnn, ■ under His feet,' becomes 
in Onkelos '"^'^^I'^P'iia ninn, • under the throne of His glory ' 
(Ex. 24""). We postulate, therefore, between the Hebrew of 
the Psalmist and the Greek of Mark and Matthew, an inter- 
mediate Aramaic document with a phrase such as ^/J'"} n^nri. 

The citation, Kal taovrat ol Zvo et? adpKa (ilav (Mk. 10^ 
= Mt. 19^), corresponds verbally with the LXX (Gen. 2^), 
but it is evident that the Gospel passage as a whole was 
not borrowed from that source. The reading is not according 
to the Hebrew, "in^ nfe'n? l^ni^ nor according to Onkelos, 
nn ^5■^b3i) lin^i.a How then did Svo come into the Gospel text ? 
We suggest an Aramaic paraphrase, as we actually find : 
nn vrv^:h linwn jin^i (Ps.-Jon.), and mn noaS iin>:t:;o iini 
(Samarit. Targ.). It is probable that these Targums preserve 
the common paraphrase of the Old Testament passage as 
quoted in the Synagogues, and perhaps written in the 
Aramaic catenae. The Synoptists simply followed the Aramaic 
paraphrase. 

■ A case like this is found in Irenaens, where quotations from Mic. 7" 
and Am. 1' are introduced by the formula : Amos propheta ait {Adv. Haer. 
iii. 20. 4). 

' Note here, what is common in Aram., the idium by which the direct 
object is denoted by S ; cf. Dan. 2". 
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Possibly the changes from the Hebrew and the LXX 
of Mic. 5^ found in Mt. 2«, are due to some extent to 
the presence of an intermediate Aramaic. Originally niBN 
was apparently very near Bethlehem, indeed connected with 
it (Gen. 48^). It was Bethlehem's suburb, Ephrath (hehce 
"CISN, ^towards Ephrath, i.e. n loc), to which the Deliverer's 
royal ancestry was traced (1 S. 17"). But at the time of 
the Advent the distinction between Ephrath and Bethlehem 
was forgotten ; hence the second place-name in the prophecy 
was not inserted in the Aramaic paraphrase. The phrase 
7^ "lovha in Matthew may represent the rrK\\ rT'a of the 
Targum, where 'house' might stand for a division of a 
province. The expression ev toi? ^yefioffiv 'lovSa is clearly 
not from the LXX, which reads ev x'^^tdo-H/ 'lovSa, and so 
translates the present Massoretic text. Matthew's source 
appears to have read the Hebrew as if it were 'BiVk3, ' heads ' 
or ' princes of ' (tribes). The LXX in several places renders 
fp))H by vy^fidv (Gen. 36»^ Ex. 15»«, 1 Ch. 1", Ps. 55". 
Targ. has *«3"!). The word in the intermediate Aramaic was 
probably '?m -princes of (ct. Gen. 36i«Onk., Mic. 5^ Jon. 
1). Uzz.). The words in Matthew, otrrt? TToi/iavel top \a6v 
fiov rov 'Iffpa^X, no doubt represent in some way the 
Hebrew ^??1E"3 ^ij'^0, which the Targum renders ^^-JE'ri'V \d^^, 
'ruler (Sultan) over Israel.' But the JuW was not to be 
'Ruler' merely. He was also to be 'Shepherd' (Zech. 13^, 
and this further Messianic idea was perhaps expressed in 
the Aramaic paraphrase. Just as the Targum on Micah 5i 
introduced the word KnT?, who was to be ' Servant-Prmce ' 
(p^W T3y), so presumably the Aramaic paraphrast behmd 
Matthew inserted the word 'n, ' Shepherd,' to characterize 
the work of the Messiah. 

The quotation in Mt. 12i8-io from Is. 42^-' may owe its 
form to an Aramaic rendering. The suggestion is based 
on the following words: (1) atra-^yeKel, 'shall declare. 
This seems nearer to the Targum \^r.. '^ball reveal, than 
to the Hebrew N'Vi\ ' shall bring forth.' (2) ipi<ret, 'shall 
' strive.' This is nearer to a supposed Aramaic (Syr.) 31^ 
(.iiajj), 'make a noise' (as in strife), than to the Hebrew 



Nfe'':, 'shall Hft up' (as the voice). (3) iK^aXji, 'send forth,' 
is really nearer to the Targum P*B^ ' cause to go forth,' than 
to the Hebrew N'V'\ ' shall bring forth.' (4) et? w/eo?, ' unto 
victory.' This is, of course, nearer to a supposed Aramaic 

nwtp (Syr. ]An>^]\), ' justice,' and (in Talmud) ' victory,' than 
to the Hebrew noNP, ' unto truth.' It should be added that 
e« viKo<s in the Gospel passage may be used Hellenistically 
for n«!), 'for ever,' as LXX in 2 S. 22«, Job 36'; cf. Hah. 1*. 
The idea of ' victory ' was certainly associated with ns3 in 
Hebrew in a few late passages, but this meaning of the word 
is more naturally Aramaic, in which language alone the 
relation of the Hebrew and other derivatives of the term 
become apparent.^ 

The foregoing illustrations are among the evidences which 
tend to confirm the conclusion that earlier than the Greek 
Gospel, and perhaps in pre-Christian times, there was a 
written Aramaic paraphrase of certain Old Testament pass- 
ages, chiefly Messianic. To what extent, if any, the Logia 
of Jesus of Nazareth were written in Aramaic, is a problem 
that scarcely comes within this study. That Jesus liabitually 
taught in Aramaic is now practically agreed ; and that after 
fifteen or twenty years of oral transmission the Sayings were 
gradually put into writing, is also now generally admitted. 
The tradition preserved by Eusebius,^ in all probability, per- 
petuates a fact. Papias says that Matthew, the Apostle, 
set-in-order-together' a compendium of Sayings of Jesus, 
Tfj 'EPpathi ZiaXeKT^. It must be understood that 'E^patSi 

^ The root idea of nsi is to make brilliant. Tlie primary Heb. idea of 
the word is to lead on, to complete ; tlie primary Aram, idea is to surpass, 
to vanquish; lience tlie later ideas of 'perpetuity' and 'victory.' Tlie 
Gk. translators render nxi by l(rxi<ras, eit WXos, ris vtKos. The Syr. retains 

:j the original meaning splenduit, for example : Kk>_i ^ | • *^J (JAd, 

'raiment fine, shining' (Apoc. 15", Pesh.). In Thoen. naj was employed 
in the sense of to conquer {vide nnsi, ' I conquered,' CIS i. 91''). In Heb. 
nnsj (Pt.)=enrf«j'»»gi {e.g. Jer. 8'), and is the opposite to n2im — aj)ostasy 
{e.g. Jer. 3'). Cf. Driver, SamneP, pp. 128 f. 

' Hist. Eccl. iii. 39. 16. 

' avycTdfaTo (or aweypitf/aro, cf. Lie. 1' AvaTi^airSai) ; LXX for .lis, cf. 

Arab. , -^j, tie together. 
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here meana Svpiari (LXX for n-onN), and that as early as 
50 A.D. Palestinian Christians adopted writing 'as a means 
of collecting, circulating, and preserving the Memorabilia of 
Jesus.' 1 That the Aoyia were written in Judaea for Judaeans 
and in the Judaean dialect, is further to be concluded.^ 



M 
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^ 



X . 

GOSPEL PASSAGE IN 'CURSIVE' ARAMAIC ; 

It may be little more than an idle speculation to attempt . ; 
a representation of a bit of Gospel papyrus of the early 
Christian era. The hand-written script would naturally be 
more cursive and less exact than that of the engraved stone : 
or metal. Probably the Egyptian Aramaic will be the best :, 
guide. Adapting this script, a Gospel passage, if written ' 
by Jesus of Nazareth, or by one of His disciples, would appear 
something like the following ;» 

> Vide Votaw, Hastings' DB., extra vol., pp. 5-6. 

= The testimony of Jerome fnvonrs this view : Mattlinmis, qui et Levi,. 
ex puhlicano Aiiostolus, piimus in Judaea propter eos qui ex eircumcmone 
crediderant, Evavgelium Christi Hebraicis Uteris verbisque composuit quod 
quisimstea in Graccum transtulerit, non satis cerium est. De Vir. III. 3. 

»Tlie pti-ssa-'e is Mt. U'"''-, and the dialect supposed is Judaean 
Aramaic. The saying is probably coloured by Ecclus. 51, and is more . 
Semitic in form and conception than the context. The Greek, rai^nvh, 
TV KapSlf, is represented by nSn bBu. Delitisch has put it diflerently in 
Hebrew, mi hsv, 'lowly of spirit'; this agrees with Prov. 16>». but the 
idea is diderent in the Gospel passage. The phrase rats y.«x»" W-' 
represents prnrDiS, 'for (to) yourselves.' Compare the Hebrew: ik»di 
ddmjS pjna, 'ye shall find quiet to yourselves' (Jer. C"; V"to is poetical 
and rare). The Phoen. for 'rest' is nnj (CIS i. 46, 1. 2, al.); Aram nu 
(Targ. Ps. 93'' al.). The form mmi (Ezra 6'», Dan. 2«) is apparently a 
reversion to Hebrew, 
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THE TARGUMS: 

EXHIBITING THE LATER ARAMAIC 
OF PALESTINE 



JEWISH ACADEMIES 

After the Exile the knowledge of Hebrew was perpetuated by 
the Scribes in great central academies. The first and most 
important college was at Jerusalem. The origin of the 
scribal party is very obscure, and may go back to Babylonian 
times. For the early growth of this school of thought the 
most useful sources are the Old Testament Apocrypha, and 
the Psalter of Solomon among the Pseudepigrapha. Opposed 
to the high-priestly caste, the Scribes originated the 
Synagogue service, and developed into a pronounced political 
party.^ After the destruction of Jerusalem, literary insti- 
tutions sprung up at Caesarea and Tiljerias in Palestine, 
and at Nehardea and Sura in Babylonia. This phase of 
the subject takes us into the post-Christian age, but it is 
worth a little study, inasmiich as it shows the kind of influence 
exerted by these schools of learning on the Aramaic text of 
religious literature. 

The points to be clearly kept in mind in this section of 

' The Scribes were drawn mainly from the ' school ' of the Pharisees. 
But Wellhausen is not correct in affirming that the Pharisees were the 
party of the Scribes (Pharisaer u. Sadducaer, 11). Their attitude towards 
the Law of Moses on the one hand, and towards the Roman Government 
on the other, is well expressed by Josephus {Ant. xviii. 8. 3). 
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the Hubject are the following : (1) There were two main lines 
of the traditional Targum-texts, one in Palestine (the western 
section of the north Semitic branch), and the other in 
Babylonia (the eastern section of the north Semitic branch). 
(2) The Jewish schools in Palestine were earlier than those 
in Baliylouia, and the tradition went from Palestine to 
Babylonia. (3) The text which grew up in Arabia was due 
chiefly to Palestine; possibly the Palestinian tradition, in 
some degree, reached Arabia via Babylonia. (4) In both the 
western and eastern schools the language was Aramaic, with 
dialectic differences ; there were also artificial attempts to use 
and perpetuate Hebrew. (5) Two types of text resulted from 
these scribal academies, west and east — a more literal, and a 
more rabbiuic. The purpose of the following pages is to 
show that the more literal text was preserved in Palestine, 
that this text was differently treated in Babylonia at 
Nehardea and Sura respectively, and that the Nehardean {i.e. 
the more literal) type was preserved in some of the Yemen 
MSS of the Targum of Onkelos. Tlierefore the Yemen form 
of this Targum is a better guide to the Palestinian 
Aramaic than the generally accepted European (i.e. Baby- 
lonian) type.^ 



II 

INTER-RELATION OF THE TARGUMS 

Inter-relation of the Targums. Besides Onkelos there 
are two Targums on the Pentateuch — the so-called Pseudo- 
Jouatlian and the Jerush.ilmi. Pseudo-Jonathan is considered 
later than the Jerushalmi or Fragment Targum, perhaps, as 
late as the seventh century. The dialect of these Palestinian 
Targums is substantially the same, though the differences are 
sufficient to prove diversity of authorship. Their likenesses 
are due to their relation to Onkelos. The author of the 
Jerushalmi took the work of Onkelos as his foundation. His 
object was to correct and improve it by inserting a selection 



' Vide Bamstein, The Targ. of Onk. 
(1896). 
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of Haggadahs (homilies, etc.) which were current in Jewish 
circles. Pseudo-Jonathan undertook much the same office, to 
continue and complete the work of his predecessor. Thus the 
basis of Pseudo-Jonathan was Onkelos plus the Jerushalmi ; 
the basis of the Jerushalmi was Onkelos alone. It follows 
that the oldest and therefore the most important portions of 
these Palestinian Targums are due to Onkelos.* Consequently 
among these authorities Onkelos must be the chief source 
and guide. 



Ill 



DATE OF ONKELOS 

There is no reason for making the date of Onkelos as late 
as the time of the Talmudists, as some continental scholars 
have done.* There is really no evidence for placing the date 
in the second half of the second century. The grounds upon 
which this date is based are the following, which it will 
be seen are not conclusive. (1) The abgence of anthropo- 
morphisms. But the tendency to avoid anthropomorphism 
is seen as early as the LXX.^ (2) The admission of Greek 
forms. But these are few, and do not change the colour of 
the Aramaic as a whole ; they are found rather in the 
Babylonian (hence European) MSS than in the S. Arabian, 
and the western text was more subject to Greek influence 
than the eastern. Moreover, Greek words are found in 
Biblical Aramaic ; it is not surprising, therefore, if some forms 
had become naturalized in the Aramaic at the end of the first 
century. (3) The presence of Rabbiuic principles. To assert 
that the Halachic and Haggadic methods of Akiba are 
followed by Onkelos is simply to beg the question.* These 

' We do not discuss tlie authorship (cf. Bab. Meg. iii. 1 ; Pal. Meg. i. 11). 
The name oyhpM is confused with €h''pv, Aquila. 

* Cf. Geiger, Urschrift u. die Vbersetzungen der Bibel, Bieslau, 1857 j 
Franlcel, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, Bieslau, 1872. 

' Such a simple expression as ' the hand of the Lord' is clianged, e.g. 
nvr-T becomes rXriyivres Kvplov (Ex. 16'). The Samaritan Targiim also 
removes many antliropomorpliisms of the Hebrew text. 

* Cf. Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrdge der Juden, 1892. 
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priuciples were common to Jewish schools of learning in the 
lirst century, and it cannot be shown that Onkelos was 
specifically influenced by Akiba. It is still more important 
to observe that the Halachic and Haggadic features of the 
Onkelos Targum belong to the Babylonian (hence European) 
MSS ; these principles scarcely appear in the Yemen (original 
I'alestine) text. (4) The date of contemporaries. It is said 
that a grandson of the elder Gamaliel* was the master and 
friend of Aquila (Onkelos). But as the name Gamaliel was 
common in Judaism, there may be some confusion here. In 
any case a grandson of Gamaliel does not necessarily involve 
a date later than the beginning of the second century. 
Gamaliel's grandson may well have been living when the Acts 
of the Apostles were written.'' Thus the date of Onkelos is 
probably to be placed early in the second century. 



IV 

LOCALE OF ONKELOS TARGUM 

It is probable that the Onkelos Targum had its origin in 
Palestine. The argument adduced against this is the fact 
that after the political changes in Palestine consequent on the 
Roman occupation, considerable literary activity was trans- 
ferred to Babylon. This, however, does not prove that sacred 
and Targumic studies were neglected in Palestine. That the 
Jews in Palestine continued to be the pioneers in Biblical 
study is certain. Of this there are the outstanding proofs : 
(a) The Massora. This was for the purpose of perpetuating 
the exact text of the Old Testament. It consisted in a mass 
of elaborate rules and calculations to guard the integrity of 
tlie sacred text. The work was undertaken in Palestine, and 
extended over a considerable period, (b) The Midrashim. 
Tiiese were imaginative developments of Old Testament 

' Gamaliel the Elder ('pin) clietl 52 A.D. ; his grandson, Gamaliel the 
Younger (ktK!). died 115. Vide Lightfoot, Horae Heb. et Tal. 

2 Cf. Schiirer, Geschichtc des jndischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Chriiti, 
ii. pp. 299 f.; Giat!!, Gcschichte der Juden, iii, pp. 349 f.; Ewald, Geschichte 
des Volkes Israel, vii. pp. 193 f. 
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themes, homiletic and didactic explanations. These commen- 
taries had their origin in Palestine, and bear witness to the 
activity of the Rabbinical institutions down to a period as 
late as the tenth century.* 



TYPES OF PALESTINIAN TARGUM 

The foregoing statements not only show that sacred 
studies were not neglected in Palestine, but they also indicate 
a suggestive and important fact. Two types of study were 
pursued apparently side by side — the literal (the Massora) 
and the haggadic (the Midrashim). This would lead us to 
expect Targumic literature in Palestine corresponding to 
these two types of study. This is precisely what we do find. 
The literal Targum is represented by Onkelos, and the 
haggadic by the Jerushalmi. ' The latter Targum, irrespective 
of its type, is evidence that the study was carried on in 
Palestine. This Targum, because of its haggadic character, is 
not a safe guide to the actual text of the Old Testament. 
Its phraseology, however, may be valuable in giving a clue to 
the written speech of Palestine. It is true that many words 
are found in this Targum, as also in the Palestinian Talmud, 
which are not found elsewhere in extant Aramaic literature.'' 
By the side of this paraphrastic Targum there would un- 
doubtedly be a literal translation into Aramaic. There 
was always a school of Jews who consistently endeavoured to 
maintain and perpetuate the exact text of Scripture. This 
literal translation of the Pentateuch is commonly ascribed to 
Onkelos. These types of Targum, we may believe, had a 
parallel history in Palestine. The literal translation is 
evidently more valuable for deciding the Old Testament text. 
But both types are valuable in the study of the dialect and 
idiom, inasmuch as where the two texts agree the vocabulary 

' On Midrash generally, vide Wolf, Bibl. Hebraea ; Zunz, Die gottes- 
dienstlichen Vortrdge ; Frankel, Hodegeticn in Mischnam ; Weiss, Ziir 
Geschichte der judischen Tradition ; Derenbonrg, Histoire de la Palestine. 

' Note the frequent use of ' nur in Jer. Targ.' in Levy's Lexicons. 
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and construction are much the sanie.^ The texts, orthography 
and punctuation ot the Targums still remain in an uncritical 
state.^ Buxtorf was the first to introduce into the Targums 
a complete system of consecutive vocalization, based on the 
Massoretic texts of the Aramaic sections of Ezra and Daniel.' 
But tliis, as we shall see, must be supplemented by a study of 
tlie S. Arabian text ot Onkelos. 



VI 

DISPERSION OF PALESTINIAN TEXT 

The text of tlie Onkelos Targum usually quoted must be 
regarded with suspicion. It is pretty certain that the MSS 
from which most editions of this Targum have been made 
present many imperfections of form and vocalization. The 
MSS available do not preserve the Palestinian text directly, 
and it is a problem for criticism to decide how far the 
original text has been vitiated by its passage through other 
regions and other hands. It would seem that the Palestinian 
text went out in two main directions — north-east to the Jews 
in Chaldaea, and south-east to the Jews in S. Arabia ; thus : 



Palestinian Taignni 



The Onkelos text found in the great Polyglotts and in most 
modern editions is the Babylonian. But here two types must 
be distinguished. Great attention was given to the Targum ^ 
in Babylon, but changes in the text would inevitably tend to 

• The difference between the two Targums is illustrated in the following 
pa.^age. Gen. 1" : 

Onkelos : ;; kh?) Jerushalmi : din n; ;;-3 ny^v dial 

a-D^!!? o-\K n; o-jij, [P mD-i? a'piDnj 

Ni^ ;;n K^)^^ a'a"l 131 ^'o; «!? ;; 

]\nril HI? 
2 On the MSS of Onkelos, vide AViner, De Onkeloso ejxisque paraphr. 
Clmlil., Lfipsic, 1820; ISerliner, Targum Onkelos, Berlin, 1884. 

' Vide Iliblin Heb. cum Parnphr. Chnld. et Comm. Rabbin., 1618-1619. 
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multiply. The vernacular of the Jewish settlers would be 
influenced by the regions round about them ; words would be 
pronounced differently, this would involve alterations of spell- 
ing and vocalization. Very soon, too, there would be a 
tendency to explain ; glosses at first only oral or written on 
the margin of MSS would be later incorporated in the text. 
That these processes went on in Babylonia is clearly indicated 
by the two forms of the text — the Nehardean tradition and 
the Sura tradition ; thus : 

Babyloni.111 Targum 



Neliardean recension 



Sura recension 



An examination of the MSS shows that the Nehardean 
school in Babylon endeavoured to preserve the Palestinian 
text without accretion, while the Sura school allowed greater 
haggadic liberty. It would perhaps be better to state this in 
another way. Soon after the arrival of the Palestine text in 
Babylon a tendency began to substitute haggadic explanations 
in place of the original readings. In course of time a 
reaction was inaugurated in favour of the original Palestinian 
rendering. This is the so-called Nehardean recension. 
Strictly there never has been a satisfactory Targum text. 
An examination of the MSS and the printed editions shows 
that no serious endeavour was made to ensure a critical and 
faithful text. The Targums did not attain a fixed form until 
printing stereotyped certain copies. At first little care was 
bestowed on the vocalization, and this is still very imperfect. 
It will be seen that the Yemen MSS of Onkelos, perhaps 
influenced by the Nehardean school, provide in all respects 
the best recension. 



VII 

CONNEXION WITH BABYLON 

Tliat the Jewish settlement in Yemen had considerable 
intercourse with the Jews of Babylonia is evident enough, It' 
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is safe to assert that the Targum in S. Arabia was in some 
way influenced by the Babylonian tradition. Neubauer con- 
nects the Jews in Yemen with Babylon. Speaking of the 
epitaphs which have been discovered in Yemen, he says, 
' these epitaphs, dated according to the era of the contracts, 
point to an acquaintance with the Babylonian schools. . . . 
The Jews of Yemen continue up to the present day to date 
from the era of the contracts, using Aramaic formulae, which 
point more to Babylonia than to Palestine.' But Neubauer 
quite unwarrantably continues : ' The use of superlinear 
vowel-points (usually called Assyrian Punctuation) in the 
pointed Hebrew texts written in Yemen would argue their 
connexion with the eastern Massoretic Schools rather than 
with the Palestinian one at Tiberiaa.'^ This conclusion 
is not convincing {vide infra), as Margoliouth has clearly 
shown.' 

It is not easy to decide the kind of influence exerted by 
Babylon on the Targum in Yemen. The only evidence is 
derived from a careful examination of the MSS. It is at once 
apparent that the Yemen texts are less haggadic than those of 
Babylon, and this suggests a purer form. The Babylonian 
tradition which probably most influenced the Yemen Jewish 
School was the Nehardean. This more literal version would 
appeal to the Jewish colony in S. Arabia, whose tradition 
appears less paraphrastic than that from the further East. 
But this Babylonian influence was probably complementary 
rather than causal. We have seen that the Palestinian 
tradition went out in two directions — to Babylon and to 
S. Arabia. Therefore it is not at all necessary to suppose 
that the form of the Yemen MSS was decided by any con- 
nexion with Babylon. It is just as easy to assume, and more 
natural to conclude, that the Yemen type of text came directly 
from Palestine. It is now clearly proved that the Yemen 
MSS of Onkelos are of the Nehardean type, while those which 
have come to Europe (via Babylon) are more in harmony with 
the Sura type. The defect of nearly all western editions of 

' Jewish Quarterly Review, iii. pp. C04-622. 

' ' On the Snpeilinear Vocalization ' (Transactions of the 9th Congress of 
Orientalists, ii. 1893), pp. 46-56. 
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VIII 
CHARACTERISTICS OF YEMEN TEXT 

The Yemen MSS reveal some differences among them 
seves. Only the features of text which seem to'sul^t 
ongmahty need be considered here. The value of this sSv 
1 not merely m ascertaining the more correct text of Onkelos 
but in takmg us some way towards the discovery of the Palel 
timan Aramaic. For this purpose it is important to stit 
clear^T^the outstanding characteristics of thi Yemen MSS of 

ihJ\l ^"°f ^^*'°^ ^« superlinear. Since this is simpler 
ban the subhnear, it may be assumed to be the Tder 
system. It as most suited to" the Aramaic language stce 
vowel-signs peculiar to the Hebrew can the moS Sdlv L 
omitted. Probably the earliest vocalization of Syriac ^^' 
superlinear, and some editors have regarded this as t"e Jre 
convenient and elegant system.^ There is no direct evidence 
on the origin of this system, and scholars have too rSv 
attributed it to Babylon. The place of origin is not T« 1^ 
importent; it is far more important to empSe the p m 
tiye character of this system. At the same time the fm 
Phci ty of the vocalization, and its likeness to the earW 
pomtedSyriac. suggest Palestine rather than Babylon a the 
place of origin. Neubauer, as stated before wouW col ! 
this system with the East rather than wi^ be WeTt 
Da mans investigations led him to a similar conclulTs 

^te::X^^«^;S:a^o:Ti: ™^^^^ ^ 

Bimplified forms of the matres lect o„t k ";h . "Tl'T' "^ ^'"'='' '^'^ 
of Which nsuan, have the ^^T^'S^':S^:Sl^r^ 
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But no proofs have been given to show a Babylonian source, 

and the condusion rests on pure assumption. It seems more 

natural to suppose that the superlinear vocalization was 

initiated in Palestine, and was taken to Babylon and Yemen 

with the written text of the Targum. The statement of 

Noldeke is in harmony with this view, that 'the authoritative 

Targum although redacted in Babylon exhibits a dialect 

whose fundamental characteristics are Palestinian.' ^ The 

simpler and more primitive the punctuation, the more 

original it is likely to be. It is quite contrary to well-defined 

laws that a completely developed vocalization should regress 

to a primitive and more archaic form. 

The vmvel-signs.— There are six signs, placed above the 
consonants, which correspond to the Hebrew as follows: 
J=r- _-/, =-;■■ = ■•;' = •■.' = ^ ; "N = '• Probably the^e 
signs do not represent the most primitive Aramaic pointing. 
They are, however, manifestly more suited to Aramaic than 
the more elaborate Hebrew system. The case of the Syriac 
punctuation confirms this statement. There is possibly some 
connexion between the vowel-signs revealed by the Yemen 
MSS and the earliest pointed Syriac MSS. But there is 
absolutely no evidence for the theory of Margoliouth that this 
system of vocalization represents a mixed Nestorian-Jacobite , 
punctuation.^ This becomes the more unlikely as we discover 
•ndications of a Palestinian origin. In ^heollowmg passage 
the use of the six signs is illustrated from the Ye°»en MSS. 
■ This is compared with the same passage as found m the 
European editions of Onkelos : 

Yemen. Babylonian. 

j3-i>S KV3B' Fin; tii\» 

■ pnnNoWv 
Omitted vmvel-signs.-ln the foregoing illustration the 
horizi line appears to represent ./..a rr.l.^l. In some o^ 
begins, .as in use among the non-Palestinian Je>vs of Asia. -E^nleUun, 
in das alte Testament. 1888, p. 74. 
I Mandiiische Gram., Tntrod. p. v. 
» . On tl.e Superlinear Vocalization, loc. cU. 
» Gen 26» from Codex Heb. Gaater No. 2. 
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the Yemen MSS, too, there is a sign which probably indicates 
the Raphe, and occasionally a point within a letter of the 
value of Dagesh. But in the best and most perfect of these 
MSS there are no signs for Segol, Kibhufs, Dagesh, Baphe, nor 
for sheva compositum} These signs, which suit the Hebrew, and 
which in later Aramaic were imitated, are inappropriate to 
Aramaic, whose original vocalization was superlinear. They 
are also unknown in Syriac, whose vocalization is simpler and 
more original than the system which was adopted in Babylon 
in imitation of the Hebrew.^ It is probable that the earliest 
MSS of Biblical Aramaic had no sign for sheva compositum. 
In any attempt to write the Aramaic of the first Christian 
century, we should omit Dagesh, as well as the other vowel- 
signs named. ' The oldest known MSS only use the Dagesh 
in the Hebrew, but not in the Targum, a fact which seems to 
show that the Dagesh is not a part of the superlinear system 
as such.'* 

Matres lectionis. — Before the vowel-signs were adopted, 
the vowel-letters H, 1, * aided the pronunciation. It was 
natural that these letters would be dropped in many instances 
when the Massoretic pointing was introduced.* This we find 
to be the case in the Yemen MSS, but the Targums of Europe 
retained a redundancy of vowel- letters.* These letters should 
be retained in any attempt to represent the unpointed Aramaic 
script of the first Christian century. It is quite noteworthy 
that the matres lectionis are scarcely ever omitted in the 
Egyptian (Assuan) Papyri.' The doubled letters v> and " 
are rare in the Yemen MSS, and are not found in Ezra and 
Daniel, but are frequent in our usual Targum editions.^ This 

• E.g. Codex Heb. Gaster No. 2. 

' Noldeke, ' Beitrage zur Kenntniss der aramaischen Dialecte,' in 
ZDMG xxii. 

' Margoliouth, ' On the Superlinear Vocalization,' loc. cit. p. 46. 

• Berliner, Targum Onkelos, p. 133. 

' Noldeke, Beitrage zur Kenntniss der aramaischen Dialecte, p. 447. 

• The following have been noted : d.t)3 for d.tj'D, and Hpa for Kpir (cf. 
E 14 and A 12, 14) ; pny for piny (cf. E 12 and D 16). 

' The first ' is probably a later substitution for k, due to a phonetic 

cause. We find in Yemen MSS both T'tioa and trhod. The vocalization is 

T'n'13, T"^"' ('■'f- "i"^ Targ. t:di??, Gen. 19"). That the original k was 
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is quite explicable, inasmuch as the earlier writings were 

necessarily as simple as possible. It is doubtful whether the 

early Jews had any system of shorthand, but in writmg the 

vowels were unexpressed. There were some apparently 

shortened forms in the earliest Hebrew, such as E>K for liT'tt, 

ns for nw, IC for ro\ D3Vnn for D''3Snn; but this defective 

writing was really the full writing of the age. The absence 

of the vowel-letters is not to be regarded as abbreviation, but 

as characteristic of the primitive writings, which consisted 

often of brief formulae, particularly in burial and votive 

inscriptions. The use of 1 and - in the middle of words, 

especially when doubled, was a later development, when the 

ancient pronunciation was in danger.* The pronunciation of 

Semitic was earlier advanced than the orthography. 

Verbal forms. — In the extant Targum MSS there is con- 
siderable interchange in the conjugations. But doubtless in 
the pre-Massoretic period there was greater consistency in the 
expression of ideas by appropriate verbal forms. If data were 
available, it would probably be found that Aramaic originally 
used the Ethpeel in many instances where the Peal now stands. 
This finds some support in the characteristic employment of 
the Ethpeel in Syriac* The best Yemen MSS point in the 
same direction, though there is some confusion in these MSS 
in the use of the conjugations.' There are instances m 
pronounced as • is Buggested by the Syriac, e.g. ^]}2 =ka.yem. Cf. the 
Samoritan ni.r in (ik = later t), En. 16'. 



' Cf. Babyl. Yemen. 

HP (Ps. Jon.) ^*.n (G. 1") 
ii'n"n (Pb. Jon.) -'n-S (G.l'") 
nn-n (Ps. Jon.) r!n (G. 1") 
,ia';Vn(P8. .Ion.)|u'in(G. 2') 
I^n-'mB (Ps. Jon.)|.»ni;(G. 2»») ■ 
□>-pKi (Onk.) °-'>- (G. 26') 



Babyl. 
^)'?'-!?»<l(Onk.) 
•}rq<D (Onk.) 
i"V11 (Onk.) 
I-:,?^ (Onk.) 
■v}':-<i (Onk.) 



Yemen. 
,'„/.;- (G. 26') 
liA-.t (G. 31») 
.'.;v, (G. 41") 
\ii (G. 41") 
U-^ (G. 41»») 



•;}J! (Boniberg ed.) -.» (G. 31") 
In^the' oldest inscrip. a medial \ or ' indicat«df diphthong, au or at, e.g. 
vv 'and i pn. Daibon (Siloam, 1. 1 ; Moab. St. 11. 21, 28). 

s The preformative 2.1 is perhaps a fragment of the verb Ul, fuf came, 

■„i„olw M-rittpn in full. In course of time it was pronounced, 

::f::Z^S^^^^^ «. verb which it .uauaed (Cf. Lee,H.. 

^''%^g. in some Yemen MSS we find phn^m (Gen. 26«') and n-Vp-H^ (Gei,. 






.■<w 
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m 
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Biblical Aramaic in which the Ethpeel preformative has been 
dropped, probably to simplify the script, and in some cases to 
imitate the Hebrew. The terms Dns, hpn, N3B (Dan. 5**'^), 
would more naturally express the ideas intended in the 
Ethpeel: 'JOHN, 'it is numbered'; i'&ntc, 'it is weighed'; 
?:??'?«, 'it is divided.' 1 The following passage (Gen. ir^*") 
in the Yemen MSS of Onkelos compared with the western 
( = Babylonian) text, will indicate how much more appropriate 
the Ethpeel of n»j is compared with the Peal : ^ 



Yemen. 

-« - . .. < < , u . 

"^XiFtK ]-\T\ httl' 1131 



Babylonian. 
"Vi jnn NOV pad 



n-hv nrjDK- 



n-n-i 



JVBV nta 



Fi'iva 



Other traits. — The absence of almost all punctuation signs 
in the S. Arabian Targum MSS shows that the Aramaic of 
these MSS is much nearer the Biblical Aramaic and the Syriac 
than the editions of Onkelos which are based on European 
MSS, which had their origin in Babylon. Even Athnach and 
Soph-pasuk are not found in the best Yemen MSS. This 
suggests an independence of Babylon, and indicates originality. 
The Absolute and Emphatic states are not strictly observed in 
these MSS. This was characteristic of primitive Aramaic, 
and also of the kindred Mandaean.' The confusion of genders 
in the S. Arabian texts points to a conclusion otherwise 
supported, that originally Aramaic had no distinct forms for 

46*'), but in others P'Sdi and m'S'i. The western text has pha\ and itS'iikt ; 
the Samaritan Targ. has pVoi and mSn; the Hebrew has Sp'i (act.) and 
iS' (pass.). 

Interchanges are found between Peal and Pael (Gen. 31") ; Peal and 
Aphel (Gen. 4') ; Peal and Ethpaal or Ethpeel (Gen. 3") ; Pael and Aphel 
(Gen. 34") ; Ethpeel and Ethpaal (Gen. 42"). 

' Cf. Baer's edition of Philippi's Lihri Danklis, Ezrae et Nehemiae, p. 
lix. 

' The Heb. text from which this Targ. was made was almost identical 
with that of the Massoretes. It is rather curious that the Heb. word 
ViDi (Niph.), corresponding to the Aram, lu in the above passage, is vocal- 
ized as an Aram. form. The Heb. text is given for comparison ; the 
Yemen recension best agrees with it : '?>}!< S;i . . . onnjij Siaj njn tit-n dxijj 
^BK iSei . . . Hn'3 

' Noldeke, Manddische Grammatik, p. 300. 
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masculine and feminine. The use of Kin in the Pentateuch 
(Heb. ICethib) for both NW and N\T points in this direction, and 
is possibly due to Aramaic influence.^ The distinction, how- 
ever, had come into Aramaic earlier than 500-400 B.c.^ It 
may be added that the letter b does not belong to Aramaic at 
all; it is found in the western editions of Oukelos as an 
importation from Hebrew. The Aramaic letter is D, and 
should be consistently employed. 



IX 

INITIATION OF WRITTEN TARGUMS 

It is probable that written Targums were in existence 
earlier than the first direct reference to them. The chief 
synagogues had a Targumist of their own ; for instance. Rabbi 
Chuzpith, early in the first century, was JOjninn' at the 
important synagogue at Jamnia on the northern border of 
Judali {Berakhoth, 27''). Rules regulating the practice and 
duties of the ' Targumists ' are given in the Mishna {Meg. 
iv. 4"). At firat the use of written Targums was forbidden 
for the interpretation of the Law on the Sabbath (Jerus. Meg. 
iv. 1 ; Tal. Bab. Sdbb. 115"). Not till the beginning of the 
fourth century do we hear of the formal reading from a 
written Targum: nid''D m p Kouin tjcio nsD in son NnE'^jai' hav 
(Jerus. Meg. 74'''^). On the other hand, the preparation of 
written Targums was allowed for private study and tutorial 
work. It is to be presumed that the interpretations were 
written and committed to memory before they were given 
orally by the D'JOJnino in the synagogues. In this sense the 
written Targums were initiated as early as the institution of 
the guild of interpretei-s. Notice: (a) The Targum was 
probably written a considerable time before it was read in the 
synagogue, (b) The practice of learning these interpretations, 
and their constant repetition, would tend to fixity of phrase- 

' Cf. for use of common gender, Brit. Mu8. MS. Orient. 2374. 
' Both in nnti -n are ufaed in Egyptian (Assuan) Papyri. 
' For the form and pronunciation of this word, vide Bacher, Die dlteste 
Terminologie der jiiclischen Schriftauslcgung, p. 206. 
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ology. (c) The Targumic form of some Old Testament 
passages, quoted in the New Testament, may be accounted for 
in this way {e.g. Mt. 27*», cf. Ps. 22^; Mk. lO^, cf. Gen. 2^; 
Eph. 48, cf. Ps. 68"). 



TARGUMS PERPETUATE SOME OLD FORMS 

In concluding this section on the value and characteristics 
of the Targums, the position may be briefly restated. (1) 
The Onkelos Targum stands first, and presents the purest 
Aramaic, being most free from Hebraisms. Noldeke* contends 
that Onkelos was considerably revised throughout, but he 
does not sufficiently differentiate between the Palestinian, 
Babylonian and Yemen recensions. (2) The Biblical Aramaic 
comes next in importance. It is similar to Onkelos in 
vocabulary, orthography and grammatical construction, but 
has a larger intermixture of Hebrew characteristics.^ Its 
punctuation is in some respects more trustworthy than that 
of some versions of the Babylonian Onkelos. (3) The other 
Targums have many foreign words and abound in peculiar 
forms.' (3) The later vernacular of Galilee is perhaps best 
represented by the so-called Jerusalem Targums. 

It is obvious that any study of the Targums for linguistic 
purposes has its limitations. The Targums, for instance, have 
little value for a critical discussion of the text of the Old 
Testament. The latter was practically fixed before the former 
were written. Yet a study of these recensions is an important 
factor in any attempt to recover the language of Palestine at 



Cf. Dalman, Gram. d. jiid. 
the Hophal 



' Encycl. Bibl. s.v. ' Aram. Lang.,' sect. 6. 
pal. Aram. 

' E.g. Bibl. Aram, has .i for k ; pi. ending d* for p and k' 
conj, which is unknown in pure Aram. 

' E.g. Aphel n'pif for o-pn (fr. Dip) ; d preformative of the inf. Pael, 
Ithpeel and Ithpaal. Peculiarities of later Aram, arise from (a) Assimil. 
to Syr. and Rabbinic, thus : ) prefixed to 3rd pi. fut., instead of • ; the 
syll. nj prefixed to Passives, instead of nK (cf. Targ. 1 S. 23'). (6) Con- 
tractions. E.g. in the case of the Numerals : noin for noy in (mas.) ; ntnn 

T J 

for noy nin (fem. ). Onk. -yg^ nij, G. 37" ; 'llfV Kiq, E. 26' ; Syr. ib. ;mv^ »• 
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the close of our period. The main facts are : (a) that the 
Targums were composed in Palestine, (6) that they were 
written in the Aramaic of Judaea, (c) that the Judaean 
Aramaic, though later, is essentially the same as that of Ezra 
and Daniel,^ and {d) that this type of Aramaic is best exhibited 
in the Yemen MSS of Onkelos. The Targums which were 
edited in Babylonia inevitably owe something to the type of 
Aramaic spoken by the editors. On the other hand, it is true 
that the more literal editions of Palestine were to some small 
extent influenced by the Hebrew idiom. Though the Targums 
as we now know them are comparatively late,* they undoubt- 
edly embody much that is older, and perpetuate forms and 
ideas of the pre-Christian age. 

' Cf. Nbldeke, in Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1872, 828 f. 
' There wa.s apparently a written Targuni on Joli in tlie i cent. A.D. 
(Bab. Slutb. 115. 1). 
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UTILITARIAN VALUE OF STUDY 

We have reached the end of our study, but not the end 
of the subject. Each generation will have its discoveries, and 
these will make their contribution to the world's store of 
knowledge. Any attempt to inspire thought and incite the 
mind to activity may have a value in the illimitable cosmic' 
process. Yet tested at the bar of utility the present study 
may seem void of any direct and useful purpose. Of what 
practical value can be the study of the archaic and the dead ? 
Even this study is a part of the history of humanity on this 
planet. History is the unveiling of cryptic purposes, the 
revealing of occult plans. There are inexorable forces at work, 
principles as inflexible as the granite hills. Some forces are 
constructive, others destructive ; some principles lead to tri- 
umph, others to disaster. If we understood more thoroughly 
these forces and principles which made ancient history, we 
should be able to predict with some degree of certainty the 
future course of the world. In other words, we should 
recognize a design in the scheme of things, and a divinity in 
the evolution of spoken and written thought. To plunge into 
the midst of the surging, babbling nomadic tribes in western 
Asia a thousand years B.C. is like visiting a gigantic Babel. 
But to follow the emerging of the great nations and the 
growing of the great languages, is to witness the manifestation 
of an intelligence extra-temporal and supra-human. The 
Yahveh of Israel is still the Lord of Hosts : 

'n^JB' lib nin^ '3S 
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II 



SIDE-LIGHTS ON TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 

The line of investigation followed in this study should throw 
light on the textual criticism of the Old Testament. In the 
composition of the books of the Jewish Bible there is fre- 
quently a marked difference in the style and construction. The 
date can sometimes be fixed approximately by the literary 
character of the composition. It is well known the Semitic 
authors and editors freely incorporated documents of other 
times and provinces into their works. Differences in style in 
the composition of the same books are often to be explained 
on the hypothesis of such incorporations. These interpola- 
tions in some instances amount only to words and phrases, 
but in other cases to whole paragraphs and complete incidents. 
Thus we find late Aramaic elements in some early Hebrew 
writings, and sometimes archaic forms in late records.^ It is 
hoped that this study has shown the type of language that 
prevailed at each successive stage in the millennium preceding 
the Christian era. In this case we shall be able to refer the 
interpolated passages in the Sacred Scriptures, as well as the 
original documents themselves, to their approximate chrono- 
logical setting. 



Ill 

PRIMAL AND ULTIMATE UNITY OF LANGUAGE 

The original unity of language is assumed in any theory 
of the original unity of the human race. The early separation 
of the primitive clans initiated certain deviations from the 
parent speech. With the migration of the growing tribes 

' In much the same way Arabic (and other) words and constructiong are 
found in tlie inscrip. (1) Moabite and Heb. : Moab. St. 11. 11, 19; Siloam, 

I. 1 ; (2) Phoen. : CIS i. 3, 1. 3 (for loan from Assyr. vide CIS i. 95, 1. 5 ; 
from Aram, vide Larimx Lapetkos, 2, 1. 13) ; (3) Aram. : Zenj. Hadad, 

II. 3, 13, 16 ; Bar-rekuh, 1. 15 ; (4) Nabat. . CIS ii. 209, 1. 2 ; (5) Palmyr. -. 
Vog. 3, 11. 3, 4 ; Oxoniensis, 1, I. 6, and many prop, names. 
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into new regions, with new environment and occupation, 
dialectic differences increased and new languages were formed. 
As soon as one tribal settlement began to communicate, with 
another for diplomatic and commercial purposes, it was found 
necessary to reduce in some way ideas and purposes to writing. 
The first attempts were pictorial, that is, ideographic, then 
phonetic, which was either syllabic or alphabetic or both. 
With the growth of the art of writing, many types of script 
were developed. An examination of these reveals manifold 
grammatical and syntactical devices for the expression of 
thought. Language is thought in projection, history is 
language in action. Language declares the expansion of 
human thought, history unfolds the scroll of a world-plan. 
As thought widens, language will correspondingly develop ; as 
men conceive new ideas, they will readjust their speech. 
Thought, language, history, all move in harmony with a 
great cosmic process, whose beginning we cannot unveil, and 
whose ending we cannot predict. As a result of this mighty 
and rhythmic march will all varieties of human speech ulti- 
mately return to one universal language ? It is not for us to 
fix the bounds of possibility in any direction, but such a 
consummation is scarcely to be contemplated during the 
mundane drama of the human race. But it may be in some 
other state, in some higher phase of the soul's evolution, there 
will be uniformity of language, because there will be unity of 
ideal. 

Multae terricolis linguae, coelestibus una. 
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